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WINTER. 







LASTLY CAME WINTER CLOTHED ALL IN FRISE. — Spenser. 

H ! Winter ! ruler of the inverted 
year, 



^Thy scattered hair with sleet like 

ashes filled, 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy 

cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with 

other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped 

in clouds ; 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy 

throne. 
A sliding car indebted to no. wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery 

way : 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 
And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold'st 

the sun 



A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Shortening his journey between morn 

and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay.. 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 
And gathering at short notice in one 

group, 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 
Not less dispers'd by daylight and its 

cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights ; 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happi- 
ness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know." — 

COWPEB. 



THE BEAUTIFUL NEW YEAR. 



BY BOSA GBAHAM. 




OW dawns the beautiful New Year ; 
Like dreams the old days disappear, 
Dear little folk, when thinking o'er 
The varied scenes these held in store, 

How very sweet to you and me 

Some of our memories will be ! 

How very sad to you and me 

Some others cannot fail to be ! 

We may have tried to live aright, 

To make our words and actions white ; 

Yet I am sure that memory 

Will conjure up to you and me 

Some things we might have better done ; 

Some victories we might have won 

O'er sin and self ; some moments born 



For fruitful missions, wasted. — On 
So broad a scale before us lie 
The failures of the year gone by. 

But, ah ! the future comfort lends : 
Sweet thought, that we may make amends, 
The fair young time woos you and me 
To strive with God's help, earnestly 
To make the New Year fresh begun 
Much better than the year that's done ; 
To fight life's battles valiantly, 
So doing, we shall stronger be, 
To strive for others' happiness, 
Finding therein ourselves we bless, 
And so I think, whate'er befall, 
Eight happy days will come for all. 
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THE OLD OAK TREE. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF " JOHN HABDY." 

[Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.] 



*N the village of Haldown there lived 
an old man named William Baker. 
He had been a rich farmer in his 
day, but many afflictions had re- 
duced him for a time to the poor- 
house, where he was confined to 
bed for many years ; afterwards, being 
sufficiently recovered to sit up in a chair* 
things began to mend with him. He re- 
ceived some money very unexpectedly, and, in 
consequence, removed to a small cottage on the 
common, where he was taken care of by his little 
granddaughter Susan. She was only nine years 
old, but it was astonishing how well she managed, 
for no one helped her in the house, and yet it 
was always quite clean and comfortable. She 
kept the old man as neat as possible : his shirt 
was as white as snow, his coat was brushed, and 
his gray hairs combed over his wrinkled forehead. 
There was a very little piece of garden before 
the door, and Susan could not have had time or 
strength to work in it, but a poor man who lived 
near them, and was called by the people in the 
village " Sulky John," used to help her when he 
came home from his work of an evening. The 
garden was stocked with potatoes by him, and 
there were a few flowers, and a white rose tree 
just by the gate. 

Sulky John appeared to have taken a great 
liking for William Baker and little Susan, and was 
always ready to assist them ; they had no other 
neighbour who lived so near, and could not have 
managed without his help. 

It was, to be sure, no wonder that any one liked 
to be kind to poor old William, for there never 
was a more respectable old man. Besides being 
a cripple, he was quite blind ; and could only em- 
ploy himself by making cabbage nets, which he 
did all day long, while he was saying over to 
himself whole chapters in the Bible, that he had 
learned by heart ; or hearing Susan read, or teach- 
ing her what was her duty, as she sat by him 
sewing. In short, he was the most kind, cheerful, 
pious man in the parish. He had been accustomed 
to live so much in the fields all his life, that he 
could not bear sitting in the house of a summer's 
day; and Sulky John used to come in every 
morning, and push his chair into the garden, 



where the sun shone upon him, and the air re- 
freshed him. On a Sunday afternoon during the 
summer a great many of the young lads of the 
village met at his gate after service, and they 
would carry him in his chair to an old oak tree, 
which grew on a rising ground not far from the 
cottage ; and there he sat till nightfall, with all 
the good people in the parish around him, some 
sitting on the grass, and some standing. 

At these times, he would explain to them parts 
of the Bible, and talk to them about the sermons 
which they had heard at church, and give them 
good instruction ; and they would ask his advice 
in all matters that concerned them, for he was 
very wise, and always told them what was best to 
be done, because he made the word of God his 
rule both for himself and others ; so that he had 
a great reputation all round the country, and no 
one thought that they should prosper in an under- 
taking unless he approved of it. 

Sulky John never failed to be one of those who 
carried old William to the oak ; and George Mills 
was another who delighted to help, and these two 
young men would sit down, one on each side of 
his chair, listening to him. The people asked 
questions, and the children stood as quiet and 
silent as possible, or went a great way off if they 
wanted to play : as soon as it grew dusk the lads 
carried the old man home, attended by his poor 
friends, who bade him good night at the gate. 

CHAPTEK I. 

| HE first Sunday I am going to write 
about, was early in May. It was 
beautiful warm weather, and old 
William and little Susan were 
sitting in the garden listening 
to the bells, and Susan was telling her 
grandfather what she could remember of the 
sermon, when down the hill came George 
Mills and some other men running towards 
the cottage. "How are you, old master?" 
said George ; " fine summer weather come round 
again, and the old oak begins to look quite green ; 
it won't be too oold for you, will it, master, to sit 
under it again ?" 
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Old William said he should like to fee amongst 
them once more ; so they lifted up his chair, and 
carried him to his old place. 

A great many of the poor people were already 
round the tree, and waiting for him : and as soon 
as he was settled, they came about him and wel- 
comed him. 

" Glad to see you here again, master," said 
Dame Jones ; "~why you look main hearty, sure." 
" Ah," said another, " what a blessing it is, that 
old master is alive for another fine summer. 
Things will all go right again now." " And how 
are yon, neighbour Baker?" asked a third. " Fine 
sunny afternoon for you to begin your talk. You 
don't look quite so strong as you did, but you must 
be almost fourscore, and can't expect to keep up 
your good looks." " Let us praise God for having 
spared him to us so long," cried Mrs. Jones, " for 
I am sure it is no small thing to have his instruc- 
tions, and he will go on teaching to the end, good 
man 1" " And why can't you all be silent, and 
let old master talk, now he is here ?" said George 
Mills ; " sure he can't speak a word while you keep 
making such a clatter." 

" My kind friends," .began "William Baker, " I 
thank you all very much for your good will, and 
feel very happy to be here once more : but I am 
indeed near fourscore ; I only want a year and a 
half of it, and I cannot expect that I shall be 
permitted to stay with you much longer ; but I 
put my trust in God, who will take me to Himself 
in His good time. It is indeed far better to be 
with Him ; but he lengthens my days, that I may 
have more leisure to repent of my sins ; and I 
hope I am not unmindful of His mercy. Oh, my 
dear friends ! the older I grow, the more cause do 
I find for fearing and for loving the Almighty, 
who made us, takes care of ns, and has given us 
His Son to die for our sins ! and the more I think 
of Him, the more do I long to be with Him in 
heaven, where I shall be able to love Him as I 
ought. The day is not far off ; but be it, O Lord, 
at Thy appointed time ! I am ready, when Thou 
art willing." 

" O grandfather," said Susan, who was crying 
bitterly — " don't talk so : you must live a long 
time yet — you must indeed ; what will become of 
me when you die ?" and hiding her face with his 
hand, she sobbed violently. 

44 My poor child," replied old William, " I shall 
indeed be sorry to go away from you : but I shall 
not leave you alone. God is always with you ; 
He will never leave you or forsake you ; why, then, 
need you fear? so don't cry, Susan; if you lose 



me, you know that God is your Father, and that 
w hile you do your duty, He will call you His child r 
and take care of you. Did He not take care of 
me, when I was afflicted and left alone in the 
world ? when His judgments had fallen upon me, 
and I had no one to pity me, did He hide His 
face from me? No! praised be His name, Ho 
was my helper, my defender, my comforter. In 
His wrath He thought upon mercy, and turned all 
my afflictions to benefits." 

" I wish, master," said George, " you would just 
tell us the story of your life, and how such a good 
man as you came to be so afflicted." 

William answered: " Yes, George, I will tell it 
you and welcome; but your talk is after the* 
wisdom of men, when you call me good : I was 
not good — not good as I should have been. I was 
a dutiful child, a kind husband, and a kind father. 
I went to church on Sundays, received the sacra- 
ment, read the Bible to my family, and was loyal 
to the king. But for all that, my heart was not 
right within me: it was puffed up by worldly 
prosperity, and vain of the esteem of man. I was 
like the Pharisee in the parable: and thought 
that, though God did a great deal for me, I did 
enough for Him. I prided myself upon being a 
pattern of a good farmer. I grew proud of my 
riches, and thought they would last for ever. I 
saw no end to my family, and to my possessions. 
I had eight fine healthy children ; my flocks and 
herds increased every year; my house was well 
built and substantial ; and my wife hearty. But 
how soon did God show me that all these things 
were in His hand, and at His disposal ! His to 
give and His to take ; and that I was myself but 
dust and ashes! This seemed, at the time, a 
hard lesson to learn, but oh ! it was given to me 
in mercy. 

" It was the fashion of our family to have a 
christmassing every year; and as I grew richer 
and richer, our merry-makings grew larger and 
larger, till at last they were quite the talk of the 
parish. When my eldest son's twenty-first birth- 
day came round, which happened in December, I 
thought to have a grander feast than ever ; and 
because strong beer and ale were not good enough 
for me, I got a cask of spirits smuggled for me, 
and put it down in the cellar against the day. 
Then we killed a pig, and prepared for a great 
dinner and dancing. I thought I would quite 
astonish my neighbours with my grandeur and 
liberality, so I asked everybody in the country 
round, till X fancied the kitchen and parlour would 
not hold the half of them ; and I made therefore 
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my wife remove our three youngest children ont 
of the room where they slept, which was next the 
parlour, that we might have a little more room 
for the company. 

" At last the day came, and a jolly feast we 
made of it. When I looked about me, and saw 
so many people eating and drinking at my cost, 
my heart swelled as if I was a prince ; and I en- 
couraged them to drink, laugh, and he as merry 
as they could he. At last, when night came on, and 
my eldest son had got a little tipsy, he went with 
a, light into the cellar to get more beer ; and not 
knowing what he was about, he set fire to the cask 
of spirits. The fire blazed out in a minute, and 
soon got to the faggots which were close at hand ; 
and as the wind blew high, my stable caught fire, 
•and in ten minutes the barn, the granary, and 
the ricks were all in a blaze. We were sitting 
-singing in the kitchen, when the cow-boy came in 
screaming that the yard was on fire. We all 
jumped up, and ran out in confusion, and what a 
sight it was ! shall I ever forget the flames ! it 
was in vain we tried to stop them ; but we thought 
*.s the wind blew them from the house, we should 
be able to save that, little knowing all the time 
that the fire began in the cellar. In the midst 
of all the confusion, the crying, the running to 
and fro, the cracking of the fire, and falling of th e 
timber, some one caught hold of my arm ; 
* Father,' said my eldest son, who was now com - 
pletely sobered, and terribly scorched — * Father, 
where were the ohildren put ?' I answered, ■ In 
the closet over the cellar.' He rushed from me. 
— I ran after him into the house, and there we 
found my poor wife in a fit. I lifted her out while 
my son went on for the poor infants, but they 
were already smothered in their beds ! He just 
had time to pull one out, when the roof fell in, 
and a rafter falling upon him, knocked the child 
from him and broke his arm. Very soon after 
this, no house was to be seen ; it was all one mass 
of fire and smoke. How long the fire might have 
gone on, and how far it might have extended, 
God only knows; but providentially the wind 
went down, and by degrees the flames were sub- 
dued. 

•"I had asked my company to make them envy 
me ; but they left me a miserable object of their 
pity. 

" My landlord was very kind to me in my dis- 
tress, and put me into a very small farm, where 
I was obliged to work hard for my daily bread. 
Then troubles came thick upon me. My wife 
sever left off fretting about the three children 



who were burnt ; and becoming sickly, she could 
do but little. My two daughters, poor things ! 
had been so badly brought up, allowed to dress 
fine, and be idle, that they turned out sadly. One 
went off from hone; and the other, though 
she stayed at home, was the torment of our lives. 
My eldest son suffered so much from the fire 
that he was crippled and not able to work; my 
second son, Bobert, enlisted as a soldier ; and the 
third, Joe, ran away. This seemed the hardest 
stroke of all, for he was my favourite ; I always 
let him have his own way, and spoiled him in 
everything, which was his ruin, poor boy; but the 
sin was all mine. If I had brought him up in 
the fear of God, he would have been a good lad 
and a comfort to me, and alive now perhaps. 
Well: things got worse and worse, and by-and-bye 
my wife died. It had gone very hard with me to 
be under an obligation to anybody, for it hurt my 
pride ; but when I found that I could hardly pay 
my rent, that seemed worse than anything. I 
worked like a horse to make up the money, and 
had just got about enough, when the funeral 
took place. And there again my pride came in 
my way. I could not bear that the wife of 
Farmer Baker should be buried like a beggar ; so 
I gave away, in my folly, half the money I had 
saved for rent, to have a pretty funeral. Then I 
set to work again, and was at work early and late ; 
but the sum I first owed was doubled before I 
gained half. Winter came on, and I was attacked 
with the rheumatism very badly, and was almost 
dead with hard labour, when one day, who should 
come in but Joe. I was beside myself with joy at 
seeing him. He seemed very ill, but said he 
would stay with me and help me. I asked him 
no questions where he had been. I forgave him 
his running away, and was kind to him as ever. 
Towards spring he got quite stout again, and 
began to be a great assistance. I showed him 
what little money I had scraped together ; and 
we thought between us we should be soon out of 
debt. Indeed by little and little the rent was 
nearly made up : when off went Joe, leaving his 
poor wretched father, whom he robbed of every 
shilling in the house. 

" You will think, my friends, these were trials 
enough : and that I must by this time have 
seen the wickedness of my ways, and turned to 
God, and begged Him to forgive me, and take 
away my heavy afflictions. But no; my heart 
seemed to get harder every day : and instead of 
hating my pride, which had brought me to such 
a state, I grew prouder. I blamed God in my 
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heart : I asked why I should he afflicted, when 
I had been so good and pious in my prosperity. 
Bat these troubles showed well enough what sort 
of piety mine was ; I never went to church after 
the fire ; because as I used to make a show of 
my goodness and my riches there, I could not 
endure to be seen as a poor person. Besides, I 
said in my wickedness, why should I go praising 
God when He so cruelly afflicts me? Ohl had 
He killed me then ; had He not been long- 
suffering, slow to anger, and wishing not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should be 
converted and live — what would have become of 
me? 

" Very soon after Joe went off, my daughter 
married a wicked young fellow, who was half his 
time in prison ; and my eldest son and I scarcely 
knew what to do for ourselves. I soon found 
that I must give up the farm, small as it was, 
and we removed to a miserable cottage which the 
parish allowed us to inhabit free. My rheumatism 
got so bad, that sometimes I was a month or 
more without being able to do anything, and we 
were almost starved : but my son made nets, and 
I worked for a gardener, when I could. Even in 
this wretched state, we were visited by our kind 
and good clergyman, who, thank God, is still 
spared to us. During my afflictions he had fre- 
quently come to me, and tried to afford me 
spiritual comfort. But I had given him no en- 
couragement. It hurt my pride so, to think that 
after having so long known me as one of the 
richest farmers in his parish, he should see me 
in such misery. In spite, however, of my constant 
ill-humour, he used frequently to come and see 
me, and often supplied us with such things as, 
from illness or poverty, we chiefly wanted. He 
now took the opportunity of talking to Will, and 
lent him a Bible, which my poor boy began to 
read, and I was glad that he had something to 
amuse him, tyit thought any other book would 
have done as well. Will, however, soon found 
the blessed effects of being permitted to read the 
word of God, and receive instruction from God's 
minister, for Mr. Butler used often to come in, 
and talk to him about what he had been reading ; 
and so the poor boy began at last to see we were 
living very wicked lives. At first I was very mad 
with him for tormenting me on the subject, for I 
thought it enough to have to bear with my own 
conscience, which was for ever rebuking me ; but 
his ill-health and crippled state had taught him 
patience, and he persisted in reading to me every 
day. Oh, how he used to wonder that God 



should have let him live so long, neglected and 
scorned by him as He was I How he used to 
fancy he never could be forgiven, and that 
nothing but eternal misery must be his portion. 
But no one can read the Bible without finding as 
many gracious promises as there are dreadful 
threatenings — as much encouragement to those 
who repent, as vengeance to the obstinate ; my 
son eagerly laid hold of the prospect of ever- 
lasting life, offered to sinners through the death 
of our Saviour, and he began to have hope and 
comfort. When I saw him so wretched at the 
thought of his sins; so despairing of any 
mercy being shown to him ; I said to myself y 
* If Will thinks himself so wicked and so 
lost, what must I be ? for it is I who have made 
him what he is: I who have set him a bad 
example, and therefore I am the more wicked of 
the two. So if what he says be true, where can 
there be a hell bad enough for me to go to ? and 
then when I saw him afterwards gaining hope 
and comfort, growing more happy and happy 
every day, and always praising God for those very 
sorrows that made me ready to curse Him, I 
thought Will had the advantage of me, in making 
himself so content, when I was so discontented 
— so happy when I was miserable ; and that, if 
the Gospel really could bring about such a change,. 
I had best try and understand it, by listening to 
God r s minister, and reading His holy word* 
When my son saw me with the book in my hand, 
and observed that I began to attend to what Mr. 
Butler said, he was quite overjoyed, and never 
ceased begging me to do what the clergyman 
advised me, and go to church : but I would not 
listen to either of them ; I could not bear to think 
of it. What I, Farmer Baker that was, go to 
church, and be seen by all the congregation in a 
torn coat, and scarce a shoe to my feet ? No, I 
said, I never would; but my thoughts were foolish- 
ness, and my words were vanity. 

" It must seem strange to you, my good friendsv 
that a man who had been a constant attendant at 
the house of God for thirty years, and who had 
been in the habit of reading the Scriptures to hia 
family, should be so perfectly ignorant of true* 
religion, and have so little regard for it, that aa 
soon as he ceased to be prosperous he should cease 
to appear pious : yet so it was with me : whilst I 
was rich, people thought me good, and I thought 
myself so : but the moment I was tried by adver- 
sity, I showed that I had no love whatever for 
God, and no desire to fulfil his commands. It is 
true that I had learnt a good deal by rote ; that \ 
{Continued on pane 11.} 
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Giotto, The Shepherd Artist. 



^(IOTTO, the great painter, arch itect , 
^Jh and sculptor, was the fc son of a poor 
shepherd. He was born in 1276, and 
the first few years of his life were spent in 
watching flocks, in his native place, the 
valley of Vespignans. Here he used to draw, 
on a small piece of slate, the objects around 
him. One of these little drawings at- 
tracted the notice of Cimabue, and he 
became interested in Giotto, and, haying 
previously obtained the consent of the 
boy's father, he received him into his 
studio. Giotto followed his master in the 
study of nature, and soon surpassed him 
in his art. 

Giotto was also a noted architect. In 
1334 he superintended the execution of 
the dome of Florence, and the Campanile 
was built from his designs. He was the 
great friend of Dante, and the noted men 



of the age. He also drew the portrait of 
Dant£, and other celebrities, and in return 
his name is to be found in all the literary 
works which were written in his time, 
especially those of Dante. The works of 
this great man are too numerous to be 
mentioned here, but some of the principal 
were •' The Coronation of the Virgin," " A 
last Supper," and the famous mosaic which 
was executed at Borne for Pope Boniface 
VHL, entitled " La Navicella," represent- 
ing Peter walking on the sea, a work 
which has greatly suffered in consequence 
of the repairs it has required. One of the 
most perfectly preserved of his works is 
" The Seven Sacraments." Giotto died 
in the sixtieth year of his age, at Florence, 
in 1336, where a marble monument was 
erected to his memory by Lorenzo de 
Medica. Midge. 



God is Light. 



" God is light ;" " God U love."— 1 John i. 5 ; iv. 8. 




Thou that dwellest in the light, — 
* The source and sun of righteous- 
ness, — 

Whose beams have quite dispelled my night, 
Thee will I honour, praise, and bless. 

Since first Thy smile lit up my day 
And made this heart Thy holy place, 

My path has been the shining way 
That brightens as I near Thy face. 

E'en now the heart to worship led, 
Doth pant to reach Thee as its goal ; 

And while Thy light is on my head, 
Thy witness glows within my soul. 



Thy love beams on me as the light ; — 

Burns in me as a holy fire ; 
The altar kindles in Thy sight, 

The incense doth to Thee aspire. 

0, what a wealth of love is here ! 

0, what a power in love I see ! 
A perfect love, — that casts out fear ; 

A power, — that binds my heart to Thee. 

Grant me, my Lord, a love like Thine ; J 
Sustain in me the hallowed flame : 

And may this temple heart of mine 
Eing with the music of Thy name. 

J. N. G. Faull. 
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Baby's Grave. 



ft's baling lips % infant bits! 
|W asing from its motet's brtast, 
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The Loss of Little Ones. 



BY G. B. GILLESPIE. 




VEEY summer, when the affluence of 

God's bounty is poured over the 

land, the light becomes darkness 

in many homes from which little 

children are taken. How great is that 

darkness ! As one poet has said ; 

You scarce could think so small a thing 

Could leave a loss so large, 
Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to Sunset's marge. 
The whole economy of a household is 
altered and re-adjusted at the birth of a 
babe into the home. Father and mother, 
older brothers and sisters, servants and 
friends, suit their ways and engagements 
to the demands of the royal bit of helpless- 
ness who rules them all from his cradle. 
Never is service so willing. Never are 
taxes so joyously paid. Never has love so 
swift a foot, so soft a touch, so tender a 
voice, as when its ministry is bestowed on 
a wee creature, who is as beautiful as a 
rosebud and as fragile as a bubble: And 
when the angel of life enters any door, be 
it of palace or of hut, and brings with 
him freight from*Babyland, all hearts are 
glad. So, when his brother of the veiled 
face and dark wing glides over the thresh- 
old and takes the treasure back, there is 
gloom and heartbreak, and Eachel, weep- 
ing for her children, refuses to be com- 
forted because they are not. 

" Our home is desolate ; God can do no 
more now," said a christian mother not 



long since, in the agony of her protest 
against the taking hence of her children. * 
Yet a Christian ought not so to look upon 
God as if He were a vengeful Deity, 
delighting to blight and destroy. Where 
are we to go for rest in the storms of woe, 
if our thought of God is of a being incom- 
prehensible, malignant, and rejoicing in 
cutting down our pride, and sweeping our 
darlings out of our sight ? 

Habitually, we ought to cultivate in 
ourselves the thought of God as a Father, 
of our children as His children, too. His- 
from the very hour of their birth ; never 
one moment the World's or the Devil's, 
but always God's dear ones. Then we 
shall feel that His love, always vigilant, 
and farther seeing than ours can be, knows, 
what is best for them and for us, and that 
not in cruelty and in wrath, but in infinite 
tenderness, He removes them from us to- 
give them back by and by. Many a time 
when troubles are thick, and tempests, 
toss, we may be glad to remember our 
treasure in heaven, and many a time, when 
the cares of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches are nigh to blinding us to the 
good and true, the touch in the twilight of 
a little hand now folded under the daisies, 
the echo of a tiny foot never to grow 
tired more, the thought of a golden head 
once our sunbeam, may win us to the 
grandeur of a life that takes hold of the 
Divine. 
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(Continued from page 6.) 
knew quite enough to make me feel I was going 
wrong; but I drove thought away. I was de- 
termined I would not listen to my conscience, and 
I succeeded in hardening it so dreadfully, that, 
but for the grace of God in sending his minister 
to us, and first awakening my son to a sense of 
his guilt, I might have died in 'my wickedness. 
But that son was permitted to be the instrument 
of my conversion; he owed me nothing but his 
birth ; I owe him my first religious impressions. 
Though the good effects of praying and of reading 
my Bible soon began to show themselves, it was a 
very long time before my heart was quite changed. 
Those who pray fervently, however, for God's 
grace, never pray in vain. By degrees I began to 
see my wickedness ; but it was a great while 
before I felt it. Then I was ready to give my soul 
up in despair. I thought that God could not in 
justice pardon me, and that I was only fit to be 
made an example of. 1 did not consider that the 
death of Christ could make atonement for the 
greatest offences, for the most dreadful sins, and 
that He died expressly to save sinners, however 
wicked they might be. When that blessed con- 
viction burst upon me, I was nearly overwhelmed 
with* joy and gratitude. I was all astonishment 
at the greatness of God's mercy; all wonder at 
His condescension. In my despair I had said, 
Oh ! that I were permitted to attend God's holy 
service ; that I were good enough to make use of 
the divine privilege I have so long neglected, so 
often abused ! but when I saw there was yet hope, 
that I was not only allowed but commanded to go 
to church, my heart beat high with happiness. 

" It was a bitter cold frosty morning when I set 
forth to crawl to the house of God. My lame- 
ness had increased, and it was with difficulty I 
got along over the snow till I reached the porch ; 
there I stopped. It was not that I was ashamed 
to enter the church, that I was thinking of my 
poverty and my rags. Oh no! such foolish 
thoughts were gone for ever. I was thinking of 
the many, many months and years which I had 
let pass away since I last was there. I was 
thinking of my wickedness, then of God's mercy, 
then I thought whether I was prepared to enter, 
whether the Almighty would accept my service. 
But at last I gained confidence ; I said to myself, 
1 a broken and contrite heart, God will not despise,' 
and I went in and took my seat. 

" It is now more than twelve years since ; but 
I remember it all as if it had been but yester- 
day. I remember with what earnestness I praised 



and blessed God's name ; and how I prayed for 
pardon; and besought the Lord to bless my 
children, and forgive poor Joe. I felt as if I 
had never been at church before, and as if the 
presence of God was visible to me, as it was to 
Moses in the wilderness. When the service was 
over, I composed myself as well as I could ; but 
when I began to walk, my knees trembled, and 
had it not been for your father, George, I don't 
know how I could have got home. Poor Will 
received me with tears of joy, and we spent the 
evening in speaking God's praises. 

"From that time you may believe I never 
missed going to church ; and as the summer 
came round I got stronger, and could do a little 
work, which kept us from starving ; but though 
we wanted every comfort, and even many neces- 
saries ; — though we had barely enough bread to 
keep us alive, and hardly rags enough to keep 
us warm, — never, even in the time of my wealth, 
was I so cheerful, so contented, or so happy. I 
was full of hope and comfort ; I knew that my 
life could not last very long, and what did it 
signify to endure a few years of hardship, if I 
had everlasting joys waiting for me above ? Per- 
haps I was longing too much to die, and gain the 
heaven that Christ had purchased for me. I feair 
that I did not make God's will my will, as muck 
as I should, and was too impatient that the world 
should pass away ; but the Lord saw fit that I 
should live much longer, and go through other 
trials, before I could be fit to appear in His, 
presence. 

" In the oourse of two years, Will began to sink, 
and the rheumatism settled in my limbs; we 
heard that my second son was killed in battle, 
my eldest daughter died in foreign parts, and 
what was worse to me than all, my son Joe was 
transported for life. It would have been a blessing 
to me, could I have seen him before he left his 
country for ever, that I might have forgiven him, 
or rather that I might have asked him to forgive 
me, for bringing him up without the knowledge of 
the truth, and not teaching him better how to 
serve God and keep His commandments. And I 
would have told him what great things the Lord 
had done for my soul, and have told him where 
to look for hope and life. But I could not see 
him, and never shall again. God grant my 
prayers may have been answered, and that he is. 
now in the right way ! I have yet hope we may 
meet in heaven ! 

• " You must be almost tired of my long story, 
my good friends, but it will soon be finished.. 
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Poor Will died and left me alone in the world. 
How much I missed him I cannot tell you ; but I 
rejoiced that he was happy, and prayed to be 
resigned. As I could work no more, the parish 
removed me to the poor-house, where my daughter 
attended me so long as she lived. Her time was 
short, trouble brought her to an early grave : but 
I do indeed believe, poor girl, that before* she 
•died she heartily repented of her sins, and I 
■earnestly hope that, through the merits of that 
Saviour in whom she was taught to place her 
hopes of salvation, God will, in His mercy, have 
forgiven her. Her little girl, my poor Susan, has 
been my nurse from that time, though she was 
but a baby then. Shortly after I took to my bed, 
and it pleased God to afflict me with blindness* 
Then I found the comfort of having studied my 
Bible when I could see, and repeated, day and 
night, the chapters I had learnt ; my eyes, being 
closed to this world, seemed to open more clearly 
into the next. I meditated upon what I could 
remember, and became far better acquainted with 
the word of God than I was before. I remained 
Above four years in the poor-house ; and you all 



know that it was three springs ago, just after 
I began to sit up again in my chair, that some 
money was sent me, and the cottage in which I 
now live was made ready for me by some kind 
friend who will not let me thank him for his 
charity, for he does it all in secret; but I pray 
for him, and he will be rewarded hereafter. 

" I have now told you all the wonderful things 
the Almighty has done for my soul. His mani- 
fold mercies and great loving-kindness. Had it 
not been for the fire, I might have lived in wealth 
and died in sin. But thanks be to God, I was 
brought to repentance, and to lay hold on eternal 
life. 

"And now, may the blessing of God be with 
you all, my children ; may He preserve you in 
all dangers, support you under all afflictions, de- 
liver you in all times of temptation ; in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment." 

William Baker was now raised up in his chair, 
and carried home on the shoulders of the young 
men. The evening began to close in, and soon 
there was no one left under the old oak tree. 

(To be Continued.) 
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A Little Child shall Lead them. 




ITTLE MARY was sitting with 
Uncle George one afternoon. 
Uncle George had told her to 
keep quiet, as he had some 
accounts to look over ; so Mary busied her- 
self with a picture-book. For an hour all 
was still : then Mary heard her uncle say: 
" There : I have quite a nice little sum 
laid up against a time of need." 

"What are you talking about, Uncle 
•George ?" asked Mary. 

"About my treasures, little girl, that I 
have laid up/' 

"Up in heaven?" asked Mary, who 
had heard her father that morning read 
about laying up treasures in- heaven. 

" 0, no, Mary ; my treasures are all on 
earth — some in banks, and some in other 
places," answered Uncle George. 

" But ain't you got any in heaven, too 1". 
asked Mary. 



"Well, I don't believe I have," said 
Uncle George, thoughtfully; "but run 
away to mother now, for I am going out." 

Uncle George went out, and was gone a 
good while; but all the time he was think- 
ing that perhaps he wasn't so well off, if 
he had no treasure laid* up in heaven, to 
be ready for him when he left this world 
and his money behind him. He was so 
impressed with the thought that he wisely 
determined to commence at once to lay up 
treasures in heaven. He did so, and many 
a shilling which he laid by was used to 
help in laying up better and more enduring 
treasure. Little Mary never knew, until 
years after, when she also, with a clear 
understanding of what it meant began to 
lay up for herself treasure in heaven, that 
it was her childish question that started 
Uncle George on a generous, active Chris- 
tian life. L. C. G. 
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Heroism. 




HE personal magnetism of David, 
and the deep love which he never 
failed to inspire in the hearts of his 
soldiers, was manifested when he, 
with a strange fit of home-sickness, cried : 
" 0, that one would give me a drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem which is 
by the gate." On the instant, three of his 
mighty men responded to the cry, broke 
through the host of the heathen Philis- 
tines, and, in deadliest peril, procured the 
cooling draught, and safely brought it to 
their thirsty sovereign. 

But we recently witnessed a grander 
scene, a more sublime devotion, a more 
heroic act, in one of our own quiet New 
England villages. The great army of 
witnesses was unseen, the king himself 
was hid from mortal sight ; and yet, 
inspired by the thought that they were in 
the presence of the Invisible, two young 
ladies started from a railway station on an 
errand that carried them thousands of 
miles over plains and seas to a distant 
land, simply to carry the Water of Life to 
the thirsty, weary ones of a far-off country. 
Devotion to this sublime idea* led them to 
renounce their delightful home, to abandon 
plans of earthly ambition, to sacrifice 
personal ease and comfort, to say good-bye 
to aged parents, and, with no hope of 



♦♦" 



The Sun Makes Such a Dust. — A lady 
said to her servant, " "Why don't you pull 
up the blind and let the sun shine into the 
room?" "Because," was the reply, "I 
have always noticed, when the sun shines 
into the room, it makes such a dust/' 
When the Sun of Eighteousness shines 
upon a man it reveals a state of things 
that, when he was in darkness, he never 
suspected. 



earthly reward, to go off upon a mission 
involving unceasing toil, untiring service. 
When we saw the parting of the old father 
and these two daughters, and witnessed 
their marvellous composure when separat- 
ing probably for life, our heart was stirred 
to its depths, and fast-falling tears could 
not be checked. 

It was a daring deed when Jonathan, 
with only an armour-bearer, climbed up 
on hands and feet, and braved the bold 
Philistines in their garrison, and, single- 
handed, met a score of brave men, and by 
that deed of valour turned the destiny of 
a nation ; but the devotion of a Williams 
College graduate causes the daring of even 
a Jonathan to fade a way. Nine years ago, 
single-handed and almost alone, he went 
up among the Arctic snows, on the dreary 
coast of Labrador, to a few fishermen, 
has preached and is preaching Christ and 
Him crucified to the lost. One of earth's 
hidden ones he is sowing seed which will 
bear fruitage in eternity. 

These are the true heroes, who, impelled 
by a divine enthusiasm, gird themselves 
and serve, catching the spirit of Him who 
gave His life a ransom for many. O, for 
volunteers in a cause whose service insures, 
a rich reward, even life eternal ! 
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TEUB LIFE. 



I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 
For the heavens bright above me, 
And the good that I can do ; 
For the. cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that lack resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
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The Load of Gold. 



c 



£3Jr HERE were two brothers, one rich 
in the love of a good wife and 
children, but sick and poor in this 
world's goods; the other, Erank, 
was rich in money, which he loved better 
than anything else. 

Frank lived all alone. One bitter cold 
night, the wife of the sick brother came to 
the miser Erank, and begged for help, but 
he refused her, and she went away, saying, 
" I pray God that the gold which has so 
hardened your heart may never weigh so 
heavy on your soul that you cannot mount 
to glory/' 

This frightened Frank. By-and-bye a 
fairy came to him, shaking bags of gold, 
and said: "Lie down, put your strong 
box on your chest, and I will give you gold 
so long as you can bear its weight ; but 
take care you don't get too much, for 
though I can give, I cannot take away." 

So Frank lay down, but he was so 
greedy of the gold that he kept wanting 
more, till at last he was so weighed down 
he could not move. And there he lay for 
years and years. At last a bright light 
shone, and a crowd of people gathered 
around him. He remembered his neigh- 



bours, his brother with his wife and chil- 
dren, but he could'nt go near them, for he 
was weighed down by this pile of gold. 

"0, take it off! ta^e it off I" he cried, 
." and let me go." 

Then came a voice : *' Any of you — his 
family, his neighbours, or servants, any 
one whom he has helped, may remove the 
awful load that binds him down." 

But no one stirred, and a cry burst from 
Frank, as his eye went from face to face, 
and only the memory of unkind and selfish 
words and actions came up before him. 
He saw in his sister's face that same sad 
look, as on that stormy night, long, long 
ago, when he drove her from his door, cold, 
hungry, and sorrowful. Then a wail was 
heard with these words : " The gold that 
hardened his heart, has bound him to the 
earth ; he can never rise to glory." 

The Bible says: "Having .food and 
raiment let us be therewith content :" and 
"charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches ; that they do good, that 
they be rich in good works." 

L. 0. G. 
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Scraps. 




CRAPS of Time— though swiftly flying, 

Like the silv'ry beams of light, 
3 Yet may leave behind undying 
Deeds of goodness, pure and bright. 

Scraps of Thought — divinely hov'ring 
O'er the low, the mean, the base ; 

True nobility restoring 
To our feeble, erring race. 

Scraps of Song — to cheer life's sadness, 
Blessing hearts that oft repine ; 

Warnings rich with joy and gladness 
Leading souls to songs divine. 



Scraps of Love — their radiance flinging 
O'er the haunts of sin and woe, 

Happiness and sunshine bringing 
To each breast where'er they go. 

Scraps of Solace — sanctifying 
Souls that else were wholly lost ; 

Now, by faith in Christ relying, 
Safe, though sadly tempest-tossed. 

Lives for ever brightly shining 

From these fragments we may weave ; 
Round our names fond mem'ries twining 

When at last this world we leave. 
Huddersfield G. H. Elam. 
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Content. 



BEYOND the hills that shut me in 
I heard the sounds of labour. 
World's work and pain and sorrow too 
Seemed struggling with its neighbour. 
And love seemed dead and peace had fled 

Far off to fields elysian, 
And might; was right, and strength was 
law; 
Such was the earthly vision. 

My soul was stirred ; I prayed — " Let me 

Do some great work so purely, 
To right life's wrong, that I shall know 

That I have loved Thee surely." 
My lips sent forth the eager cry, 

The while my heart beat faster, 
*' For some great deed to prove my love, 

Send me, send me : my Master I" 

But every road was edged with thorns, 

My hands were torn and bleeding ; 
Each gate was barred and hope ill-starred 

Was in my heart receding. 
Night came ; within the valley's rim 

The sounds of pain and sorrow 
Grew faint ; with idly folded hands 

I waited for the morrow. 



From out the silence came a voice 

Saying, " If God thou fearest, 
Rise up and do, thy whole life through, 

The duty that lies nearest. 
The friendly word, the kindly deed, 

Though small the act in seeming, 
Shall in the end, unto thy soul 

Prove mightier than my dreaming. 

The cup of water to the faint, 

The rest unto the weary, 
The light thou givest another's life, 

Shall make thine own less dreary, 
And boundless realms of faith and love 

Will wait for thy possessing ; 
Not creeds, but deeds, if thou would'st 
win 

Unto thy soul a blessing." 

And so I wait with peaceful heart, 

Content to do His pleasure ; 
Not caring if the world shall mock 

At smallness of the measure. 
Of thoughts, or deeds, or daily life, 

He knows the true endeavour 
To do His will, to seek His face ; 

And He will fail me never. 

Sabah A Gibbs. 



tfUSH ! hush ! The night draws on 
^pj, The sun has long since set ; 
°§ 5> And the fast-closing flowers 

With heavy dews are wet. 
Shut close thine eyes 
Twilight is darkening the skies. 

Hush ! hush ! All sounds are still ; 

The birds are gone to rest ; 
The mother-bird keeps warm 

The young within the nest. 
Shut close thine eyes 
For the last songster homeward flies. 

Hush ! hush ! The moonbeams fall 

Upon the summer leas ; 
The night-wind murmurs soft 



Lullaby. 

Among the dusky trees. 
Shut close thine eyes. 
For the last streak of daylight dies. 

Hush ! hush ! The day is done. 

Lie down, my child, and sleep ; 
The silver stars above 

For thee a watch will keep. 
Shut close thine eyes, 
Sweet peace upon thy pillow lies. 

Hush I hush! And happy dreams 
All through the silent night. 

Fear nothing ; slumber on 
Until the morning bright. 

Shut close thine eyes 

For angels sing thy lullabies. 
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Johnny Trot. 



OHNNY TKOT is a rejoicing to his 
pious but afflicted mother. Little 
brave heart that he is, he faces any 
kind of weather, without murmuring, 
so that he may be able to bring a good 
day's earnings in the evening, with which 
bread may be provided for the family. He 
has no father to work for him, but he has 
learnt to trust in his. Father who is in 
heaven, and this enables him to be cheer- 
ful even in a snowy day such as the 
picture shows. He is called Johnny Trot 
by his playmates because he follows his 
daily task with such hearty goodwill, 



never stopping to join in the games that 
he likes so well until he has sold his day's 
portion of fruit, and taken the money .to 
his mother. Nor does he grumble much 
about bad trade, for he is so cheerful, is so 
particular in supplying the best article, 
and so regular in his rounds, that his cus- 
tomers rely upon him, and are pleased to 
see him call. More will be heard of 
Johnny Trot, we think, for a blessing is 
promised to the truthful, the industrious, 
and those who honour their mother, and 
Johnny is putting himselii«ito the way of 
this threefold good. 



Nothing to do. 

BY MABGARET J. PRESTON. 



HAVE shot my arrows, and spun my 
top, 
And handled my last new ball; 
I trundled my hoop till I had to stop, 

And I swung till I got a fall ; 
I tumbled my books all out of the shelves, 

And hunted the pictures through ; 
I've flung them where they may sort 
themselves, 
And. now — I have nothing to do. 

The tower of Babel I built of blocks 

Came down with a crash to the floor" ; 
My train of cars ran over the rocks — 

I'll warrant they'll run no more ; 
I have raced with Grip till I'm out of 
breath ; 

My slate is broken in two, 
Bo I can't draw monkeys — I'm tired to 
death, 

Because I have nothing to do* 

The boys have gone to the pond to fish— 
They bothered me, too, to go; 

But for fun like that I hadn't a wish, 
For I think it's mighty " slow " 



To sit all day at the end of a rod 
For the sake of a minnow or two, 

Or to land, at the farthest, an eel on the 
sod — 
I'd rather have nothing to do. 

Maria has gone to the woods for flowers, 

And Lucy and Eose are away- 
After berries— -I'm sure they've been out 
for hours, 

I wonder what makes them stay ! 
Ned wanted to saddle Brunette for me, 

But riding is nothing anew ; 
"I was thinking you'd relish a canter," 
said he, 

" Because you have nothing to do." 

I wish I was poor Jim Forster's son, 

For he seems so happy and gay 
When his wood is chopped and his work 
all done, 

With his little half -hour of play ; 
He neither has books, nor top, nor ball, 

Yet he's singing the whole day through ; 
But then — he is never tired at all 

Because he has nothing to do. 
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THE OLD OAK TREE. 





CHAPTER II. 

IILLIAM BAKER had not been 
seated many minutes under the 
tree, the second Sunday afternoon 
when George Mills began say- 
ing to him, that he had been 
thinking oyer what he had told 
them that day week ; and that he did not 
see, after all, that Farmer Baker had 
been so very wicked. •'Why," said he, 
" didn't you go to church and behave as you ought, 
and lead a sober, useful, and quiet life, and didn't 
you read the Bible to your children ? what more 
could a man do? To be sure, you got a little 
proud or so ; but that's in our natures, and nobody 
can help their nature." 

" O George, take care what you say," answered 
the old man ; " not help our natures ? What is 
our reason given us for, if not to correct our bad 
inclinations? Yes, we have the power, if we 
pray for strength to enable us to use it ; and un- 
less we do correct our natures, we know that God 
will punish us. God does not require us to do 
more than we can do, but what He does require 
must be done, or else we perish." 

George. — " But, master, I tell you, I know it 
is impossible for a man, let him try as much as 
he can, to get over his nature if it is very bad : 
suppose a man is terribly passionate ; he may do 
his best, and make himself better; but he will 
be in a passion sometimes for all that. Then sup- 
pose a man to be very proud by nature ; nothing 
that he can do will prevent his feeling proud when 
there is occasion for it ; and if he can't help it, 
where is the wickedness ? it is no fault of his." 

William, — " We are not tempted above what 
we are able to bear. Everybody has something 
or other to get over in their temper; one has 
anger to cure ; another pride ; another love of 
money ; another love of pleasure ; another idle- 
ness, and so on : and true it is no one can get the 
better of such evil propensities without God's 
assistance ; but we all know how to get that assis- 
tance ; we know that if we pray, God will hear 
us, — that if we try to cure ourselves, God will 
help us. As we are born in sin, and children of 
corruption, whilst we live on earth we never can 
quite get rid of our wicked imaginations ; and 



a good man, who has been trying all his life with 
God's help to subdue his angry passions, may 
sometimes be surprised into a fit of anger : and 
the good man who is naturally proud, may in 
spite of himself" sometimes feel his pride rising ; 
but then, as soon as they are sensible that they 
have been overcome by the temptation, they are 
sorry for it, .and they pray to God to forgive them, 
and finding from this how weak and foolish they 
are, they take double pains with themselves for 
the future. Now this is all God wants ; He does 
not condemn sinners because they are not perfect, 
but because they do not try to become so. When 
I used to be proud, George, I was not sorry that 
I was proud, but I encouraged myself to be more 
so : my pride, therefore, was sin." 

George. — "But then, master, you had a good 
deal to be proud of — that's some excuse." 

William.—" What had I to be proud of, poor 
dust and ashes that I was ? I was proud of my 
possessions, which in four hours were ashes ; proud 
of my children — and in a few years not one was 
left ; proud of myself— and in a short time I was 
a miserable cripple, half starved and half naked. 
Thus did God show me the worthlessness of those 
things upon which man sets his affections." 

George. — " If all that had but come into your 
head one day, you might have brought down your 
pride of yourself without so many troubles." 

William.— " You heard me tell, last Sunday 
how many afflictions and miseries it took to make 
me humble : how can you think then that any 
thing else would have done it ? besides which, of 
ourselves we can do nothing. God only can give 
us repentance: and you know what means He 
took with me ; for ever praised be His name for 
His unspeakable goodness 1" 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a 
most violent storm of rain, which drove the people 
home, lamenting that they had received so little 
of William Baker's good advice. But perhaps it 
was better that it should be so, as they would be 
more likely fo remember the little which he had 
been enabled to say to them, and especially as 
there is no truth of more importance in the Bible 
than this, that we are not to glory in our riches, 
strength, or wisdom ; but that we must glory only 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER in. 

N the third Sunday, old William was 
beginning to teach the people as 
usual from under the oak, when 
Molly Hopkins's little boy made 
such a noise erying, that no one 
could hear what he said. He therefore stopped, 
and turning towards Mrs. Hopkins, inquired what 
was the matter. The child, it seemed, had asked 
her for a half -penny, and she would not give him 
one, so he began to teaze her, and she gave him a 
slap which made him cry ; then she beat him for 
making a noise, and the boy roared the louder. 

" I am afraid you have not taken care of his 
temper, Molly," said the old man. 

" Why bless you, master," she answered, " I 
have had plague enough with it, I can tell you ; 
sure there was never such a self * willed child in 
the parish as our Jack." 

" That tells more against yourself than the 
boy," said old William : " when children are self- 
willed, it is always the fault of the parents, whose 
duty it is to correct the bad passions of their 
children ; and if they begin to do so early, it is 
not so hard a matter as you may think ; but poor 
people seldom care to punish their children, be- 
cause they won't take the trouble of attending to 
their minds, and think if they mend their clothes, 
and give them plenty of victuals, that's enough. 
But what says Solomon ? ' Train up in a child in 
the way he should go.' Break them of their bad 
ways while they are young and easily taught, and 
correct them when they do wrong, though it does 
put you out of your way." 

Mrs. Hopkins replied, " No one can blame me, 
master, for not correcting of him times enough : 
I am sure it is more than I can tell the trouble he 
has been to me. I beat him, and beat him, and 
he is not a bit the better." 

" And if you expect him to mend for your 
beating you will be mistaken, Molly ; that's the 
very thing that makes him worse." 

" Why, master, you said but now, that it is our 
duty to correct our children, and so it is, I am 
sure." 

William. — " Yes, it is indeed ; both our reason 
and the Bible teach us that ; but I did not say 
beat your child. It may indeed be** necessary to 
beat sometimes, but if a child be properly cor- 
rected from his cradle, he will hardly ever want 
a beating : what I mean by correcting, is not only 
preventing them from doing what is wrong, but 
giving them a good notion of what is right, con- 



vincing them of the wickedness of being naughty, 
and making them fear God betimes. A child 
should be taught to think more of God's anger 
when he has done anything wrong, than of a 
beating from his father and mother; and he should 
be taught to ask forgiveness of G od, which if he 
do with earnestness, his parents need not fear to 
forgive him. But poor people, for want of time 
or inclination, are too apt to give their children a 
slap or a loud scolding, which they soon forget ; 
and not knowing the reason why what they did 
was wrong, don't care if they do it again. I have 
sometimes heard of a father half killing his child 
for thieving or telling a he, and perhaps his cruel 
punishment did no good after all ; when if he had 
brought his child to a sense of his wickedness, 
and of having provoked the anger of God, he 
would never have forgotten it." 

Molly Hopkins. — " Nobody can say that I am 
ever cruel to my children, though they are eo 
obstinate ; I do beat them sometimes, and punish 
them, as every one ought to do, but I let them 
have their own ways when they are good." 

William. — " That is the very thing that makes 
them naughty, Molly. Now you have told me 
just how it is ; you spoil your children, let them 
do what they like ; then of course they go wrong, 
having no sense to direct them ; and then you 
beat them in anger, and think that is enough. 
Oh ! Molly, Molly, I fear you do not do your duty 
by your children 1" 

Molly Hopkins began to cry, and said, no one 
had ever before accused her of not doing her 
duty by her children ; she was sure there was 
not a tenderer mother in the whole place than 
she was. 

" But," said William, " has your eldest boy 
been giving us a proof of his obedience this 
evening? Did not he set up Buch a crying that 
we could not hear ourselves speak, just because 
he could not get what he wanted ? Was that a 
proof that you had brought him up well ?" 

Molly. — " I'm sure, master, you need not be so 
hard, it is only Jack's bad temper ; none of the 
other children would have behaved so, but Jack is 
such a bad boy, there is no helping it." 

William, — " And if Jack is the worst of your 
children, you ought to have taken the more pains 
with him to make him good. I am not hard, 
Molly ; I only talk to you for your benefit, and I 
am quite sure what I say is true, that if you 
had been more attentive to Jack's temper when 
he was a baby, he would not now be the naughty 
boy he is. If he should lie and thieve, and 
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swear and do wickedness, and then die in his 
sins, do you think you would not have to answer 
for it ? Do you think God would not judge you 
for not having taken all the pains in your power 
to make him good, and keep him from doing evil? 
Yes, depend upon it, it would be worse for you 
than for him. We are naturally so prone to sin 
and evil, that unless we are told what is right, we 
are sure to go wrong ; and who can wonder at a 
poor foolish child behaving ill, when he thinks the 
only consequence will be a few loud words, or a 
slap from his mother, who will coax him the next 
minute ? There's my poor Joe ; bitterly have I 
repented our giving way to him as we did when 
he was a child. Of his sins I am guilty in conse- 
quence, for I never took the pains;to make him 
act from religious principle ; and I loved him so 
foolishly, so wickedly, that I could refuse him 
nothing, and ruined him for ever — yet not for 
ever, if my prayers have been heard. Oh ! that 
I could know he is repentant! Though he is 
exiled from his country, and my old hands will 
never feel him again, I should be quite happy 
, could I be but certain that he has reformed his 
life ; but I shall never hear of him again !" 

" Don't take on so master," said George Mills, 
" I have heard say that Botany Bay is a fine 
country, and that a man may get his bread there, 
and be happy, though he is transported for life : 
and there is a minister of the Gospel, no doubt, 
to teach them their duty. But I can't see, for 
my part, why it is necessary to be so very strict 
with children, for there is my neighbour, Smith , 
would never let his boy go to the fair : and so the 
turn up was, he ran away, and went to the fair by 
himself, and they never got him back again, for 
he 'listed, and was off for foreign parts." 

" Your neighbour Smith was right notwith- 
standing, for he knew the bad disposition of his 
son, and that going to fairs would teach him to be 
worse ; for they are bad places." 

George. — " And where's the harm, now, of a fair, 
master ? Sure one must have a little fun some- 
times ; and if a chap is inclined to be wicked, he 
will be wicked, let him go to fairs or stay away." 

William. — " Perhaps not ; being a whole day 
with wicked thoughtless people, may put thoughts 
in his head which would never have come there 
otherwise, for you have allowed to me before now, 
that there is danger in a fair." 

George. — " Yes, but there's danger everywhere. 
I don't- see there can be more danger than any 
man with common sense can keep his head out of. 
I'm going to the fair next week, and what harm 



can come to me? I am not going to drink, or 
fight; no, no, I hope I can keep clear of the 
danger at any rate." 

William. — " Don't be too sure of that, George. 
If a man wilfully run into danger and temptation, 
how can he say that he shall come out of it safely ? 
besides, the very sight of evil is dangerous, for we 
fall into some sins from custom, rather than from 
the love of them. Take my advice, and don't go, 
George. Fairs are wicked places, and 'tis best to 
give up a little pleasure if there is any chance of 
being the worse for it." 

George. — " But I see no chance of the kind. I 
hope I have sense enough to know what I am 
about, and not to get into mischief. But thank 
you, master, for your advice." 

William. — " It is not worth thanking for, if it 
is not worth taking, George : the time may come 
when you will give it to others from your own 
experience, and wish that it had not been given to 
you in vain." 

" George is run down the hill and gone, grand- 
father," said little Susan. 

"What! left me?" cried William : "poor lad, 
he has taken offence, perhaps, because I doubted 
his prudence and sense. If he doubted it a little 
more himself, I should doubt it less. But self- 
confidence is the ruin of young folks ; they neither 
know how strong temptations are, nor how little 
strength they have to resist them. Little strength, 
did I say ? they have none, except it is given them 
from above, in answer to their prayers ; and they 
are to pray for it. It takes a long while before the 
pride and independence of the human heart can 
be subdued. They must have proofs that without 
God they can do nothing, or they will not believe 
it ; they must feel their weakness, or they will not 
confess it. They consider God as if He were the 
maker and preserver of their bodies, but not as 
the controller of their minds. They believe that 
to His providence they owe the daily preservation 
of their lives, but do not think that He sends good 
thoughts and intentions, and that He alone can 
strengthen us to bring good designs to effect, or 
correct the wicked imaginations of our hearts. 

" God's power is unlimited, ftnd our dependence 
upon him complete. If we would act as we ought, 
we must look to Him for the power to do so. Of 
ourselves we cannot do what is acceptable in His 
sight, and we have as much reason to thank Him 
for the little good we are enabled to do, as for our 
food and raiment. I wish I could make George 
think this ; it is all he wants to make him as 
excellent a youth as any I know. I never met 
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with a finer temper, a kinder heart, or a more 
sober, regular, and decent ]#d ; but he is too con- 
fident in himself, as if he thought God had nothing 
to do with his understanding." 

All the company began praising George Mills : 
indeed there was not a lad in the parish that was 
more liked, for he was always good-humoured, 
and ready to do a good turn for anybody. He 
was never known to miss his church, and no one 
ever saw him in liquor. It was delightful to see 
how clean and neat he was on a Sunday, and even 
on working days he always looked more tidy than 
others. If there was any dispute among his 
companions, George was sure to make it up ; if a 
man was in ever so great a passion, George could 
bring him to reason. ♦ In short, all loved and ad- 
mired him, and he was more beloved than ever 
for his great attention to old William. 

" I shan't soon forget," said one poor woman, 
" how kind he was to my boy, Sam, last winter, 
when he broke his arm. George was coming home 
from work after a hard day's labour, and whistling 
by our cottage, when he heard Sam screaming, 
for he was just brought in from the cart after 
the accident. So George asked what was the 
matter; and when he found that my husband was 
out, and only I at home, and not knowing what to 
do for the poor boy, he wrapped him up in a 
blanket, and carried him in his arms, just as I 
might a young baby, all the way to town, three 
long miles, with snow half up his legs, and took 
him to the hospital, and there he stayed with me 
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and the child till his arm was set, and as he was 
a stout boy, you know he soon got over it." 

" And don't you remember," said another, " how 
he used to come and read to me of evenings, when 
I had the rheumatism so bad, and could not get 
out of my chair ? and used to tell me what the 
clergyman had said at church, instead of going 
revelling with bad company, like some others that 
I know." 

" He was a blessing to me when we had the 
fever in our family," said a third, " for he did 
not mind the catching of it, not he ; and when 
no one else would come into the cottage, he helped 
me nurse the children : indeed, our Mary, when 
she was at the worst, would not take the doctor's 
physic from anybody else but George Mills." 

" It does my heart good to hear you all praise- 

him," said old William, " for I love the lad ; but 

he lacks one thing, which I pray to God he may 

attain. He wants that love of his Maker which 

is the only principle of action that can bring him 

joy at the last*. We are all weak, imperfect • 

creatures: the very best may fall, the first may 

be last, and nothing but our endeavour to improve ♦ 

daily, and to persevere to the end, can ensure 

success. The man who is swinging outside of a 

steeple, .has more cause to hold the rope tight 

when he gets near the top, than when he is near 

the bottom. If he let go, he must fall ; and the 

higher he is, the worse his fall will be. ' Let him 

therefore, who thinketh he standeth, take heed 

lest he fall.' " 

(To be Continued.) 
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Winter. 



€HATTERTON, the youthful poet of 
such large promise, but sad memory, 
<&> wrote of this season, — 

Pale, rugged Winter, bending o'er his tread, 
His grizzled hair be-dropp'd with ivy 
dew; 
His eyes, ' a dusky light, congeal'd and 
dead, 
His robe, a tinge of light ethereal blue. 

His train, a motley, sanguine, sable cloud, 

He limps*along the russet, dreary moor; 

While rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, 

and loud, 

Roll the white surges to the sounding 

shore. 



Shakespeare "writes of it in merrier 
mood, as being the season — 

When icicles hung by the wall, 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail ; 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen in the pail. 

If we would feel the warmth of heart 
which winter hath no power to meddle 
with, we must seek to be imparting the 
sunshine of kind thoughts and deeds upon 
the poor and the friendless, so shall the 
blessing of those who were ready to perish 
rest upon us, and the Saviour's smile. 
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God is everywhere. 



T HEBE'S a voice that speaks aloud, 
In the trembling air, 
Hinging high above the cloud, 
" God is everywhere " I 
In the quiet shady lanes, 

By the river side, 
Where the song-bird's mellow strains, 
Echo far and wide. 



"When the shadows clear away 

With the morning light, 
And the cheering sun's warm ray 

Melts the gloom of night, — 
When the lark's glad songs arise, 

In the morning air, 
When his anthems reach the skies,- 

" God is ever there " ! 

In the crowded city street, 

'Mid the stir of life, 
Where the hurried tramp of feet 

Seems a world of strife, — 



In the palace and the hall, 

In the attic bare, 
He is there, and sees it all, — 

" God is everywhere 1 " 

On the sunlit sparkling sea, 

Where the seagulls roam, 
There in solitude reigns He, — 

God has there a home. 
There He is when roars the blast, 

And the storm beats high ; 
When the low'ring clouds drive past, 

In volumes o'er the sky. 

God is ever present here, 

He is ever nigh, 
Nature's voice rings full and clear 

Over earth and sky. 
Angel voices catch the strain, 

In that region fair, 

Echoing over Heaven's plain, 

" God is everywhere " ! 

Joseph Carston. 



Cedars of Lebanon. 
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f£f HESE trees have been long celebrated 
for their beauty, gracefulness, and the 
excellence of their timber. They are 
often mentioned in the Bible, and they 
supplied the woodwork of Solomon's 
temple. Very few of these famous trees 
now remain, although they are noted for 
their longevity, which is owing to a su- 
perior portion of their bark. 

The few that still remain consist of a 
grove of about four hundred trees, old and 
young. Learned travellers think that most 
of the trees in the grove are two hundred 
years old, and several between four and 
eight hundred years ; but there are twelve 
trees there whose age cannot be calculated. 
One traveller thinks that they may be 
about two thousand years old. 



All Arabs have a great veneration for 
these trees ; they believe that an evil fate 
will be sure to overtake anyone who dares 
to injure the " saints," as they call them. 
The cedar has been planted in many parts 
of Europe. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and a tree in London is now three 
feet above the ground. They are not very 
remarkable for their stature, being only 
about fifty feet ^high. On its native moun- 
tains the cedar is found at the base of the 
highest peaks. The Ancients kept their 
writings in boxes or cabinets of cedar wood. 
A long time ago cedar oil was prepared 
from the wood, and a substance called 
cedar resin, which flowed from the trunk, 

was used for embalming the dead. 

Midge. 
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Honest Alfred. 




ELL, mother, I have got a 
place! I have got a place ! " 
cried Alfred Fletcher, one 
afternoon, as he rushed into 
the tidy little room where Mrs. Fletcher 
sat darning a well-worn pair of socks. 

" Have you, my dear," asked the good 
woman, with an eagerness in her speech, 
and a smile upon her lips, which showed 
that she was as much interested in the 
news as the boy himself. 

"Yes, mother. Mr. Hardy, the shop- 
keeper, has hired me. I am to go to-morrow 
morning. He says he'll give me my board 
and a dollar a week right off. If I suit 
him he'll raise my wages after awhile. 
Am I not a lucky boy, mother ?" 

"The Lord has certainly dealt kindly 
with us, my son," replied Mrs. Fletcher, 
who did not believe in luck — what good* 
person does ? — and grateful tears ran down 
her cheeks as she spoke. 

"It will help you grandly, won't it, 
mother?" continued Alfred. "Getting 
my board will save you ever so much : and 
a dollar a week ! why, it will pay your 
rent, and buy my clothes, and — " 

" Stop, my son," said Mrs. Fletcher, 
interrupting her ardent boy, "let us first 
kneel down and thank our Heavenly 
Father for inclining Mr. Hardy to give 
you the place." 

Alfred kneeled by his mother's side, 
and joined her in praising God for His 
goodness. After prayer, the boy resumed 
his speculations about the value of the 
dollar a week, until his mother smiled and 
said, " My dear boy, one would think you 
had discovered a gold mine ; but I am 
afraid you will find your dollar will hardly 
hold out as you fancy it will. Don't 
expect it to buy too much." 



" Well, we are so poor, mother," replied 
Alfred, " that it does look like a big sum 
to me." 

" It is a big sum to us in our poverty, 
child, and I hope you will give Mr. Hardy 
what is worth more than gold in return 
for it." 

" What is that, mother ? " 

" Faithfulness, honesty, and truth, my 
dear boy, are three precious jewels. They 
are, indeed, more precious than gold or 
diamonds. Carry these qualities with 
you to Mr. Hardy's store, and you will 
soon be worth more Shan a dollar a week 
to him. Keep them, and if you should 
lose the place you would still have greater 
riches than a millionaire without them." 

"Faithfulness, honesty, and truth" re- 
peated Alfred to himself, " three precious 
jewels." Then turning to his mother, he 
added, " Mother, I will wear those jewels 
as long as I live." 

" May God help you to do so, my son," 
said Mrs. Fletcher, as she gave her boy a 
motherly kiss. 

The next day found Alfred at his new 
place. He gave his mind to his work, did 
everything well which he was told to do, 
and behaved so dutiful in everything, that 
in the evening Mr. Hardy said to his wife, 
" I believe I have found a faithful boy at 
last." - 

A week passed, and Alfred was still at 
Mr. Hardy's, winning golden opinions 
from his employer. One day, Mr. Hardy 
said to him, "Alfred, go down to the 
cellar and bring me a small firkin of butter 
from the shelf nearest the window." 
Alfred went. When he removed the 
butter firkin, he saw a quarter of a gold 
coin on the shelf. " Oh, dear ! " he said 
to himself, as he took it up, " what a 
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prize ! I wonder how it came here. No 
matter how ; it is not mine. I'll give it 
to Mr. Hardy." 

He did so, and when Mr. Hardy talked 
the matter over with his wife in the even- 
ing, he said — 

" I believe I have found an honest boy 

at last." 
Alfred did not suspect that Mr. Hardy 

had placed the gold there to test his 

honesty. It was a mean act, but Mr. 

Hardy did it. Perhaps other boys had 

robbed him ; still, I think he ought not to 

have tempted Alfred in that way. 

Again the weeks rolled on, until one 
day, as a gentleman was paying Mr. Hardy 
an account, he dropped a ten dollar bill 
upon the floor. The wind blew it down 
the store close to a barrel from which a 
clerk, older than Alfred, was taking some 
rice. This clerk was not honest. So he 
slyly picked up the stray bill and tucked 
it, unperceived as he thought, into his 
vest pocket. 

The gentleman left the store. In a few 
moments, however, he came back in a 
flurry, and said to Mr.- Hardy — 

" I dropped a ten dollar bill from my 

pocket-book just now. Has any one seen 

it ? " 

" Not that I know of, sir," replied Mr. 

Hardy. Then turning to the senior clerk, 

he added — 

" Have youseen anything of it, Dawson ?" 
" No, sir," replied the clerk, with a look 

of seeming innocence. He must have 

been very wicked to tell a he so boldly. 

" Have you seen it, Alfred ? " asked Mr. 

Hardy. 

" No, sir," said Alfred. 

" Then it must be on the floor now," 
rejoined Mr. Hardy, " for no one has been 
in the store since you left it, sir. Will 
you please shut the door, and we will 
search for it." 



The door was closed, and the floor 
searched in every part, but, of course, no 
bill was found. 

"Are you quite sure you dropped it here, 
sir? " asked Mr. Hardy. 

" Quite sure," replied the gentleman. 

" Then it must be here now. Mr. Daw- 
son, are you willing to be searched? " 

" Oh, yes, if you suspect me you may 
search, and welcome," replied Dawson, 
who thought he could afford to be bold, 
because, on seeing the gentleman return, 
he had slyly slipped the bill into Alfred's 
jacket pocket. 

After Dawson had turned his pockets 
out, Alfred did the same, when, to his 
great surprise and confusion, the* bill 
dropped out. The poor boy blushed and 
stammered — 

" I didn't know it was there, sir, indeed 
I didn't." 

"A very pretty story that, only we 
can't quite believe it," said the gentleman 
who had lost the bill. 

" I believe it," said Mr. Hardy. " There 
is a mystery about the case, but I believe 
that boy to be honest and truthful." 

Alfred looked unutterable thanks for 
this expression of confidence. Dawson 
sneered. The gentleman looked puzzled, 
and how the matter would have ended, I 
cannot tell, if it had not been for Mrs. 
Hardy, who now stepped forward from a 
room at the back of the store, from which 
she had heard everything, and said — 

" You are right, Mr. Hardy. I was 
coming into the store when that gentle- 
man dropped the bill. I saw Dawson 
pick it up and put it in his pocket. I 
stepped back and watched him. "When 
the gentleman returned, I saw him glide 
past Alfred and tuck something into his 
jacket pocket. It must have been this 
bill." 
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If it had been proper, Alfred would 
have fallen on the good woman's neck [and 
wept the gratitude he felt for this vindica- 
tion of his honesty and truth. I need 
hardly add that Dawson lost his place. 
Alfred's wages were doubled, and there 
was great joy in his heart, and in the 
heart of his mother that evening, when he 
told her the story of the lost bill. 
* "Now, my son," said she, " you have 
tested the value of a good character joined 



to a good reputation. It placed you 
above your master's suspicions to-day. 
Having already found it pleasant and 
profitable to wear the ornaments of faith- 
fulness, honesty, and truth, I hope you will 
never part with them. They are more 
precious than rubies. Die rather than 
part with them." 

This was good advice. I commend it, 
Mr. Editor, to all the members of your 
vast " juvenile " family. 



To the Baby. 



BY A. L 

^♦'OUK eyes have opened on a world 
oj Of gladness and of sorrow, 
«§° ' But nought you fear, 

0, Baby dear, 
The shadows of to-morrow. 
Your Mamma's face, the moving forms, 
Your little clumsy fingers, 

All make surprise, 

In your bright eyes 
A thought half-wakened lingers. 

I half believe, dear little girl, 
'Tis not the things around you 
That makes your eyes 
So wondrous wise ; 
But memories that surround you. 

I wish your lips could speak the thought 
Your eyes are half expressing ! 

Have you a past, 

Boundless and vast, 
Of peace and joy and blessing ? 
Are visions of a life that's gone 
Over your senses stealing? 

And do you grieve 

For what you leave ? 
Can love dispel the feeling ? 

Or are they only germs of thought 
Your brain is just receiving ? 

Your face reveals — 

And yet conceals — 
A wonder and a grieving I 



i. M. A. 

Say, are they mem'ries, little one, 
That fill your eyes with wonder ? 

Some that are glad 

And some so sad — 
Eyes smile with tear-drops under. 

Maybe you know the spirit-tongue, 
Are angels now addressing 

Some words of cheer 

We cannot hear ? 
I'm weary of my guessing. 

We only know, dear litle girl, 
That life is just beginning ; 

With love and gain, 

With peace and pain, 
With pardon for the sinning. 

Weakness to conquer, doubts to crush, 
While daily strength receiving, 

By Jesus led, 

With manna fed, 
Till heavenly stature gaining. 

And if we consecrate each day 
As holiest of the seven, 

Christ's will is done ! 

His kingdom come ! 
And Earth is fair as Heaven. 

Then do not falter, little one, 
Or grieve at coming sorrow ; 

Your yesterday 

Is in to-day, 
And all joy in to-morrow I 
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The Little White Star. 

By Helen V. Osbobne. 




DON'T believe in all his life 
Packy ever had a place of his 
own. Not even when he was 
a baby in his mother's arms 
was that cozy place strictly 
his. He shared it with a younger and an 
older baby, and between them his turn to 
be lifted up seldom came. If on the old 
rough floor Packy found a bit of sunshine 
to dip his hands and feet into, and sat 
there for a moment to let the brightness 
creep up his little bare legs, he was sure 
to have to move out of it directly in favour 
of another. And if, of a cold winter's 
night, Packy, tired and sleepy, crept early 
to bed, only a few hours after it would be, 
"Move over, Packy, an' make room for 
the baby," and over into the freezing 
sheets beyond, Packy's roly-poly little 
body would have to go, while another 
snuggled down into the warmth of the 
place that he had left, without even a 
thank you. Not even at table, when 
Packy grew older, was there a place all 
his. If he got to dinner first, he would 
move from side to side to accommodate 
the different members of the large family, 
and by the time he reached the last side, 
the seat there h#d generally been grabbed 
by another, and he was usually obliged to 
wait. 

Perhaps if Packy had shown a little 
more spirit he might have fared better; 
but I am not sure. This much I know, 
that from the very first moment Packy 
took notice of anything in this world, it 
seemed to be fully impressed upon him 
that there was very little room for him 
anywhere ; and sometimes his eyes used 
to look sad and tired, as if he wished he 
had never come. But perhaps he didn't 



wish anything of the kind; it may have 
been only a fancy of mine, for certainly he 
had that look, at times, on his face before 
he was old enough to talk, and therefore 
it may have been his natural expression. 

Packy was not weak and sickly ; he was 
a stout little chap, though very likely he 
got his muscle in being constantly driven 
from place to place. He was a very 
thoughtful boy, though he didn't say much. 
Very few people — not even his mother — 
knew all the strange ideas that crowded 
Packy's brain. And I guess no one cared 
very much, every one was always so busy. 
Sometimes, though, Packy would come 
home from the mission school, Sundays, 
and paste with his little wet fingers a bit 
of coloured paper on the old beam that 
ran across their attic home ; and I do 
think that sometimes Packy's mother, when 
she got a minute's time, did wonder what 
those little dots of red, yellow, and blue 
paper meant, not larger than a snowflake 
in size, but she almost always forgot to ask 
Packy about it ; and then, when one is 
poor, care dulls his curiosity. Often Packy 
would come in from the streets with a 
• frown on his face, and his dirty fists each 
in a big knot as if he were afraid his arms 
would slip off over his hands ; but the 
moment his eye caught sight of the colours, 
the rough sea on his face would calm, and 
he would walk around the old beam and 
whisper to himself, and his yellow hair 
would fairly gleam with the thoughts 
which flashed through his brain underneath. 

Packy had not been to the mission school 
but two or three months, and it was only 
by chance he got there at all. Only by 
chance I — well, God's chance for Packy, I 
mean. There were so many comforting 
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things God wanted Packy to know. He 
threw him right in the way of the teachers, 
and the rest, of course, was easy enough. 

Packy used to wish that some time, at 

Sunday-school, he might be able to secure 

a seat by the teacher's side; but he did 

not expect his wish to be fulfilled, for the 

big boys pushed him on, on, on, clear up 

to the end of the class, or down to the 

foot, so that he had to fairly stretch his 

little ears to catch all the words that fell 

from the teacher's lips. The teacher used 

to think he took down some of her wisdom 

with his mouth, for he generally kept it 

open when she talked, but she never said 

so to Packy. I don't think she cared 

much that the boys pushed Packy away 

from her, because he was generally so 

dirty, and his clothes so ragged compared 

to the rest. She used to like to have Tom 

Thatcher sit the nearest, — his mother was 

- a washerwoman and sent him abroad quite 

clean on Sundays. Tom, though, was a 

big rough fellow, and used to steal and 

swear, and I'm afraid he used to drink ; 

while Packy had a fair white soul in his 

body, that might sit next the purest and 

not sully its neighbour. But we do not 

always take such things into account, and 

the teacher forgot about it ; only she was 

very good to them all, and tried to help 

them all she could. 

One Sunday, though, the teacher was 
almost sorry she had bothered to come to 
the school when she saw only Packy's 
eyes shining out at her as she entered the 
seat. It was a rainy Sunday, and the 
room was close ; and Packy, coming 
through the mud of a mile or "two, was 
dirtier than ever. She smiled at him 
though, and helped him find the place 
when the school read, and told him he was 
a good boy for coming. He never knew 
but she was quite glad to see him. 

" It's of but little use to go through the 



lesson to-day, for only one," she said ; 
" let us just read it over again to ourselves, 
Packy, and next Sunday, when the whole 
class is here, we will explain it. The four- 
teenth chapter of John; you have the 
place, Packy ? ' Let not your heart be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me.' " 

" Believe also in Me," trailed Packy's 
little voice behind the teacher's. 

" ' In my Father's house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.' " 

" There ye may be also," laboured 
Packy. 

And then they both stopped ; and Packy 
raised his eyes and looked straight at his 
teacher, and the teacher took her eyes 
from the book and looked straight at 
Packy; and almost before she knew it, 
end so very strange it was, too, her eyes 
nearly filled with tears at the sight of the 
little yearning face before her. 

" I go to prepare a-a-place," stammered 
Packy, studying his book again and look- 
ing up. 

Then his hot dirty hand crept over into 
the teacher's, and that hand so fair and 
white closed around it softly, just as if she 
loved Packy. 

There were two persons in that class 
besides the teacher — God was there — and 
the teacher felt it. " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these," thrilled 
her heart. 

" I go to prepare a place for you," sought 
Packy the third time. 

" Yes, a place for you, Packy ; just such 
a place as you can best fill ; such a place 
as you would most like." 

"To keep for myself? I suppose it 
couldn't mean that, could it?" 

" To keep? Yes. God will keep it for 
you. He will fix it up just for you. . Has 
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prepared it already, perhaps, and it waits 
for you, Packy, and for no one else under 
the sun." 

" A place all my own," murmured Packy. 
" Once I had a place as a boot-black ; but 
Ned Carter got me out of it. I sold some 
newspapers once; but I lost the job. I 
was too little for anything, they said. I 
haven't ever had a place of my own at all, 
— not even a chair in our attic." And then, 
after a pause, Packy added, " Sometimes 
one gets tired to never have no place." 

" Packy, the place Jesus has for you, no 
one else could fill or take, should all the 
world die and go to heaven first. Jesus 
has been thinking of you ever since you 
were borrif and has been looking out for 
your place and making it more beautiful 
than words can tell." 

Packy's sweaty little hand trembled. 

"There are places in this world we 
think we could fill, Packy, if we only had 
the chance ; only had money or friends to 
lift us into them ; but so many times we 
seem to be kept back, and the chance to 
go forward seems never to come. Then 
again there are places in hearts we crave ; 
we long for love, for sympathy ; but the 
world is so crowded, we are pushed aside 
and forgotten. Forgotten by the world, 
you know, Packy," pressing his hand, 
" but not by God. He is ever watching 
out for us, and all that we need will be 
found in the place He is preparing for 
us there. And to think we are to have all 
eternity to spend in a place of our own, 
Packy. We can get along very well the 
little time we stay on earth, can't we, dear, 
even if we never find a place just ours 
below? Jesus died to bring you to the 
place above. It is sure to you- " 

" 'Bought with a price/ " flashed Packy, 
thinking of a red bit of paper on the old 
beam. 



" Yes, that was our lesson two Sundays 
ago. You have a big memory for such a 
little fellow, Packy. 'I go to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am there ye 
may be also.' Say that again, Packy. 
You — but there, the bell has wrung. You 
will be here next Sunday, Packy? We 
didn't get far with the lesson to-day, but 
perhaps it is just as well; you will remem- 
ber better what I have told you." 

"Yes, ma'am, an' I'll come rain or 
shine, — an' I'll put a white star for this 
Sunday, — an' I love you for all." 

She didn't know what he meant; but 
she said, " Yes, yes," and bowed her head 
pleasantly, and threw a loving smile all 
over him from top to toe. 

She was so glad she did, afterwards, and 
so glad she had taken an interest in h\m 
that Sunday; for though it was the first 
time she had spoken straight to his heart, 
it was also the last chance she had in 
which to do it. Last chances come so 
often when we are not aware they are the 
last. 

" Packy Mack, a child living in Banter Bow, was last 
night clinging to the railing of a horse-car No. 5, when a 
bigger boy thrust him from his place, causing him to fall 
and the wheel of an omnibus passing oyer the little boy 
injured him fatally." 

• That was the paragraph which ran 
through the morning papers a few days 
afterward. Almost the first words the 
teacher saw as she glanced over the paper 
at breakfast time. Chance again, for she 
seldom read the paper so early. God's 
chance this time, too. 

For only an hour or two afterward, on a 
dirty attic floor, by a little bed in which, 
for once, there was plenty of room, the 
teacher knelt by Packy's side and held his 
hand in hers as she had a few days before. 
The little panting form had nearly done 
with life; but the mind of the boy was 
busy even in death. The old beam, with 
its bits of pAper, was near Packy's bed, 
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and his great suffering eyes looked at the 
colour-spots lovingly. 

" ' Bought — with — a — price/ " mur- 
mured Packy, slowly, as he counted the 
red spots. " ' I — love — them — that — love 
— me/ " he continued, noting the dash of 
blue. " ' He — knoweth — our — frame/ " 
he whispered, catching sight of the yellow ; 
and other verses of Scripture he repeated, 
though at intervals his mind seemed to 
wander. " I — go," said Packy, at length 
opening his eyes, which for some moments 
had remained closed; "I — go," he re- 
peated, {and stopped, gasping for breath ; 
and all who heard him thought he spoke 
of his death. 

The teacher smoothed his hair, and 
whispered, " Only a little while before us, 
you go, Packy, we will all come so soon." 

But Packy's eyes travelled slowly from 
the teacher's face to a little white paper 



star fastened on the beam, and then back 
to his teacher again. His glance beseeched 
her to help him. But she did not under- 
stand. " I — go," he murmured again and 
again, looking at her in the same anxious, 
wistful way. 

"Packy, what is it? What is it you 
want, Packy?" exclaimed the teacher. 

But Packy wanted nothing. For just 
then Heaven dawned on Packy, and 
thrilled his soul. With his eyes fixed on 
the little white star, the child whispered, 
"I — go — to — prepare — a — place — f or — 

you — ; a-r-place, a — place " and then 

all was still. For the Comforter had come, 
and lifted Packy into that place all his 
own. 

No longer any need of the little white 
star has Packy; so in the little fellow's 
name I have taken it down to-day, and in 
God's name present it to you. 
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PUZZLES. 




Abithmetic. 
I. — What is the price of eggs per dozen 
when two less in a shilling's worth raises 
the price one penny a dozen ? 

II. — Chabade. 
My first you carry where'er you go, 

And yet sometimes it carries another, 
So pleasantly chatting too and fro 

The owner and Jim his baby brother. 
My second also will bear you up 

If, journeying far, you linger, weary, 
While mother or sister bring a cup 

Of tea to remove the feeling dreary. 
Yet both make a unit, not a pair, 
I stand before you, my name declare. 

BEVIEWS. 
Knowing and Doing, by Mrs. H. H. B. Paull. 
Hodder and Stoughton. This work will increase 
the reputation of the authoress; it is written 
with noble purpose, and in a style clear and 
attractive. It is just the book for parents to give 
to children who are going back to school duties, 
for it will greatly interest, while it cannot fail to 
instruct them. 



THE PBIZES FOB 1878. 
We are not able to give the answers to the 
December puzzles until next month, but the 
names of the prize winners are: 1st., A. J. 
Haynes and E. Meadowcroft, equal: 2nd., J. 
Butterworth, W. JI. Holden, C. W. Heywood, B. 
Illingworth, and L. Meadowcroft. W. H. "Whit- 
worth is again one mark within a prize ; T. 
Baymont has an equal number. "We wiU meet 
the case of so many similar number of marks by ' 
giving a four-shilling book to each of the first- 
class, and a two-shilling book to each of the 
second-class. The prizes are again the generous 
gift of Mr. Thomas "Whitworth, of Bochdale. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Bev. Bichard Gray, 

Huddersfield. 
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None For Us. 




T is said that children who are fond 
of dumb animals, generally grow 
up to be kind men or women. 
Dogs and cats soon discover who 
are kind towards them, and show 
their affection in unmistakable fashion. 
Many notable persons have had pets of 
which they have been very fond, and it is 
3aid that Prince Bismarck, the present 
Chancellor of the German Empire, has a 
large hound that is scarcely a moment 
absent from his side, seeming to 
understand that his . master is an extra- 
ordinary man with many enemies, and 
that therefore he must have special care. 
Miss Eliza Cook also was given to the 
keeping of a favourite dog, and the follow- 
ing poem of her's shows clearly how much 
it was prized, and how sincerely it was 
mourned, The poem is called — 

A DOGGKEL DITTY. 

The feeling and fancy will often indulge 

In very odd whims of selection, 
When giving the title that serves to divulge 

The dumb pet of our social affection. 

And my one grain of sense was oft deemed to be 
lost 

In a bushel of chaff 'from Bedlam ; 
When the creature came nigh that I used to accost 

With the greeting of " deardleum Kedlum." 

But, somehow, it never came into my head 
To say " Kenneth " — the name he was chris- 
tened — 
He was always styled " Kenny," or " Keddle," or 
" Ked," 
And he seemed to love each while he listened. 

One called him " Kentucky," another " Kenmuir," 
So others had some touch of Bedlam ; 

But the fondest of all that kind voices let fall, 
Was liquid and musical " Kedlum." 



When the dinner, roast-beef, or the breakfast, 
sardine, 
My visitors freely were sharing ; 
With his nose on the table, this guest might be 
seen, 
Most pensively, patiently, staring. 

No vulgar entreaty, no whimpering cry, 
His wants or his wishes were stating ; 

But a soft importunity dwelt in his eyes, 
Saying, " deardleum Kedlum is waiting." 

No coaxing could win him to follow the track 
Of the known ones, who petted and fed him : 

He'd stand, while they bribed him, with glance 
that looked back, 
And resist with all might if they led him. 

If I walked in the daylight, with restless despair, 
Old " Kedlum " was ever beside me ; 

If I sat in the night-gloom, old "Kedlum" was 
there, 
Ab if watchful, lest ill should betide me. 

Mayhap some strange weaving of sympathy's 
chain, 
Held our spirits, and linked them together ; 
Though the woman was born to hunt thoughts in 
the brain, 
And the hound to chase deer in the heather. 

The forms of the past that fill'd bonnie Broom 
Hill, 
Will yet on the present be stealing ; 
The sound of the " Tumbling Boy," follows me 
still; 
And quaint Teddington church bells are 
pealing. 

I see the gay woodbine around the dark pine, 
Like a happy child nursed by sad mother ; 

I see the clematis and hop-blossoms twine, - 
Tying true lover's knot 3 with each other. 

I see the sweet limes, the green-sloping mound, 
And the roses, 'mid bay-leaves reposing ; 

And the picture is perfect when Kedlum is found 
In the shade of acacia trees dozing. 

I have left him — still dozing — still taking his rest, 

With the spring flowers over him peeping; 
And the stranger may tread on his fresh, mossy 
: bed, 
But old " Kedlum " won't rouse from his sleeping. 
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THE OLD OAK TREE, 

CHAPTER IV. 




EOEGE MILLS had scarcely 
settled old William under the 
oak, before he began telling 
him that he had been at the 
fair, and was not the worse 
for it. "William asked him how he 
could be sure of that, and} he said, 
because he had resisted all temptation, 
and done nothing that he was sorry for 
afterwards. " Did you do nothing but 
what you intended to do ? " asked William. 
"No," answered George, "unless it was 
buying a hat that cost me more than it 
turns out to be worth ; however, it will 
last me the summer, no doubt." 

William. — " You wanted a hat, p erhaps?" 

George, — " Why, no, I cannot say that 
I did exactly : only it seemed as good as 
the squire's, and a bargain ; so I bought 
it." 

William. — " I am sorry you were taken 
in, George ; but if you had the money to 
spare, it was better to lose it so, than in 
gaming, or other bad ways, and you have 
bought a little experience ; another time 
I should recommend you to keep your 
savings for a day of need ; put them into 
the savings 1 bank, or lay them out in what 
is necessary." 

George. — " I had not any savings to lose, 
for I gave what I had towards buying the 
cow for mother; but the hat seemed 
cheap, and I was sure to want one some 
day or other ; James Hodge stood by, so I 
just borrowed the money from him." 

William. — " Then the fact is, you took a 
fancy to what you did not really want 
because it was smart, and to satisfy your 
extravagance you ran into debt." 

George.— " 'Tis hard to call it running 
in debt just because I borrowed a few 
shillings of a friend ; I shall pay him out 



of next week's wages, or the week after, 
at furthest, and the hat's a hat, though it 
prove a bad one." 

William. — " Yes, and a debt is a debt, 
though it be a small one. If it were only 
a few halfpence, and there was no occasion, 
you had better not have borrowed them. 
How do you know that you will earn the 
money in a week ? you may be ill, and 
not able to work, or you may have other 
• calls for your money ; but the worst of 
borrowing anything is, that it leads you 
into a bad habit. At first you borrow 
only a little ; then only a little more ; and 
at last you may come to think nothing 
more of pounds than you once did of 
pence." 

Just at this moment there was a great 
stir among the people ; and as they usually 
stood quiet and silent, William thought 
something must be the matter ; he there- 
fore asked the cause of the bustle, and 
was told that Sally Hopkins had lost her 
brooch, and they were all looking for it. 
William seemed much vexed at thig, and 
at last said, " Sally, Sally, why will you 
wear such trumpery ? " Sally answered 
pertly, that if it had been trumpery she 
should not care to lose it, but it was a 
very handsome brooch, and cost a good 
many shillings. " Then more shame for 
you," said William, "you can but just 
buy decent clothes for your back, and yet 
cress out in finery that costs money." 

Sally. — " It was no buying of my own, 
master; I never spend my money so, 
except it is buying ribbons or a bit of lace 
now and then; Tom Lewis gave me the 
brooch, he bought it at the fair last 
week." 

William.— "Yes, yes,, the fair, I dare 
say. I wonder how much idle money ** 
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spent at that fair, and Tom Lewis's father 
is on the parish too. ' 

"Well, master/' cried George, who 
always stood tip for other people's little 
weaknesses, as he called them, ' ' and if Tom 
did give a few shillings for the brooch, it 
was but to get a keepsake for his sweet- 
heart ; where's the harm of that ? " 

William. — " The harm is in the choice ; 
suppose Tom .Lewis had bought her a 
Bible, or a Prayer-book, would not that 
have been better? " 

George. — "Perhaps it might ; but I sup- 
pose he did not think of that ; besides, 
there are no Bibles to be bought at fairs, 
or any thing of that kind." 

William. — "Then if there is nothing 
good to be bought there, people had better 
not buy anything ; and if people only go 
to fairs to idle away their time and spend 
their money, I suppose they had better 
stay away— don't you think so, George ?." 

George. — ""Why, I can't say but that I 
think fairs are very amusing for all that ; 
but perhaps if the young girls were not to 
go, it would be better for them ; 'tis not 
the place for women." 

William. — "But if fairs are innocent 
harmless places for diversion, as you main- 
tain, the women have as much right to go, 
and may as well go as the men. But I 
say they are bad places for both; and 
here are two proofs of it ; you have lost 
some shillings and been cheated in buying 
a hat; and Sally Hopkin's lover has 
bought her a brooch, which is not fit for a 
decent young woman in her station to 
wear." 

All the girls in the company now 
began to murmur at what old William 
said. They thought it was a very neat 
brooch, and did not know why Bally 
should not wear it. 

William. — " What is it that makes you 
girls have a value for a brooch, or a pin, 



or a flower? is it not that you may be 
dressed more like your betters ? you may 
be sure that is the reason, becaus e if they 
did not wear brooches, you weald not 
care for them; now, the endeavour to 
imitate your superiors in that manner, is 
just the reverse of being contented ia the . 
state of life in which it has pleased God to 
place you, and you all know that the 
tenth commandment says, ' Thou shaft 
not covet any thing that is thy neighbour's. 
Then again, in order to get these fine 
things, money must be given for them, and 
that money you have no right to give. If 
there is any thing you really want, or any 
poor person whom you ought to relieve, it 
is as good as robbing that person or your* 
self, if you spend your money upon what 
is of no use, though it be but one shilling . 

" And besides the cost of the thing, how 
does it make you look ? do you think any 
one would mistake you for a lady, because 
you were dressed in finery? Depend 
upon it, instead of looking better, you lose 
the decency and respectability of your 
appearance. Your desire should be to 
dress suitably to your own station ; it is 
that people will judge you by, not by the 
fashions of another station." 

Now there was a young girl amongst 
the company named Betsy Smith, who- 
was of a very good disposition and well 
behaved, but sometimes rather thoughtless . 
A friend had made her a present of a 
flower, which she wore in her bonnet and 
was very proud of, for it had never come 
into her head that she had no business to- 
put on such finery ; but as soon as she 
heard from William Baker how wrong it. 
was, she felt so* ashamed of her pride and 
iaUy, that she took it off, and throwing it 
on the ground at the old man's feet, said^ 
" there it might lie, for she would never 
wear such trumpery again." The other 
gkls, seeing her do this, did not like to be- 
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behind her in confessing their faults; so 
one. took off an old feather, another her 
ear-rings, another her smart ribbons, 
another her beads, and some took oat gold 
pins, and some brooches, till there was 
quite a little heap on the ground. Sally 
Hopkins, however, did not choose to part 
with her brooch; but Tom Lewis, her 
lover, was so struck with what had 
been said, that he cried out, " Come, Sally, 
throw away that foolish trinket, and I 
will buy you a Bible instead ; as master 
says that is the best present, and I should 
be quite sorry to see that thing any more." 
Sally would not listen to hfm for some 
time, but at last she let him throw it on 
the heap. 

" There are good girls for you ! " said 
George Mills, " they have all stripped off 
their finery, and here is a heap almost up 
to your knees, master ; suppose we tie 
them together, and hang them on the tree 
over the chair?" 

He had no sooner spoken, than they all 

began with great glee to make a garland 

of the ribbons and flowers, and when they 

had done, they fastened it to a branch, 

und let it hang among the leaves. 

" There, master," said George, " I only 
wish you could see what a fine show of 
blossoms our old oak has all at once ! but 
to be sure suoh dirty flowers are no great 
ornament to it, any more than they were 
to the bonnets." 

" The tree has no cause to think itself 
the better for them, more than the young 
women," said William Baker. "The 
glory of the oak is in its strength, its 
branches, its leaves, and acorns ; it spreads 
its roots around, and fastens them into the 
soil, which prevents its falling ; and though 
the winds blow hard, it stands firm. "What 
can a gadand add to this ? and do not the 
flowers look foolish contrasted with its 
large trunk and noble branches? In like 



manner, the glory of a young woman is 
her piety; if this takes root downward, it 
will bear fruit upward, and will keep her 
steady, let the storms of the world blow 
as they may. What then can outward 
adornings add to her comeliness ? Will a 
poor creature, made of dost and ashes, 
whose life is but a span,-*-will she whose 
thoughts are employed about her duties, 
and in preparing for eternity, have any 
wish to deck herself out in ribbons? 
Surely not ! how inconsistent is finery of 
dress with that meekness and poorness of 
spirit which is essential to true holiness! 
You, my young friends, have showed your 
convictions of the truths I have spoken, 
by taking off your ornaments ; you have 
done well, but more is required of you ; 
you must put on the ornaments of meek- 
ness and humility, and not be content with 
stripping thos e marks of pride from your 
bodies ; you must subdue the passion in 
your hearts. It is much easier to do the 
one than the other ; yet the task is not 
too difficult to be performed, if you ask 
the Holy Spirit to do it for you, striving- 
at the same time to do what you can in 
His strength ; you are all very zealous 
to- day, and I hope you will not be luke- 
warm to-morrow." 

William Baker showed how well he 

knew the human heart, by doubting if 

these girls would continue to reject finery. 

Some of those who were the first to take 

it off that afternoon, and who dressed very 

plainly for a month or more, were seen 

again with ribbons and flowers before the 

next winter, so seldom can people conquer 

their vanity and overcome bad habits. In 

doing this, they were more to blame than 

before, because at first they did it thought^ 

le ssly, but when they acted in a manner 

which they had been told was wrong, what 

was before indiscretion become sin. 

There were two of the young women, 
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however, who were never afterwards 
dressed in a manner unbecoming their 
station. One was Betsy Smith, and the 
other was Sally Hopkins. Sally regretted 
her brooch a long time, but Tom Lewis 
saved up his money and bought her a 
Bible. How much better worth that was 
than the brooch -was soon seen, for from 



reading that blessed book, her character 
quite changed, and from a pert, flaunty 
girl, she became the most modest, decent, 
and respectable young woman in the 
parish. Tom never again went to a fair, 
and when he or Sally saved any money, 
they always said to each other, " Bemem- 
ber the brooch." 

(To be Continued.) 



The First Sermon. 




rHEBE they sat, Ora and Otto, curled 
up on the hassocks in one of the 
front pews — one of the very first 
pews in the middle block — a position 
not in general favor; consequently they 
were beyond the range of any gaze which, 
if not actually offended by their untidiness, 
would, at least, have scrutinised them 
curiously and critically. Nobody saw them 
but the minister, who could only look and 
wonder at his odd little hearers, then wait 
until the sermon was over for the purpose 
of speaking with them. It would not be 
difficult to guess how they got there. The 
honeybee, the brown wasp, and blue-bottle 
come to church in summer weather, when 
doors and windows stand wide open, just 
so, these waifc from the street strayed in. 

There they sat, bare-headed, bare-footed, 
with dirty little hands folded in their laps, 
hair like brush-heaps, and eyes more like 
coal bins than anything else under sun or 
earth. 

The pastor soon discovered that, spite of 

he intense heat, the passing flash of 

ightning's wing, the thunder pulses 

throbbing in the distance, he had two 

hearers whose attention never wavered in 

the least. 

Once the lights flared, then almost 
died out. Next, some one with squeak- 



ing boots left the place. Again, a hymn- 
book fell with a loud crash, -yet those 
bundles of rags, with black spares for eyes, 
neither lifted nor stirred. He was really 
sorry, this good, kind man, when, the 
service over, he looked and they were gone 
— had vanished like two little bats that 

belonged to the darkness and loved it. He 
had not gone far, however, on his home- 
ward journey, when a shadow within a 
shadow stirred, a thin, dirty little hand 
reached out and touched him. 

" O, sir, please give me some for my sick 
mother." 

" Give you what, child?" 

' ' Wine and milk, ' ' replied the eager young 
voice. " We've nothing to buy them with, 
and the doctor wants her to have them. 
You said come without money, you know, 
and I'm here. Otto 's brought the kettle, 
and I've got a bottle." 

"That was my text this evening," 
remarked the minister to a friend who had 
joined him. " ' Come buy wine and milk, 
without money and without price.' These 
children were my most attentive hearers. 
The girl, you perceive, has applied it to 
the one great need she is conscious of. 
What can I do ?" 

•' We'll go with them to their home, and 
see what is required of us," replied the 
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gentleman. " If this story is strictly true, 
neither kettle nor bottle shall remain 
empty." 

Up a narrow court in the church's rear, 
they found a woman far advanced in con- 
sumption, who had evidently seen better 
days. Worse ones, too, because love of 
wealth and pleasure had led her down to 
the horrible pit, and into the miry clay the 
Bible tells us about. Her husband was 
in his grave; wealth and station had 
vanished like a dream, and now as the 
waters of the dark valley crept chillily 
about her feet, she looked and longed for 
an upward ray to pierce her spirit's gloom. 

The Eev. Mr. E— , while ministering 

to her bodily needs, lost no time pointing 
her to the Sun of Eighteousness ; and as he 
talked, fear and agony faded out of the 
woman's face, and the light of a great hope 
dawned in her beautiful eyes. Those two 
little bundles of rags, Ora and Otto, sat 



curled up in one corner listening, just as 
they had listened from the pew, with 
hands folded in their laps, lips apart, and 
a deep, dead shining in the orbs that never 
for an instant left the speaker's face. Ora 
met him on the stairs as he was going out. 

" I know what it means now," she 
whispered. " Maybe I wouldn't if you'd 
brought the words without the wine and 
milk." 

She stood on the step above him, a 
little girl upon whose head the years were 
light and few, a slight figure in rags and 
tatters ; nevertheless, he saw at once that 
her heart had taken in the heavenly from 
earthly types, and was exceeding thankful- 

A week later Ora and Otto were 
motherless, yet not alone. Kind friends 
took them in, kind hands ministered unto 
them; but neither ever forgot their first 
sermon, nor the kettle and bottle the " 
brought to put it in. 
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The Savoyards' Offering. 




HE inhabitants of Savoy, in France, 
are mostly Eoman Catholics, and 
have been ^ught by their priests 
that prayers offered to the Virgin 
Mary will be presented by her to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The two poor 
men in the picture who are street 
musicians, stay a few moments on their 
journey to play a tune as a tribute of 
praise to Mary, whose image is by the 
way side. The readers of the Hive would 



* 

not pray to Mary at all, but if they will 
remember that Jesus was obedient and 
loving to His mother, and wishes them to 
be the same to theirs, then perhaps they 
may find help in the remembrance to do 
their duty. And we may pray to the 
Lord Jesus to give us strength, and He 
will hear our prayers. 

The next picture shews us two children 
who are doing their best to lighten their 
mother's duties. 
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Our Mother. 




UE mother's lost her youthfulness" ; 

Her locks are turning gray, 
And wrinkles take the place of 
smiles — 
She's fading every day. 
We gaze at her in sorrow now, 

For though we've ne'er been told, 
We can but feel the weary truth — 
Our mother's growing old. 

Our mother's lost her youthfulness ; 

Her eyes grow dim with tears, 
Yet still within her heart there shines 

Some light of other years ; 
For oft shell speak in merry tones, 

Smile as in youth she smiled ; 
As o'er her heart some memory steals 

Of when she was a child. 

Our mother's lost her youthfulness : 

The light step has grown slow ; 
The graceful form has learned to stoop, 

The bright cheek lost its glow ; 
Her weary hands have grown so thin ; 

Her dear hand trembles now ; 
'Passing away," in deep sad lines, 

Is traced upon her brow. 



Our mother's lost; her youthfulness ; 

Her smiles are just as kind, 
Her tones to us are soft as erst — 

Where should we dearer find ? 
But as we note the trembling tongue, 

And mark the stooping form, 
A sad voice whispers to our hearts, 
"Ye cannot keep her long." 

Our mother's lost her youthfulne s ; 

We see it every day, 
And feel more drearily the utL 

She soon must pass away. 
Ah ! even now the " boatman pale " 

We fear is hovering nigh ; 
Waiting, with white sails all unfurled, 

He will not heed our cry . 

But gently bear the wearied form 

Into the phantom bark 
She will not fear — Ghrisi ?: j, c efore ; 

The way will not be dark ; 
And safe beyond the troubled stream, 

Her tired heart's strife o'er, 
Our angel mother glorified, / 

Will grow old nevermore. 



Balm—" Sympathy." 




precious flower I O blessed balm ! 
Wherein doth lie thy mystic charm 
To soothe the weary breast ? 

To bring to fainting souls fresh zeal, 
For aching hearts their sorrows heal, 
And give the troubled rest. 



Ah! not 'mid leaved and flowers it- lies, 
But in the power they emblemize 

And teach so silently ; 
That wondrous power from Him above 
Which binds men's hearts in closer love, 

And we call Sympathy. 
Huddersfield. Geo. H. Elam. 
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Didn't 

BY G. B. 

|£ SHOULD like to put his picture right 
IT here ; an ugly little dwarf, with mis- 
chief and malice in every feature yet 
so small you never would suspect he 
could make so much trouble in the world. 
He seems to have the faculty of being 
everywhere at once ; and I could not 
begin to tell you the mischief he can do in 
five minutes. • Didn't think threw the end 
of a match on the floor and burned up a 
whole block of houses; he shook the ashes 
from his pipe into the dead prairie grass 
and started a fire that swept away the 
barns and harvests and homes for half a 
township. He dropped a fire-cracker on 
Fourth of July, and left a great city in 
ashes. He played with a railroad switch, 
and sent a crowded express train to des- 
truction. He pointed a gun at his play- 
mate, for fun, and killed him instantly. 
He left an open knife where the baby 
found it, and crippled one soft little hand 
for ever. 

Didrit think loses things by never putting 
them in their places ; breaks and ruins 
things by taking them for improper uses ; 



Think. 

GILLESPIE. 

comes late to church and late to school ; 
in fact is always in trouble and disgrace, 
and considers himself abused and badly 
treated. 

If you'll take his word for it, he never 
in his life meant' to do a wrong thing ; and 
ugly as he is, the boys and girls of whom 
he takes possession will always defend 
him, and make excuses for him. They 
don't believe Didn't Hiink is a bad fellow at 
all ; he's only a thoughtless, good-natured 
idler, who means well enough. How the 
wretched little cheat must laugh as they 
try to screen him from blame 1 He knows 
well enough he is a shabby rascal, and his 
only chance of keeping up his power lies 
in persuading his subjects that he is a 
good fellow. I am going to expose him. 
He does not belong to the royal family, 
he has no right to rule over a single 
subject. He is the son of Don't cabe ; 
and I can tell you, boys and girls, if you 
submit to be ruled by him, the first thing 
you will know he will bring you under the 
dominion of his father. 
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Waiting to be Hired. 




BY LTT1T1IE E. 

ILLING hands and watching face 
Waiting in earth's market place. 
Masters many come and go, 

Labourers pass to and fro ; 

I could work as bravely, too, 

Could I find the work to do. 

Labour for my hands I ask, 
For each day its daily task, 
So that at the last I may 
With good conscience gladly say, 
Break for me, O heavenly morn, 
Earth is glad that I was born. 



BABB. 

O, so sadly do I wait 

Close outside the temple gate ! 

No kind voice says, "Would you care 

In the Master's work to share ?" 

Sends me on no message sweet, 

Though I'd run with willing feet. 

So, Great Master, unto Thee 

Come I with my earnest plea ; 

I would cumber not the ground, 

Nor by Thee be fruitless found. 

Give me work the whole day through — 

Work that Hands and Heart can do. 



AL 
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Things which God Hatks. 




III. — A LTONG TONGUE. 

Y young friends, you may have 
been taken to see a wild beast 
show, and, with wonder in your 
eyes, you may have gazed upon 
the stately lion, the ponderous elephant, 
the savage wolf, the humped camel, the 
laughing hyena, the wily panther, the 
leaping kangaroo, and the prowling tiger; 
and you have seen with what power the 
keeper has controlled these strong and 
fierce animals, making even the lion obey 
his word, and flee before him ; and you 
have known that, however wild these 
savage beasts were in their native forests, 
they were now under the power of man, 
that they had been tamed. Now the 
apostle James tells us that " every kind of 
beast, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamed of mankind ; but the tongue 
can no man tame ; it is an .unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison." This is a terrible de- 
scription of the tongue, and, alas, it is a 
true one. We cannot tame this lawless 
member. It often breaks through all our 
restraints. It often despises our authority. 
It often runs wild in reckless freedom, and 
it often becomes full of a poison far worse 
than " the poison of asps." But if we 
cannot tame our tongues, God can ; and if 
our prayer is " Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my lips." 
He will enable us to govern this " unruly 
evil," and cleanse away all the poison of 
deceit from it. Our tongues belong to 
God, and should be used for his praise. 
To quote some words of Montgomery's, 
which you may use as expressing your 
own desires, 



" The tongue, the tongue, with all its; 

powers, 
Is Thine, Lord God, is Thine, not ours. 
Oh, teach us early to control 
That tameless tell-tale of the soul." 
There are many evil tongues. The bla»» 
phemous tongue, the spiteful tongue, the 
murmuring tongue, the boastful tongue, 
the loud tongue, are all evil ; but perhaps 
none works so much mischief as the lying 
tongue. It debases its possessor; it de- 
stroys iihe well being of others ; it weakens 
mutual trust, which is the very foundation 
of society, and provokes the anger of God. 
Lying lips are an abomination to Hrm. 
Eemember how Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha, was made a leper, and how 
Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead 
for telling lies, and be warned. Also that 
it is written that " all liars shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death." 
" You may be tempted, my young friends, 
to deceive your parents sometimes, in 
order to escape punishment. Perhaps you 
have disobeyed them, or done that which 
will bring upon you their displeasure, and 
fearing their anger, you seek to cover up 
your guilt with lies. But are not the 
conscious shame and degradation, the fear 
of detection, the miserable shifts which 
you have to invent, worse than any 
punishment that might be inflicted upon 
you. Is it not better to suffer for your 
faults than to stoop to tell a He to hide 
them? Surely no punishment ought to 
be so grievous to bear as the conscious 
shame of lying. It is cowardly to tell a 
lie, but it is brave and noble to speak the 
truth in the face of punishment. Speak 
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the truth whatever it coats. Confess your 

faults, and in most instances you will be 

forgiven ; while if you hide them, you will 

often only increase your sin and your 

punishment as well. 

"Dare to be true. Nothing can need a 

lie ; 
A. fault that needs it most grows two 

thereby." 
Some are guilty of deceit for the purpose 
of gaining an advantage over others, or 
for the sake of winning favour or applause ; 
but this is mean and base. Never do this. 
All false words are evil. One lie opens the 
door for many. " Lying is a bad trade." 
The liar is full of alarm ; but truth has a 
quiet breast. The liar loses his reputation, 
and is not believed even when he speaks 
the truth. Dr. Dodd relates the following 
as an illustration of this. 

Mendaculus was a youth of good parts 
and of amiable disposition ; but by keep- 
ing bad company, he had contracted to an 
extreme degree the odious practice of 
lying. TTih word was scarcely ever be- 
lieved by his Mends, and he was often 
suspected of faults, because he denied the 
commission of them, and punished for 
offences of which he was convicted only 
by his assertions of innocence. The ex- 
perience of every day manifested the dis- 
advantages which he suffered from the 
habitual violation of truth. He had a 
garden stocked with the choicest flowers, 
and the cultivation of it was his favourite 
amusement. It happened that the cattle 
of the adjoining pasture had broken down 
the fence, and he found them trampling 
upon and destroying a, fine bed of 
auriculas. He could not drive them away 
without endangering the next parterre, 
and he hastened to request the assistance 
of the gardener. " You intend to make a 
fool of me," said the man, who refused to 



go, as he gave no credit to the words of 
Mendaculus. One frosty day his father 
had the misfortune to be thrown from his 
horse, and to fracture his thigh. 
Mendaculus was present, and was deeply af- 
fected by the accident, but had not strength 
to offer the necessary help. He was ob- 
liged, therefore, to leave him in this pain- 
ful position, and to hasten with all 
expedition to secure the aid of some 
benevolent person. But his character as 
a liar was so well known, that few to 
whom he applied paid attention to his 
story, and no one believed it. After losing 
much time in fruitless entreaties, he re- 
turned with a sorrowful heart, and eyes 
bathed in tears, to the place where the 
accident happened. But his father was 
removed from thence, a coach fortunately 
passed that way; he was taken into it, 
and conveyed to his own house, whither 
Mendaculus soon followed him. A lusty 
boy, of whom Mendaculus had told some 
falsehoods, often waylaid him as he went 
to school, and beat him with great 
severity. Conscious of his ill deserts, 
Mendaculus bore for some time this chas- 
tisement ; but the frequent repetition of it 
led him at last to complain to his father. 
He, though dubious of the truth of his 
son's complaint, applied to the parents of 
the boy who had abused him. But he 
could obtain no redress from them, and 
only received the following painful answer : 
" Your son is a notorious har, and we pay 
no regard to his assertions." Mendaculus 
was therefore obliged to submit to the 
wonted correction till full satisfaction had 
been taken by his enemy for the injury 
which he had sustained. Such were the 
evils in which this unfortunate youth in- 
volved himself by the habit of lying. He 
became sensible of his misconduct, and 
"began to reflect upon it with seriousness 
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and contrition. [Resolutions of amend- 
ment succeeded to penitence ; he sat a 
guard upon his words, spoke little, and 
with caution, and he soon found, by sweet 
experience, that truth is more easy and 
delightful than falsehood. By degrees he 
began to love it, and to hate all deceit, 
even in the slightest form of it, and at last 
he won a reputation for truth among his 



friends and acquaintances. It is pos- 
s ible, my young friends, even if you have 
been guilty of possessing a lying tongue* 
to find the forgiveness of God, and grace 
from Him to become truthful and sincere. 
But better far are those who, from the 
very beginning of their days, have within 
them a divine hate towards all deceit- 
fulness. 

W. OSBOBNE LlLIiEY. 



Mend your Faults. 



ONE day two men were building a ship. 
As they sawed away at a piece of 
<*gp timber, they found part of it was 
worm-eaten. 

" We had better not use that piece," 
said one man. 

"Why? we have had trouble enough 
with it," said his companion, " 'tis a pity 
to throw it away. Nobody will see it, and 
it is only a little bit gone." 

So they put it in. 

After a while the ship was finished. 
With her sails set and flags flying, and with 
the merry strains of music, she was 
launched. She went across the seas, and 
was returning with a costly cargo. They 
were nearing home, and had almost reached 
harbour when a storm came on. For 
awhile she stood it bravely enough. Then 
suddenly every face grew pale. The ship 
had sprung a leak. In came the water, in 
through the yielding plank. The sailors 



struggled against it in vain. Hope is gone. 
Up go the rockets of distress, and the 
brave men of the lifeboat take off the 
crew, just in time to see the vessel with 
her costly cargo go down beneath the 
waters. And all through one worm-eaten 
plank ! So look after little failings. It 
will be too late to mend them by-and-bye. 
And because there is only One who does 
know all the little defects, and only One 
who can make them all right, let us go 
to Him with all our hearts, and pray as 
David prayed of old, "Who can under- 
stand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults." Always remember that 
Jesus came into the world and died to save 
us fromowr sins and failings. This is 
what the angel said : " His name shall 
be called Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins." — Bev. Mark Guy 
Pearse. 




'HE Stumbling Block. — In a country 
town a number of Christian men waited 
upon a landowner, asking him to sell 
them a piece of ground as a site for a chapel 
He refused their request. After the men 
had left the house, the man-servant asked 
his master if he had agreed to give the 



men the land. He said he had refused. 
" Well," says the servant, " you had better 
let them have it, for I heard them say as 
they were going out, we will ask the Lord to 
remove this stumbling-block out of the way." 
The master took the advice and parted 
with the plot of ground. 
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Childhood's Musings. 

BY LAURA SMITH. . 




IUEELY children are much 
nearer 
To the " Better Land " than 
we; 

And their eye of faith is clearer 
Hidden mysteries to see. 

Varied, as their forms and faces, 
Are their thoughts of sacred things. 
In their words we find the traces 
Of the faith which childhood brings. 

Deep in thought, a little maiden 
Sat, with grave and sober mien ; 
By some doubt her mind was laden, 
What it was we could not glean. 

Till she, finding thought bewild'ring, 
Asked with grave and wond'ring face,— 
" Does the Devil make the children 
Walk in ev'ry dirty place ? " 



Though two summers' happy hours 
Had been all her time on earth, 
She had felt the tempter's powers 
In the midst of childhood's mirth. 

Then of Heaven what happy fancies 
Children cherish all untold ! 
With what penetrating glances 
Look they through its gates of gold. 

" Oh ! I know," said one, " what glory 
Is within the golden door, 
For how bright the nails shine o'er me 
On this side of heaven's floor." 

Truest poets, wisest preachers, 
All untouched by sorrow's breath, 
Sweet reprovers, kindest teachers, 
Saint-like in their peaceful death. 

Links between us and the angels, 
Acting in the world like leav'n, 
Keeping us from many dangers, 
Leading many souls to Heav'n. 

Oldham. 



Agassiz was a Grkat Lovkr of Children, 



^TjuTE was constantly speaking to them 
rll!'/JL in the street, and caressing them, 
not from affectation or a desire to 
be popular, but because he could not help 
it. His grandchildren, George and Max, 
were always running over to see grandpa, 
and grandpa was always glad to see them. 
If grandpa had had the entire training of 
them perhaps there would have been some 
spoiled children. A friend tells me of an 
instance which well illustrates his tender- 
ness for children. Once, while conduct- 
ing some scientific experiments, it became 
necessary to have some water immediately. 
Agassiz seized a pitcher and ran out to a 
pump near by. He went out quickly, but 
was slow in coming back. They waited 



twice as long for the water as would have 
sufficed to bring it, and then went out to 
see what was the matter. There sat Agassiz, 
down by the pump, his legs crossed, and a 
little child, which he was fondly soothing 
and caressing, nestled in between them. 
In his haste at the pump he had acciden- 
tally struck the child standing near by. 
Though the blow was of little account, the 
exigencies of science seemed to him the 
less important, and he had to put down 
his pitcher and open his heart. When 
deeply engaged in scientific investigation 
he would leave his work to seize and 
fondle a child that had strayed into his 
room, and the interrupted mental process 
seemed to be resumed without difficulty. 
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The answers to the puzzles for Decem- 
ber are Eailway and £6,190 7s. 4fd. The 
following are names of those who have 
answered both -correctly : M. C. Brooks, 
J. Butterworth, W. Briggs, D. G. Chilton, 

F. T. East, ■ J. Durrans, "W. Gill, A. A. 
Guy, A. J. Haynes, W. H. Holden, C. W. 
Heywoodj B. IUingworth, E. J. Lossmore, 
A. Marsden, E. Meadowcroft, E. J. Moffet, 
A. M. Olds, W, Qstick, S. Pickles, T. Ray- 
mont, J. Selb^, J. Seaedley, E. Smith, 
T. H. Tom, W. "Townson, W. EL ^Whit- 
worth, M. Yelland. 

The following have Answered tme cor- 
rectly : E. M. Barker, S. S. Backer, M. 
E. Clegg, W. Caulton, J. Burket, E. 
Hoyle, A, Kirton, J. IV. Lister, L. 
Meadowcroft, B. Schofield, C. Thompson, 
J. H. Wild. 

The answers for January ace 25 
days, and Warwick. The following 
are those who have answered both cor- 
rectly : T. Bobinson, C. A. Ainsworth, 
J. H. Allchurch, E. O. Bakes, W. Briggs, 
J. Butterworth, A. E. Cope, A Chilton, 
J. A. Dale, W. H. Dunn, J. H; Davies, 
W. Gill, G. L, Eastwood, F. -IVEast, 

G. Haigh, A. J. Haynes, C. W. Heywood, 
W. H. Horrocks* W. Hargre&tes, J. P. 
IUingworth, M. K. Handley, E. Meadow- 
croft, L. Meadowcroft, D. T. Marshall, G. 
W. Ormerod, A. M. Olds, W. (Mick, J. W. 
Oram, H. Pedlar, J. Selby, S. Piekleg, T. 
Baymont, T. Bobson, A. Stribbs, J. Smed- 
ley, J. Townend, F. Thompsen, M. Ward- 
low, E. Woodhead, T. J. Young, W. 
Townson, W. EL Holden, W- H. Cock- 
ayne. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly : B. M. 
Andrew, W. Brown, M. E. Barker, S..S. 
Barker, L. Beckett, A. Brieriey, B. T. Bir- 
kinshaw, G. Brown, A. Chadwiok, M. E. 
Clegg, T. Dale, A. M^Grewres, F- Hurst, 



J. N. Hall, F. W. Jarman, W. E. Mmhi- 
nich, E. J. Moffet, E. Ryan, T. BL3bm, 
W. Shepherd, A. S. Stafford, iE.fijMAnaan^ 
A. Thornton, A. N. Westaby, T. Bcwraaan, 
H. Sharpley, K. M. Tulson, A. .Redman, 
A. A. Waggitt. 

The Prize Essay. 

The essays which have been sent in on 
" The Disciple whom Jesus loved," are very 
good indeed. Had the means been at our 
disposal we should certainly have given 
prizes to several of our candidates ; they rich- 
ly deserve it. After careful thought we have 
decided to divide the prise between Annie 
Carkeek,of Redrntb, Cornwall, and Arthur 
Baker, oi New Basford, Nottingham. The 
prizes are the gift of Bobert Bird, Esq., of 
Cardiff. 

P. S. — We. have received two replies 
having no name attached, one from Man- 
chester. 

ASZTHMHTIC. 

I. — What is the difference between 18 
square miles, and a square of 18 miles 
long, or 18 miles square ? 

II. — Chabade. 

My first in summer time is green, 

With flower of lovely fragrant petal ; 
Or in the engine may be seen, 

Composed of hard and shining metal : 
My next describes a length of cloth 

So short it scarce will serve the tailor, 
And is a term one £nds full oft 

Upon the lips of greedy railer : 
My whole a man with wit, and wary, 

A kind efficient Secretary. 



Letters for the Editor, to be addressed — 
Rev. Bicsasd Gray, 

Hnddersfield. 



London: T. Newton, Methodist IPree Church 
Book-room, 119, Bftiisbury-#(iu&re, fteetatzeet, 
E.C. 
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The Happy Cobbler. 



We do not intend to supply a sketch of 
men who have risen from shoemaking to 
greatness, but we now offer a six shilling 
prize for the best essay on " Notable Shoe- 



makers," the essays to be sent to our 
address by the 15th of May, and the 
decision to be announced in the Hive for 
July. 



How a Quakeress Stopped Borrowing. 




with 
day, 



N exchange says the subject of 
borrowing and lending came up 
in the course of a conversation 
one of its subscribers the other 
when he suddenly recollected 
a funny occurrence of that character 
that had happened in his neighbour- 
hood. He said he had a neighbour 
whose family were great borrowers, but 
seldom, if ever, returning the exact amount 
borrowed. An old Quaker lady, another 
neighbour, who had endured these inva- 
sions for a long time patiently, hit upon a 
very philosophical mode of eventually put- 
ting a stop to the nuisance. Keeping her 
own counsel, the next time her good man 
went to town he had a separate and ex- 
press order to purchase a pound of the best 
tea, and also a new canister to put it in. 
As he knew she already had plenty of tea, 
and also a canister, he was puzzled to 
determine what the old lady wanted of 
more tea and a new canister; but his 
questionings and reasonings elicited no- 
thing more than a repetition of the order. 
" Jim, did I not tell thee to get me a 
pound of the best tea and a new canister ; 
Now go along and do as I bid thee." 

And go along he did, and when he came 
home at night the tea and new canister 



were his companions. The old lady took 
them from him with an amused expression 
on her placid features, and depositing the 
tea in ' the canister, set it on the shelf for 
special use. It had not long to wait, for 
the borrowing neighbour had frequent use 
for the aromatic herb. The good old lady 
loaned generously, emptying back in the 
canister any remittance of borrowed teas 
which the neighbour's conscience inclined 
her to make. Time went on, and after 
something less than the one hundredth 
time of borrowing, th% neighbour again ap- 
peared for "just another drawing of tea," 
when the oft-visited tea canister was 
brought out, and found to be empty, and 
the good old lady and obliging neigh- 
bour was just one pound of tea poorer 
than when she bought the new canister, 
which now only remained to tell the story. 
Then she made a little characteristic speech, 
perhaps the first in her life: She said: 
" Thou seest that empty canister. I filled 
it for thee with a pound of my best tea, and 
I have lent it all to you in these driblets, 
and put into it all thou hast sent me in 
return, and none but thyself hath taken 
therefrom or added into it, and now thou 
seest it empty; therefore will I say to thee, 
thou hast borrowed thyself out, and I can 
lend thee no more." 
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THE OLD OAK TREE. 
CHAPTER V. 




man named Thomas Andrews, 
asked William Baker if he did 
not think there was more ex- 
cuse for poor people not being 
good, than there was for the 
rich. 
William. — "Have you no one to 
teach you your duty ? " 

Thomas. — "Why, yes, to be sure, Mr. 
Butler is always ready to talk to any of us, 
and give us good instruction." 

William. — " Have you no church to go to, 
where you can learn your duty ; or is there 
no place there for you because you are 
poor ? " 

Thomas — "Oh, yes, there is church on 
Sundays twice a-day." 

William.— "But you have no Bible, per- 
haps?" 

Thomas. — "Most of us have Bibles, and 
those who have not, can borrow of those 
who have." 

William. — " Then I should like to know 
what excuse poor people have for not being 
good, with Bibles to read, and churches to 
go to ? It is true enough that many of 
them seldom look into their Bibles, and 
many never go to church; but then they 
know, whatever they may say about not 
having time, that if it were any pleasure 
to them, they might find a few minutes 
every day to read the Gospel, and that 
they might contrive to go to church some- 
times, if they have ever so many children ; 
so they are quite well enough off as to the 
means of grace, if they cared to make use 
of them." 

Thomas. — " But then poor people's 
thoughts must be always full of care about 
how they are to live, and get food and 
clothing; and gentlefolks have nothing to 



do but to order their dinners, and have 
plenty of leisure time to read the Scrip- 
tures." 

William. — "I have told you all very often, 
that it is not how much we do, but in what 
manner we do it — that it is not how many 
advantages we have, but what use w« 
make of them, that is accounted ot in the 
sight of God. Suppose a fine squire has 
a great many more advantages than you 
have, and neglects them for the love of 
pleasure ; and suppose you have only one 
advantage, and turn it to the best account 
you can — which is the more likely to 
obtain the favour of God? — why the 
squire's advantages will be like so many 
curses to him, when he comes to be judged-: 
and after all, perhaps, if you had been in 
his situation you would have done no bet- 
ter than he did; worse, more likely, for 
poor people have no notion of the temp- 
tations and dangers which surround those 
who live at their ease. And you are mis- 
taken, when you say that gentlefolks have 
only to order their dinner and eat it : they 
have fifty times the cares and troubles that 
a poor man has ; and very often are not 
less put to it, to supply their wants in the 
way they have been brought up to : then 
there is all the trouble of servants, and 
a large house to manage and keep in order, 
and a great many people to please, and a 
great deal to think about, which we cannot 
guess at : then, added to their own cares, 
a great many gentlefolks are magistrates, 
judges, and the like, and have a world of 
trouble in doing things for our good : then 
there are the great lords who rule the 
nation, and the members who come about 
electioneering, and have to sit hours anxl 
hours settling the affairs of the land, and 
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making laws .to govern and protect us ; 
what sleepless nights they must have ! I'll 
warrant they work harder than any day 
labourer; and don't relish their beef and 
mutton as he does his bread and cheese : 
when his work is done, he may repose 
himself, eat his supper, and go to bed ; but 
those good gentlemen have work always 
going on, and so rest night or day. 

" Then there's the king, who works like 
hTm ? and what arwful responsibility attends 
his situation ! with his mind full of cares 
lor the nation, and aQ sorts of temptations 
around him, how difficult he must find it 
to detach his thoughts from earth; and fix 
them on heaven ! and yet, king as he is, 
the great King, who is above al^ considers 
him as His servant, sent here to do his 
duty, and will judge him as He will judge 
us at the last day. To be content, my 
friends, would be our duty, if we were ever 
so badly off; but as it is, we have every 
reason to be so ; we have [relations who 
love us, God's ministers to teach us, 
churches to go to, and Bibles to read; 
what need we wish for more, when we 
know that we have a treasure in heaven 
which robbers cannot steal, and mansions 
of glory prepared for us, to live in for ever 
and ever?" 

Thomas. — "I make no doubt that we 
escape many snares by being poor ; and I 
know that as God has made choice of our 
station for us, we should not mumur at it : 
but I cannot help thinking it must be a 
very good thing to be rich, if it were only 
for the pleasure of making others happy." 

William. — "There is nothing the Bible 
says more plainly than ' how hard it is for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.' 
There is nothing so difficult as how to 
spend money well ; and God will certainly 
make everybody Account for the manner 
in which they have used the riches He 
gave them. Though there are so many 



good things to be done with money, there 
are just as many bad things a man may 
do with it ; and the bad are a great deal 
the most tempting : so, ten to one, if they 
are not preferred: then you say, you 
would like riches for the pleasure of being 
charitable, but has not Jesus Christ told 
us as plainly as He could say it, that a 
cup of cold water given in His name, is as 
much thought of by Him, as if it were a 
cup full of gold? and we all know that 
when the poor woman in the temple put 
one farthing into the charity box, Jesus 
said it was better worth than all the 
treasures the rich had put there, because 
she gave it with a proper spirit, and it was 
all she had to give. 

" It is therefore very plain that we may 
be charitable although we are poor, par- 
ticularly as charity does not consist so 
much in giving money as in doing all the 
little good offices we can to our neighbours, 
and helping them in their distresses." 

Thomas. — " Nobody can tell the misery 
of being poor but those who feel it : I have 
had my troubles that way, God knows. M 

William. — "And have not I had mine? 
and have I not been tried both wayB ? 
Yes, Thomas, I was rich once, and I have 
lived to thank God that He took my riches 
from me." 

Tkvmas. — "But surely, master, you do 
not think the worse of a man because he 
is well to do in the world ? " 

William. — " By no means ; if a man has 
been industrious and saving, he has a right 
to enjoy himself in ease and comfort ; and 
God often rewards good men with worldly 
prosperity, though it is by no means a 
certain mark of His favour. If a poor 
man has the blessing of health in this 
country, there is no reason why he should 
not be well off, unless he has had such 
misfortunes as fire, robbery, or the like. 
If he gets tolerable wages, and does not 
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spend half of them at the public house ; 
if his wife is a good manager, and does 
not spend more than she ought upon her 
dress ; then it is very odd if they cannot 
contrive to save a shilling now and then, 
arid if they take care and put it into the 
savings' bank, they will be sure of having 
a nice provision for old age. I do think 
that those banks are a? great a blessing 
as the country ever had ; they are such an 
inducement to a poor man to save, and it 
is astonishing what money a single pound 
will make in the course of a few years: 
young people who begin to put in when" 
they first earn money, and before they 
have families to provide for, cannot fail of 
being rich enough when the time comes 
that they are to, old to work ; and what a 
comfort it is to have a little store in time 
of need ! I have heard say that in other 
countries there are no such helps as these 
for poor people, not even parishes to take 
care of them, and keep them from starving, 
much less clubs, or provident societies. 
Then, perhaps, there may be only one 
family of gentlefolks in the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and consequently work is scarce, 
and wages are low ; but I am told that, 



notwithstanding, the people are happy and 
contented, because they are not given to 
drink. But here, with every man his 
Bible, and every man his parish— rich 
folks ready to help, and fine laws to pro- 
tect us, it must be our own fault if we are 
not happy. 

"And oh! my dear friends, how con 
any one be unhappy, who has the glorious 
hope of the Gospel ! how can he be mis- 
erable, who knows that however poor or 
sick he may be here, the time is sjbiort, and 
soon, very soon, rich and poor will all be 
before their Judge, and mansions of glory 
be given, without respect of persons, to 
those who have believed on the I^ord 
Jesus, and are united to Him by faith ! 

" And can a guilty sinner complain 
though he has not a bed, when the Son of * 
God, who knew no sin, had not where to 
lay His head? Praised be God! we have 
here no abiding city ; we are only for a 
few short years on earth, to prepare us f6r t 
an eternal state : and if those years are 
passed in poverty and privation, so much 
the better, for we shall love this world less, 
and fix our desires more readily upon thatr • 
which is to come." 
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"The Greatest of These is Charity." 




IKE is a true story," said Annie, 
the eldest of the group. " Our 
teacher told it to us in school 
io-day. He said he knew a 
little girl, only eight years old, 
whose dress took fire. She was alone 
in the house with a stupid servant 
who did not know what to do except to 
run to the door and scream, which she did 
till the little girl called out ' Eoll me in 
th® carpet.' As soon as tjus was done and 



the fire extinguished, she remarked, 'I. 
read that in a book.' Any one might have 
known that, but it was presence of mind 
that made her think of it just at the right 
moment." 

" Mine is a true story too," said Tom, 
" and a great deal better than yours. It 
is about a boy I know who saw a drunken 
man beating a poor little girl with a stiek, 
and was brave enough to seize his hands 
and bear the blows himself till she was 
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out of danger. I call that courage, and I 
like it." 

"Yes, Tom," I said, "courage is a 
great thing, especially in a good cause. 
But mor&l courage is the best kind, I 
should think you a much braver boy, if 
you were not ashamed to have the other 
boys know that you were trying to live 
like a Christian, than if you fought all the 
drunken men in the village. "Who comes 
next ?" 

"It's my turn," said Ernest, "I haven't 
any new story; but you all know how 
Eobert Bruce, the King of Scotland, was 
©nee wandering in disguise, when he came 
to a poor little hut where he spent the 
night, and in the morning he watched a 
little brown spider trying to make his 
web. Seven times the spider fell back 
*gain, but at* last succeeded in fastening 
his thread on the point of a beam, and so 
built his house. And Eobert Bruce learned 
from him the lesson of perseverance, 
which enabled him to win back his 
throne." 

" I heard Aunt Mary telling some one 
of what she saw in Pompeii," said 
Arthur. "You know that was the city 
which was buried in the ashes by an 
eruption of Mount "Vesuvius 1800 years 
ago. Just outside the gates, she said, 
there is a little stone sentry-box, and in 
it were found, in a standing position, the 
bones of the Eoman sentinel who was on 
duty there that awful day. He had 
plenty of time to escape, but his princi- 
ple of obedience was so strong that he 
waited for permission to leave his post, 
and that never came." 

" My story is about faith," said Edith, 
" I heard a young lady trying to teach a 
very little boy geography the other day. 
She said, 'How do you know that the 
world is round?' '0, because I have 
been told so.' 



' But how do you know you were told 
right ?' 

'My Aunt Maggie told me, and she 
never tells lies.' I thought this is just 
the way we know anything about heaven 
or the way to get there ; we have been told 
so ; God has told us, and he never tells 
lies." 

"Well," said I, for I saw the children 
paused, " you have all told very good 
stories, and I like them the better for 
being true ; I hardly know which is the 
best; but here is little Katie, quite for- 
gotten. Haven't you a story for us, 
dear?" . 

" I did not know where to look for an 
anecdote," said Katie, hesitating a little 
at that long word, " but I thought about 
'the old, old story,' and how the dear" 
Jesus came to earth to live, and teach, 
and suffer, and die, just because he loved 
us so much that he wanted to save us. 
I think that is the sweetest story after all." 

"Yes, it is, little one. Katie has 
chosen the best story, for the character of 
Jesus unites all the good qualities you can 
think of. He had presence of mind 
enough to know just what to do at the 
right time. He had obedience enough fo 
do and suffer all. God's will. He had 
courage enough to face all enemies, and 
meet death. He persevered to the end 
in working out our salvation. He believed 
that God would do all he had promised to 
do, and he loved his own, though they did 
not yet love him, enough to die for them. 
He loves them still with an everlasting 
love; and has promised to love them 
forever and ever. 

"Dear children, if you want to be like 
Jesus, remember that while faith, and 
obedience, and courage, and all other good 
qualities, are great things, love is greater 
still, for the Bible says, ' The greatest of 
these is charity.' " 
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A Glimpse of Heaven. 



The clouds are breaking — radiant scene 1 

Blue, blue as only heaven is blue. 
The heaven thatHeaven itself smiles through 
Unfolds its depths serene. 



0, fair as Hope the rainbow gleams 
The tempest's angry frown above, 
But lovely as the face of Love 
Yon revelation seems 1 



George Stephenson. 




i 



T the time of George Stephenson's 
birth, his father was in circum- 
stances of great poverty, his sole 
income being twelve shillings a 
week, which was all he had to 
maintain a family of six. George's first 
essay at earning money, was herding 
cows at twopence a day; but he after- 
wards was promoted to hoeing turnips, for 
which he was paid fourpenee a day. 
Subsequently he was appointed fireman 
in an adjacent colliery, and when fifteen 
years old, we find him rejoicing in the 
possession of twelve shillings a week. It 
was here that he applied himself to the 
study of machinery, and gained a practical 
knowledge of it. Having had no time to 
devote to his education in his childhood, 
Stephenson, when a man, feeling the neces- 
sity of it, contrived, out of his small 
earnings, to pay fourpenee a week for 
instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, for the study of which he deprived 
himself of hardly-won rest. 

In 1815 his name was first brought 
before the public, by his invention of a 
colliery safety-lamp, called the "Geordie." 
At Killingworth colliery, he constructed 
his first locomotive, which he afterwards 
greatly improved. In 1821 Stephenson 
was appointed engineer on the Stockton 
and Darlington railway, the line being 
partially worked by his great invention. 
In the same year the project of a railroad 
between Manchester and Liverpool was 



started, in consequence of the immence 
traffic then carried on in the south of 
Lancashire. Stephenson was chosen en- 
gineer, and it was here that he proposed to 
work the line with an engine which was to 
go at the rate of twelve miles an hour, a 
hitherto unheard of speed. "Twelve 
miles an hour I" said the Quarterly Bevieio 
— " as well trust one's self to be fired off 
on a congreve rocket." 

After great difficulties, perseveringly 
met, the line was completed in 1829. 
Then came the triumph of Stephenson's 
scheme. To the astonishment of all, his 
" Bocket " was found capable of travelling 
at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour. 
From 1834 to 1837, Stephenson was, 
successively, principal engineer on the 
North Midland, York and North Midland, 
Manchester and Leeds, Birmingham and 
Derby, and Sheffield and Rotherham Rail- 
ways. He was, from this time, pressed 
with business, and has been known to 
dictate letters and reports for twelve con- 
tinuous hours. 

In 1845 he visited Spain and Belgium 
for professional purposes, and when return- 
ing was attacked with pleurisy, from which 
he never entirely recovered. From this 
time he relinquished his public life, and 
retired to that of a country gentleman. 
He died in 1848, having proved himself a 
friend to many in need, and at the same 
time always having shown his contempt 
of trickery and deceit; Midge. 
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A Mother's Care. 





HE first dear thing that I ever loved, 
Was a mother's gentle eye, 
That smiled as I woke on the 

dreamy couch, 
That cradled my infancy. 

" I never forget the joyous thrill 
That smile in my spirit stirred, 
Nor how it could charm me against my 
will, 

Till I laughed like a joyous bird." 

HE above lines were brought to 
my remembrance by the sight 
of a picture. Who is the 
author of them I cannot say. 
Many a year ago, " When my 
children were about me," I trans- 
ferred the little poem, of which they 
form a part,* from the columns of a news- 
paper to a scrap-book, which was the 
common property of the family. I soon 
had m evidence of the truthfulness of the 
sentiment they embody. The young ones 
learnt the words with avidity, and fre- 
quently, to my great delight, did I hear 
them prattled forth with all the glee that 
a child's heart in all the sweet freshness 
of its emotions can feel. 

Never was the most exquisite music so 
grateful to my ear as those infantile utter- 
ances on the domestic hearth. But a 
touch of sadness now comes mingling 
with the memory of them, for the lips 
from which they were oftenest heard, and 
from which they came with the merriest 
ring, are now inarticulate in the grave. 
Not, however, did she pass away, till on 
her own darling boys — though for a period 
too brief for the craving of our affection 
— she bestowed that maternal care and 



love which made her own heart so joyous 
when bestowed upon herself. 

Our picture is also suggestive to my 
memory of other poetic lines, those for 
instance from the pen of Campbell : — 

" Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty 

sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother 

keeps ; 
She, while the babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with 

pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy.' ' 

In my first quotation, the mother who 
bends over her babe, to meet its opening 
eyes with her smile, is undoubtedly a 
happy mother. Her heart is full of glad- 
ness to overflowing, and that gladness she 
is wishful to impart to the object of her 
love. But she is a " sorrowful mother " 
spoken of in the second quotation, and in 
speaking to my young friends a word or 
two about a mother's care I should like 
them to specially mark this. The care is 
not always of a joyous kind ; sometimes 
it is attended with painful anxiety. It is 
so in case of sickness. In the very nature 
of things a child cannot be very self- 
helpful when in full and vigorous health. 
It is necessarily dependent on others for 
the supply of its constantly recurring 
wants, so that a mother's care is always 
precious to it. In sickness it is infinitely 
so. That is a strong word to use, but I 
use it advisedly. I mean I cannot tell you 
how precious it is. I cannot in my thought 
give any hint to its worth. God help the 
dear little sufferers in their sickness who 
have no mother's eye to watch over them, 
and no mother's hand to smooth the 
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pillows, and supply their little but pressing 
wants ! 

But it is no easy task for a mother to 
watch over her sick child, day after day, and 
night after night, ever on the alert to meet 
its wishes and soothe its sufferings, while 
her mind is in a state of distracting 
anxiety as to the issue of the sickness. 
And yet this is what many a mother does, 
bearing up, in her sorrowful care, with 
almost superhuman fortitude and energy, 
Dear readers, this is what she, whom you 
call by the sacred name of mother, has 
done for many of you, and in all probability 
to the exercise of such maternal care in 
such circumstances you owe the prolonga- 
tion of your life till now. 

And more, many of you have been the 
objects of a widowed mother's care ; you 
are fatherless children. In early life the 
sad bereavement fell upon you, and only 
through a mother's hands can you ever 
remember receiving parental gifts, or from 
a mother's heart parental love. This care, 
too, has not taken the form of fondness 
only. You have been care^d for in every 
way practicable to the devotedness of her 
by whom the care was felt. You have 
been fed, and clothed, and educated, and 
provided with a comfortable home, and 
initiated into an honourable trade, through 
the consecration to your well-being of the 
hands, the brain, the heart, the whole 
nature of your widowed mother. 

Sow shall a mother's care be acknow- 
ledged by those for whose good it is ex- 
ercised? It surely ought to have some 
return for all. Those who are still young 
can make a proper return for it by their 
thankfulness, and love, and obedience; by 
being such children that their parents may 
feel that they are worthy of all the care 
and kindness shown them. Those who 
have arrived at an age when they have to 
leave home, and go out into the wide,. 



wide world, to their thankfulness and love 
should join a manner of life which will 
reflect credit upon their parentage, and 
give satisfaction and joy to the hearts in 
which they know they hold so dear a 
place. Indeed, the debt we owe to a 
mother's care can never be discharged 
while life lasts, and it is a debt which no 
right-minded person will ever wish to 
avoid paying. 

Time brings changes to everything; it 
brings them to the domestic circle, and 
the relations which belong to the various 
members of it. The feeble infant develops 
into the stalwart man, the vigorous mother 
declines into the infirm and decrepid old 
lady. These changes bring change of rela- 
tive duty. The mother, who once cared 
for others, now needs caring for herself. 
Her ministering days are over, and it 
becomes her turn to be ministered to. 
And who shall do this but those who 
have been so greatly indebted to her care 
in years gone by ? 

I transcribe for my young friend the 
beautiful sonnet of Kirkwhite to his 
mother. Will they please commit it to 
memory, and imbue their hearts by its 
repetition with the praiseworthy senti- 
ments it breathes ? If so, I am sure many 
a mother will rejoice to reap in declining 
years what she sowed in the day of her 
devoted motherhood : — 
" And canst thou, mother, for a moment 

think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall 

shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 
Could from our best of duties ever shrink? 
Sooner the sun from its bright sphere 

should shrink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day, 

To pine in solitude thy life away, 
Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's cold 

brink. 
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Banish, the thought ! where'er our steps 

may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a 

tree, 
Still, with fond memory, point our hearts 

to thee, 



And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful 

home ; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 
And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age." 

Juvenile Instructor. 



•-•■ 



Ethel Hamer's Hymn. 




>NE day while busy at the desk, my 
little niece, some four and a half 
years old, quite attested my atten- 
tion, by sweetly singing — 

" O, I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 
O, I am so glad that Jesus loves me," 

and thereby suggested the following lines. 

A child in the flush of life's beautiful spring, 
Her heart glowing music in worship doth bring, 
In accents so simple, this song singeth she, 
"01 am so glad, that Jesus loves me." 

With head bending lowly, and eyes beaming bright, 
Her countenance radiant, — a vision of light, 



No strain of an angel more joyous oould be, 
" O, I am so glad, that Jesus loves me." 

Such joy overflowing the heart of the maid, 
O gracious Redeemer, this tribute she paid ; 
And none more exultant while singing of Thee, 
" O, I am so glad that Jesus loves me." 

Of such is Thy kingdom, Thou lovest the young, 
And nearest the lispings of infancy's tongue, 
Here praise is made perfect, full, flowing, and free, 
In " I am so glad, that Jesus loves me." 

O give me, dear Saviour, to sing like this child, 
That I may adore Thee with lips undented, 
Then, from the heart's temple my worship shall be, 
" O, I am so glad, that Jesus loves me." 



+-*• 



«-•■ 



Grandma awtd the Strawberries. 




>OME time ago I called in to see two 
little boys (pets of mine) who 
were just recovering from scarlet 
fever, and had not yet left their 
pleasant room. I found them 
sitting by a little table, busily engaged in 
removing the hulls from some fine large 
strawberries. 
After the usual kiss of welcome I said, 
"Where did you get those beautiful 
berries T 

"Mrs. G. brought them to us," said 
Willie. " Wasn't she kind ? M 






"She was so.'* I answered. "There 
are none in market yet, and will not be 
for a long time." 

Presently a large saucer was filled, and 
Willie said, " Please wash these for me.'* 

I washed them and drained them careful- 
ly ; he covered them plentifully with sugar, 
and handing them to me, said, " These are 
for grandma ; wont you please put them 
in her room ?" 

Gently removing about one third of 
them I said, " Here are as many as grandma 
will eat." 
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Willie protested : "0, auntie, it looks 
mean to send so little." 

I reasoned, "You want to save a few for 
papa and mamma, and you ought to eat 
some yourself, since Mrs. G. brought them 
for you." 

He yielded, and as I turned to leave the 
room with the berries Harry called out, 
" Put a card on, wont you please ? so that 
grandma will know who sent them." In 
a moment a card was arranged with their 
approval — "To our dear grandma, with 
the love of Willie and Harry." 

The berries were placed in grandma's 
room, where she could see them as soon 
as she entered ; returning I found them 
both watching eagerly for her coming. In 
a little while her feeble step was heard, 
and the two little faces were bright with 
expectation* A few moments of waiting, 
and grandma's voice was heard in glad 
surprise; and then, in loving tones, she 
thanked her little darlings for their kind re- 
membrance of her. Clapping their hands 
with glee at the success of their loving 



little plan, they returned to their pleasant 
employment. A portion of berries was 
put aside for papa and mamma, for Katie 
the nurse, and Mena the German girl, and 
then the little fellows helped themselves to 
the remainder, enjoying them with a 
keen relish. I never saw two happier 
boys. Shall I tell you why ? They had 
the good spirit in their hearts, the spirit 
of love and kindness, which made them 
think of and care for others. 

A few evenings afterward, as grandma 
sat in the bay window talking with a friend, 
I heard her telling the story, and taking 
the little card from her pocket-book, she 
read with evident pleasure the loving words 
written on it. I said to myself as I looked 
at her, " How much of sweetness has been 
dropped into that dear old heart, by this 
little act of loving kindness 1" 

May God bless these dear boys, and all 
our dear boys and girls, and fill them with 
His good spirit, so that their lives may drop 
sweetness all the time. 

Aunt Eliza. 



^The Big Brother. 



rEBE is nobody in the household 
who has so many chances to make 
the rest happy as the big brother. 
He is the pride and delight of his 
father and mother, and the younger chil- 
dren fairly worship him. His sisters are 
ready to do whatever he wishes, and unless 
he is very unkind and disobliging, they 
are quite right in this disposition ; for the 
big brother is always supposed to be a 
manly, generous fellow, willing to help 
weaker people and ready to lend a hand 
to those who need it. 

I remember one big brother whom I 
greatly admired. He was about eighteen 



years old, tall and broad-shouldered, with 
a faint shadow of moustache on his upper 
lip. He was studying hard for his pro- 
fession, but there was not a moment when 
he would not lay his book aside to solve a 
difficulty for Lulu or Jennie, whose parsing 
troubled them, and he never said an un- 
gentle word to the little brother ten years 
his junior, who came to him with his kites 
and skate-straps and broken toys to be 
mended. The manly big brother lost 
nothing by his kindness % and suavity, and 
now that he is a physician, a little bald, 
and with boys of his own to bring up, 
the same gentleness of demeanour reoom- 
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commends him to patients and friends. 
Some boys seem to think it very fine 
to affect rudeness and bluntness of manner 
at home. They take off their hats very 
gallantly to the young ladies who reside in 
the opposite house, but it is too much 
trouble to be courteous to their own sisters. 
They scorn the idea of encumbering them- 
selves with a little brother or cousin who 
wants to go and see a procession, or to 
accompany them on an excursion. It doea 
involve some self-sacrifice to give up one's 
careless independence on a journey and be 
responsible for the safety of a child ; but 
then if all the world were looking out 
simply for itself, where would the happiness 

go to? 

Believe me, boys, that the people for 
whose opinion you really care, will value 
and honour you far more for your habitual 
tenderness, good nature, steadiness, and 
patience with those who are younger than 
yourselves, than for your most brilliant 



performances in the school-room. If you 
are tempted sometimes to be cross and 
petulant, to say sarcastic things' to those 
who cannot easily answer them, and to 
snub your little sisters and brothers, ask 
yourselves whether or not after all you do 
not love these home folks better than any 
others in the world ? Are you not sure of 
their love for you ? Then is it not worth 
while to be amiable and lovely to those 
whose love makes earth sunshine, and 
whose absence would make earth dark 
indeed ? I often think if we were all more 
careful to be kind in little things, we would 
be repaid by the comfort we should have 
in our own consciences. It is very easy to 
say a gruff word, when a gentle word 
would be the right one, but to most boys 
there is apt to be a troublesome prick 
afterward. A kind and pleasant word 
even in the way of reproof cpsts no more 
than a gruff one, and is a hundred-fold 
better. If you doubt it, try it. 



The Bible, 



C£± 



fN addition to the other claims of the 
Bible on our reverence and affection is 
"^ this — that Christ used it and loved it. 
How we all feel the power of association 
to endow with special value what has been 
connected with a dear deceased friend — 
the very chair on which he sat, the desk 
at which he wrote, the favourite author 
associated with our friend's intellect, the 
well-used Bible connected with the highest 
and holiest exercises of his soul ! Does 
the reader love the old. Bible of a sainted 
parent, bearing the traces of years ;of 
devout study, with markings against 
favourite texts, and many memorials of 
sorrow and joy ? And shall we not love 
this Bible which is Christ's Bible, the 
Bible of our Friend, our Saviour, and our 
Lord, bearing the marks of His tears, and 
echoing still His sighs and His prayers ? 



Yes ! we will love it for His sake, as well 
as for its own priceless worth. Whatever 
doubts are cast on it, we will fall back on 
the authority of Christ. If He read it, we 
will read it. If He obeyed it, we will obey 
it. If He reverenced it as divine, we will 
reverence it as divine. And in answer to 
its assailants we will say : " Thou through, 
thy commandments hast made me wiser 
than my enemies; I have more under- 
standing than all my teachers, for thy 
testimonies are my meditation. The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul. The testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple. The law of Thy 
mouth is dearer unto me than thousands 
of gold and silver. Thy t stimonies have 
I taken as an heritage for ever, for they 
are the rejoicing of my heart." — Eev m 
Newman Hall, 
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Prayer and Potatoes. 



" If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body ; what doth it profit ?" — 
James ii. 15, 16. 

An old lady sat in her old arm-chair, 
With wrinkled visage and disheveled hair, 

And hungry- worn features ; 
For days and for weeks her only fare, 
As she sat there in her old arm-chair, 

Had been potatoes. 

But now they were gone ; of bad or good 
Not one was left for the old lady's food, 

Of those potatoes ; 
And she sighed, and said, " What shall I 

do? 
Where shall I send and to whom shall I go 
For more potatoes ? " 

And she thought of the deacon over the 

way, 
The deacon so ready to worship and pray, 
Whose cellar was full of potatoes ; 
And she said : " I will send for the deacon 

to come ; 
He'll nob mind much to give me some 
Of such a store of potatoes." 

And the deacon came over as fast as he 

could, 
Thinking to do the old lady some good, 

But never for once of potatoes. 
He asked her at once, what was her chie 

want, 
And she, poor soul expecting a grant, 

Immediately answered " Potatoes." 

But the deacon's religion didn't lie that way; 
He was more accustomed to preach and to 
pray 

Than to give of his hoarded potatoes: 



So, not hearing of course what the old 

lady said, 
He rose to pray, with uncovered, head, 

But she only thought of potatoes. 

He prayed far 'patience, and wisdom, and 

grace ; 
But when he prayed — " Lord give her 
peace," 

She audibly sighed, "Give potatoes." 
And at the end of each prayer which he said, 
He hearo^, or thought that he heard, in its 
stead, 

That same request for potatoes. 

The deacon was troubled ; knew not what 

to do ; 
'Twas very embarrassing to have her act so 

About "those carnal potatoes." 
So, ending his prayer, he started for home; 
But, as the door closed, he heard a deep 
groan, 

" give to the hungry, potatoes ! " 

And that groan followed him all the way 

home, 
In the midst .of the night it haunted his 
room — 

41 O give to the hungry, potatoes 1 " 
He could bear it no longer; arose and 

dressed, 
From his well-filled cellar taking in haste 
A bag of his best potatoes. 

Again he went to the widow's lone hut ; 
Her sleepless eyes she had not yet shut ; 
But there she sat in that old arm-chair, 
With the same wan features, the same sad 

air, 
And, entering in, he poured on the floor 
A bushel or more from his goodly store 
Of choice potatoes. 
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The widow's heart leaped up for for joy, 
Her face was haggard and wan no more. 
"Now," said the deacon, " shall we pray?" 
" Yes," said the widow, " now you may : " 
And he kneeled him down on the sanded 

floor, 
Where he had poured his goodly store, 



And such a prayer the deacon prayed 
As never before his lips essayed. 
No longer embarrassed, but free and full, 
He poured out the voice of a liberal soul, 
And the widgw responded aloud, "Amen!" 
But said no more of potatoes. 



+■•■ 



Finding the Owner. 




T'S mine !" said Fred, displaying a 
white-handled pocket-knife, with 
every blade perfect and shining. 
" Just what I've always wanted !" and he 
turned the prize over and over with evident 
satisfaction. 

" I guess I know who owns it," said 
Tom, measuring it with a critical eye. 

" I guess you don't," was the quick 
response. " It isn't Mr. Eaymoud's," said 
Fred, shooting wide of the mark. 

" I know that. Mr. Baymond's is twice 
as large," observed Tom, going on with his 
drawing-lesson. 

Do you suppose Fred took any comfort 
with that knife ? Not a bit of it ! He 
was conscious all the time of having some- 
thing in his possession that did not 
belong to him, and Tom's suspicion inter- 
fered sadly with his enjoyment. 

Finally it became such a real torment 
to him, that he had] serious thoughts of 
burning it, or burying it, or giving it away. 
But a better plan suggested itself. 

" Tom," he observed one day at recess, 
xt didn't you say you thought you 



knew who owned that knife I found?" 

"Yes, I did. It looked like Dr. 
Perry's," and Tom ran off to his play 
without giving the knife another thought. 

" Dr. Perry's !" Why Fred would have 
time to run there and back before recess 
closed; so he started in haste, and was 
just in time to catch the old gentleman. 

"Is this yours?" gasped Fred in breath- 
less haste, holding up the cause of a week's 
anxiety. 

" It was," said the doctotr, "but I lost 
it the other day." 

" And I found it," said Fred, "and have 
felt like a thief ever since. Here — take it 
— I've got to run." 

"Hold on!" said the doctor. "I've 
got a new one, and you're quite welcome 
to this." 

"Am I? may I?" And with what a 
different feeling he restored the knife to 
his pocket. 

" Findings is keepings," said the doctor, 
smiling. 

" Not till you've asked the owner," said 
Fred, if you can discover who the owner is. 



PU%%IaKS, 



Arithmetical. 
I. — If £100 gains £5 in a year, how much 
will £850 gain in 3 years and 8 months ? 

II. — Enigma. 
Name a famous weaver who having 
neither winding wheel nor swindle never 
troubles his neighbours for warp or weft. 



In consequence of having to go to press early this 
month the answers for February are deferred. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Rev. Bichard Gray, 

Huddersfield. 

London: T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury Square, Fleet-street, 
E.C. 
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The May Queen. 




[HE celebration of the first of May in 
joy and gladness is an ancient cus- 
tom. The Bomans did it, their 
floral games commencing on the 28th of 
April and continuing for a few days. Its 
origin is«tobe found in the general feelings 
of buoyancy and pleasure with which we 
all view the bursting of the vegetable 
kingdom into new life and activity. The 
name of the month — May — signifies 
growth. Likely enough the old-fashioned 
custom of electing a May Queen i3 a relic 
of the Eoman celebration of the day when 
the goddess Flora was specially worshipped. 
In some places, as for instance Knutsford, 
the annual election and crowning of the 



May Queen is still observed, and the first 
of May is made a general holiday and 
feast time. Our engraving represents a 
family election and coronation ; and most 
of our readers will be able to recall the 
opening words of Tennyson's beautiful 
poem. 

You must wake and call me early, call me 

early, mother dear ; 
To morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all 

the glad New-year ; 
Of all the glad New year, mother, the 

maddest merriest day ; 
For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, 

I'm to be Queen of the May. 



THE OLD OAK TREE. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

S soon as William Baker was 
seated un£er the oak, Betsy 
Smith's mother told him that 
her daughter was going to ser- 
vice the next day, and she 
wished he would give her a lit- 
tle good advice. 
William. — "How do you like the thoughts 
of service, Betsy?" 

Hetty. — "Very much, master. I am 
strong and healthy, and like hard work 
very well." 

William* — " Strength and health are 
wonderful blessings, and I hope you may 
keep thorn long. Who is to be your mis- 
tress ? M 

lfotoy. — u It is 'Squire Thomson's place 
that I have got, and I am to be under 
housemaid." 



William. — "Before you undertake it, I 
hope you have well considered all that 
will be required of you, anjj. made up your 
mind to many hardships." 

Betsy. — " Oh, master ! why you don't 
know what a fine place it is; they keep 
so many servants, who live as well as 
their betters ; the work may be hard, but 
they get good wages." 

WUtiam.—" Let the place be ever so 
fine, and the master and mistress ever so 
kind, servants must always have some- 
thing or other to put up with ; and if you 
go to your service expecting all will be 
smooth, because you are to have plenty to 
eat and good wages, you will be disappoint- 
ed ; the very best servant will do things 
wrong sometimes, and the best mistress 
will be particular now and then. Tlie 
Bible says truly, that if you are scolded 
with good reason, you certainly ought to 
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take it patiently, because you know you 
deserve it ; and if you were the mistress 
you would do the same. But the difficulty 
is to take a scolding patiently when you 
do not deserve it : and yet, just think for 
one moment which is best ; to have a con- 
science that condemns you, or one that 
•excuses you ? why surely if you can say 
to yourself that you have not done wrong, 
you have cause enough to rejoice, and no 
Teason to be angry. Look up to God, and 
remember that He knows it all, and that 
He is approving you, but that if you give 
hasty words and are pert, He will certainly 
be angry with you, and no longer see inno- 
■cency in you, and thus you will lose all 
the glory of taking it patiently. By thus 
striving to please God, you will be saved 
irom much vexation, for silence and sub- 
mission is always the wisest and best thing , 
.and talking and explaining make matters 
worse. If you were to succeed in persuad- 
ing your mistress that you were right and 
-she was wrong, she would not get into a 
better temper for that ; but after a time 
she may find it out for herself. 

"Recollect, when any fellow-servant 
offends you, how often and greatly you 
offend your merciful Saviour, and forgive 
as you hope to be forgiven. As you pro- 
fess to keep the commandments, take care 
not to do so by halves, for they all mean 
=a great deal more than you may think at 
first ; many servants who would not steal, 
nevertheless break the eighth command- 
ment by the little care they take of their 
master's property, for "Thou shalt not 
steal," does not mean only thou shalt not 
carry away what is not your own ; but 
thou shalt not injure in any way the goods 
of another; and besides this, the com- 
mandment requires that we prevent others 
from misusing or wasting our master's 
goods. 



" The condition of servants is very dif- 
ferent now to what it was when Peter 
wrote, for then they were slaves, bought 
and sold like cattle, and lived with masters 
who had a right to punish them even with 
death, if they misbehaved ; and they could 
never leave their service, however ill they 
were used in it. How much rather, then, 
should servants in this country, who are 
so well off in every respect, try to observe 
the directions given by the apostle! If 
you are in a service where you are prevent- 
ed from going to church, and where you 
have bad examples, you may leave it ; but 
you should be very cautious about leaving 
places, for every place has its disadvan- 
tages, and every master, as well as every 
servant, his faults. 

"The Christian servant will aim 'to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour,' by 
doing his duty in that state and condition 
unto which it has pleased God to call him. 
He will speak the truth, and the whole 
truth at all times; consult his master's 
inclination in the manner of doing his 
work ; if he is justly blamed, he will own 
himself to be wrong, and bear the blame 
quietly, hoping to do better another time ; 
if he is blamed without cause, or scolded 
with harshness, he will remember the rule 
in the Bible of ' not answering again ; ' and 
though ill usage may excite him to resent- 
ment, he will not say, ' I do well to be 
angry,' but think of Him who, ' when He 
was reviled, reviled not again ; and when 
He suffered, threatened not ; ' for we are 
all told to copy His example by suffering 
patiently, and depend upon it those who do 
so, will not fail of being rewarded. 

"There is one thing that I am afraid 
servants are very apt to forget and neglect, 
however well they may discharge other 
duties, and that is, saying their prayers 
when ^they go to bed at night. They are 
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too tired by their clay's work, and they lie 
as long as they can the next morning, till 
they have no time, if they have inclination. 
But prayer is a positive duty ; it must be 
performed, and it is by no means impos- 
sible or difficult for them to do so, because 
God does not require long prayers, or many 
of them from those whose time is much 
occupied. The publican who smote upon 
his breast, and only said, ' God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner/ went down to his house 
justified. 

" You will always find time for chatter- 
ing after your meals, and if you wish it 
you can always be able to find a few 
minutes, night and morning, to thank God 
for His mercies and ask for His help. 
Besides this, you can, while you are at 
work, think of your Saviour, and all that 
He has done for you; and you can pray to 
Him in your heart for what you want, 
especially to save you from temptation. 
And if you are sensible of the wonderful 
mercy of being born in a Christian country, 



and having been baptized in the true faith r 
and having a hope of salvation through 
the blood of Christ, your heart will ever 
be full of praise and gratitude. 

" The Bible says, 4 pray without ceasing," 
and this is what is meant by it : that as- 
your eyes look to the hand of your mistress, 
to know her will, so your heart must be* 
ever looking to the hand of God to ask 
His will, and implore His strength to per* 
form it." 

Betsy Smith thanked old William for 
his advice ; and said she hoped to benefit- 
by it. " I hope you will," said William y 
" but it is much easier to know one's duty 
than to do it ; easier to make good resolu- 
tions than to keep them : but read your 
Bible every day, and pray God to help 
you to understand it, and never neglect 
public worship — let nothing keep you from 
that ; but make use of the means of grace- 
which God has provided, and you may b& 
sure He will abundantly bless them to 
your soul. 
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The Book of Thanks- 



I 



FEEL so vexed and out of tem- 
per with Ben," cried Mark, 
" that I really must " — 

" Do something in revenge ?" 
inquired his cousin Cecilia. 
" No ; look over my book of thanks." 
" What's that ?" said Cecilia, as she saw 
him turning over the leaves of a copy-book, 
nearly full of writing, in a round text 
hand. 

" Here it is," said Mark. Then he read 
aloud : 

" ' March 8, Ben lent me his bat.' 
" Here, again : ' January 4, when I lost 
my shilling, Ben made it up to me kindly.' 



Well," observed the boy, turning down 
the leaf, " Ben is a good boy, after all." 

" What do you note down in that book?"" 
asked Cecilia, looking over his shoulder 
with some curiosity. 

" All the kindnesses that are ever shown, 
me : you would wonder how many there 
are. I find a great deal of good from, 
marking them down. I do not forget, 
them, as I might do if I only trusted to 
my memory; so I hope that I am not 
often ungrateful ; and, when I am cross, 
and out of temper, I almost always feeL 
good-humoured again if I only look over 
my book." 
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May. 



Cyl T earliest dawn our hearts go forth 

/* to meet 

W V ^ky bright returning, lovely month 

of May! 
Ecstatic pulses through our veins repeat 

The bliss to be in each enchanting day ; 
When winds shall thrill with silver peals 
pi song, 
And robins build and brood in trees 
and bowers, 
While sunbeams ope, with kisses pure and 
long, 
The folded lids of half reluctant flowers. 

O'er all the land the zones of bloom shall 
spread, 
From southern marshes, sown with lilies 
white, 
To solemn forest aisles where, overhead, 
The lavish jasmine weaves its spells of 
light; 

To fairest gardens, where the roses tell, 
In cream and crimson letters, " May is 
here;" 
To woods and groves where tiny leaf-buds 
swell, 
And violets laugh by leaves that jdied 
last year. 

In many a door-yard Jilac plumes will sift 
Their honeyed odour on the enamoured 
air, 
In many an orchard fragile blossoms drift, 
The promise of a harvest rich and fair ; 
Thick-standing grasses, starred with discs 
of gold, 
Soft morning mists like bridal tissues 
thin, 
And showers whose drops their benedic- 
tion hold, 
Shall bid thee to thy kingdom enter in. 



Ah ! sweetest May, our hearts go forth to 
greet [flowers 

Thy blithe returning, with thy train of 
And yet, a tender sadness seemeth meet 
To mingle with our joy. Thy happiest 
hours 
Are shadowed by our human loss and pain. 
Dear eyes that hailed thee once are 
slumbering now ; 
Nor voices missed, to us come back again, 
In all thy music's many-chorded flow. 

Thy ministry is gentle, Nature's charm 

Is fullest in thy captivating days, 
When, clasping us in fond, embracing arm, 

The mother lulls us with her various 
praise; 
And yet the faint presage of griefs to come, 

The unforgotten sorrows scarcely past, 
Steal over us, and so our lips are dumb : 

Thy beauty is too fair a thing to last. 

Yet beauty lives through all the changing 
year, [hours. 

The May-time groweth on to summer 
Is crowned in autumn, sleepeth on the bier 
Wherein the winter hides earth's 
cherished flowers. 
The spirit that renews the face of spring, 
Preserves through all an ever vital force; 
The resurrection waits for everything 

Which draws its life from one unfailing 
Source. 

And so there is a May for darkened souls. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, come away; 
For lo ! the winter ceases. Nature rolls 

Exultant on through each exquisite day; 

And Faith, than Nature higher, sees afar 

The fields where everlasting spring 
abides, 

Beyond the white beam of the whitest star. 

Flow on the glad, the deep, immortal 

tides. 
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A Story of Confession. 




N a district school in Vermont, (it 
is more than twenty years ago 
now— time flies so swiftly !) a 
conscientious, earnest Christian 
teacher was trying to do his 
whole duty, # both as teacher and as 
Christian. Among the other exercises of 
his school, he introduced a concert recita- 
tion in one lesson, partly for the sake of 
diversifying the tedious monotony of the 
ordinary routine, and partly for the sake 
of a peculiar discipline for the pupils not 
otherwise to be imparted. There was an 
Irish boy, perhaps thirteen years of age, 
in the class, whose moodiness made him 
an almost impracticable element of discord 
in this concert exercise. Of course the 
success of the exercise depended absolutely 
upon the good disposition and prompt 
performance of every single member of 
the class. But this boy, naturally sulky, 
and perhaps additionally so as being ill 
used at home, was slow and obstinate, 
quite to the baffling of the teacher's 
utmost efforts to realize his ideal of the 
experiment. 

One day James was more exasperating 
than usual. Something, very likely, had 
occurred out of school to rile his spirit, 
and his laggard voice hung on the rear of 
the rest, spoiling what would otherwise 
have been harmony. The teacher 
prompted him pleasantly. In vain. Again. 
In vain. And again. But in vain. The 
sullen disobedience of the boy provoked 
the teacher too much. The next time 
he added a blow to his word, that made 
James's ears ring and his cheek tingle. 
James was more attentive after that, but 
he was blacker and gloomier too. The 
exercise ended, the teacher returned to his 



desk, and James with the rest returned to 
his seat. 

But the teacher was not at ease. He* 
bowed his head and sat in silence. No* 
one knew what he was thinking of,, but 
all felt an unusualness, and guessed at 
significance in the posture. At length he 
raised his head and spoke. The whole 
school gave attention. 

" James t" said he. 

James had been lowering in gloom and 
resentment. 

" Sir," he gruffly responded, 

" Are you sorry, James, foir not having 
done as you should in the class just now 2" 

" Yes, sir," James muttered, his man- 
ner unsaying what his words said. 

" So am I, James. And, James, I'll 
tell you something else I am sorry for, 
I'm sorry that I gave you that blow I did. 
Perhaps you deserved it, James ; but I'm 
sorry I gave it, for I gave it hastily and in 
anger. I hope you'll forgive me, James." 

Down went poor James's head, and he 
buried his face in his hand. The teacher 
continued : 

" I teach you, scholars, that you ought 
to obey Christ, and I profess to obey him 
myself. He says ' Confess your faults one 
to another.' I sometimes correct you, as 
a part of my duty. But I ought to make 
you see that I do it without sudden 
anger." 

The school were all as still as death. 
Only stout and stubborn James' voice 
could be heard as he sobbed aloud quite 
broken-hearted. All the rest of that 
afternoon James kept his head bowed 
down under the weight of his feeling. 
But the next day he came to school a. 
changed pupil. The moroseness was ail 
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cleared from his face. A pleasant light 
had dawned there instead. He lagged no 
more in the concert recitation. A new 
spirit transformed him entirely. From 
the sluggish, unwilling, rebellious boy 
that he had been, he became one of the 
most cheerful, ready, obedient pupils in 
the school. His teacher's confession had 
conquered him. 

The winter term of school was finished, 
and teacher and pupils parted. Two or 
three years after, however — it might have 
been a longer time — the teacher chanced 
to be a guest for a dinner at an hotel in 
one of the principal railroad towns in 
Vermont. Among the waiters was one 
young man who singled him out for his 



marked, most assiduous attention. It 
was James, graduated from his American 
district school to a place behind the chairs 
in the dining saloon of a great hotel. 
There was a passing chance for the pupil 
to testify in his humble way the grateful 
remembrance that he cherished of his 
teacher. Perhaps all that teacher's other 
instruction had been of less use than that 
one act of just self-abasement in obedience 
to Christ. The teacher had disregarded 
the hard maxim, Always be right before 
your scholars. He had dared be wrong 
when he was wrong. His influence over 
his school never seemed to suffer, but to 
gain, rather, from his choice. — W. C. 
Wilkinson, in Sunday- School Times. 



POM P'S 

^mjL MONG the officers in charge at 
/&> Houston during the late war was 
Jj\ General Griffin. A freedman, 
^ J V Pomp, was one day conversing 
with the general, when he spied 
his former young master, whom he had 
not seen since the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Pomp ran to him and exclaimed : 
" Bress you, Mas'r Charles ! Fs mighty 



Opinion. 

glad to see yer I How's de old missis an 
Mas'r John ? " 

After Pomp had finished his demonstra- 
tions of joy, the general said : 

" Pomp, you need not call him master 
now ; you are just. as good as he is." 

""Whatl" said Pomp; "me jus*, as 
good as Mas'r Charles ? No, sah, General 
Griffin 1 I may be jus' as good as you is, but 
I ain't so good as Mas'r Charles — no, sah ! ' 



The Little Helper. 




lOHNNY'S mother has much 
to do; she has to wash the 
clothes, and bake the bread, 
and keep the house tidy, and 
prepare the family meals. But she man- 
ages to keep her temper sweet and pleas- 
ant, and one may often hear a cheery 
hymn of praise being sung by her when in 
the midst of her work. She finds Johnny 
very helpful. He runs an errand quite 
pleasantly, and may be relied upon not to 
loiter by the way. And he will take his 
baby sister out into the fresh sunshine in 



a small box-cart that his father has made 
for the purpose, and amuse'her for hours. 
It is the greatest enjoyment to them both, 
and baby is growing healthy and strong 
by being so much in the open air. When 
any one remarks upon the order and 
cleanliness of Mrs. Horrock's house, and 
asks her how she succeeds so well, she 
points to Johnny, and replies, "I don't 
know how I should get on at all, but for 
my little helper here." And Johnny feels 
that this is reward sufficient. 
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Blanch and the Pet Lamb. 




LANCH has been ill during the 
long cold dreary winter. I can- 
not tell exactly how it came 
about, for her constitution seems 
to be good, and she is mostly 
cneerful. But the weather has been so 
trying, and Blanch's home is on the top 
of a high hill, where the wind blows 
fiercely, and the cold is at the coldest, and 
so she has been obliged to keep indoors 
until I think she has pined, like a plant, 
for want of fresh air and warm sunshine. 
The winter however, is over at last, and 
the fields are becoming green, and already 
the lambs are to be seen in the meadows. 
Blanch has a nursling, whose mother, like 
the old woman who lived in her shoe, had 
more children than she knew what to do 



with. Mr. Iittlewood brought it into the- 
kitchen, and it has grown, and learnt to- 
take its food, and now Blanch feeds it, and 
it will follow her into the garden and be- 
quite at home with her* Blanch is fast 
forgetting her sickness, and the bloom is- 
returning to her cheeks. I think it will be 
so with us all in a higher sense. After the- 
cold of sorrow and the shower of tears, 
we shall be granted the warmth and glad- 
ness of new joys ; and we must try to 
cherish the submission and the desire 
which the devout Keble expresses in the 
closing verse of his beautiful morning: 
hymn, — 

Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit na for perfect rest above ; 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 
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Bkrtie's First Battle. 




E used to have so many visitors ! 
Aunts, uncles, cousins and 
friends. The old house seemed 
always full and always happy. 
Mother had a genius for order 
ana comfort ; and to see her presiding at 
the tea-tray, studying each one's palate, 
putting in a word here and a word there 
at the most opportune moment ; giving a 
look of encouragement to the timid, and 
drawing out the intelligent but retiring 
with her own irresistable smiles, was a 
sight not soon to be forgotten. Dear 
mother ! She was indeed a " sweet 
rallying point, around which affection and 
obedience, and a thousand endeavours to 
please, concentrated/' Dear mother 1 



Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past — 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

Perhaps of all our guests whose coming 
made us happy, there was none other so» 
welcome to us as aunt Edith. She was. 
unmarried, and kept house for her 
bachelor brother who, because he was two* 
years her junior, had never ceased to be 
called " Bertie." I suppose that was why 
we children came to call him by that 
boyish name. It seemed so funny at firsts 
He was tall, well-bearded, was said to have- 
made a large, lucrative business, and to 
be highly respected for his integrity, yet. 
to us he was simply, uncle Bertie. Others- 
spoke of him as Mr. Greenwood, and we 
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often heard his praises from the lips of 
those who in a season of trouble had gone 
to him for counsel, or for substantial help, 
and had not gone in vain. It was quite 
an understood thing amongst us that when 
any visitor referred to him it was to say 
how good, and gentle, and generous he 
was ; and we used to think — at least I 
did — that it was something to be thankful 
for, to have a nature which made it so 
easy to help people, and hard to be self- 
willed, and niggardly, and mean. 

I remember once making a remark to 
this effect in aunt Edith's presence. She 
turned towards me with a look which 
showed plainly that we were in for one of 
her delightful talks, and what she said 
was so full of surprise, and has been of such 
benefit to me in the years that have since 
gone by, that I think I shall write it down 
here for the sake of the young readers of 
the Hive. 

Let me see : I can recall the season 
and the scene perfectly. It was winter. 
The night was cold, the snow lying 
several inches thick upon the ground. 
The wind howled as if evil spirits were in 
awful battle, and our house were the 
meeting point of storming and defending 
foes. Yet the fire burned crisply and 
bright, throwing a smile of warmth upon 
us all as we gathered closer around aunt's 
chair ; and whisking out the skirt of her 
dress in true old-maidenly fashion she 
began. — 

You suppose my May Blossom — that is 
not my name, but I was born in that 
month — You suppose my May Blossom 
that Bertie was always genial, and patient, 
and easy to be entreated. Well, but it 
was not so. On the contrary as a boy he 
was naturally of a quick and fiery temper. 
It was the easiest thing in the world for 



him to get into a passion if he were the 
least crossed, and as we were seven chil- 
dren he often did get crossed, for self-willed 
as he was he could not always have his 
own way. Father was very patient with 
us, and especially with Bertie, the reason 
for which I came to understand and to* 
appreciate afterwards ; but I saw that at 
times he was much pained with Bertie's* 
unreasonableness, and haste. Bertie had 
been more than usually cross one day 
when father rose, and with a voice low 
but tremulous asked Bertie to follow him.. 
In the quiet of the study he tried to 
show the boy how mean it was on his 
part to be so selfish and so great a source 
oi pain to all. How much of misery he 
would produce both for himself and others if* 
he did not strive to control his temper and 
be more considerate. Then, placing his 
hand upon his curly head he asked, 

" Bertie, would you like to have a suit. 
of white flannel cricket clothes ? " 

Now Bertie had often wished to be 
dressed like his elder brothers as they 
played in cricket matches, and his eyes* 
sparkled through his repentant tears as he 
thought of such a present. 

"Yes, father, please, I should so much, 
like to have a suit. May I go to be 
measured for it to-day ? " 

"Well, no, my little Bertie, not just- 
that, but if you will try to keep down your 
temper, and to be kind and gentle, then at . 
the end of a year from now you shall have- 
a suit complete." 

Poor Bertie's face fell at the thought of 
having to wait a whole year for what he* 
so ardently desired; but he was brave,, 
and this was an appeal to the better side 
of his nature that he had no wish to resist.. 
He determined therefore, then and there 
that he would do his best. We soon saw 
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4hat there was a change coming oyer him* 
Not so much in his words, at first, but in 
•the look. The little compressed lips, and 
.now and then the hot but silent tears. 
Somehow we were all drawn closer to him 
-as we saw his straggles, and witnessed his 
.regrets after times of failure; and we 
thought things seemed to go more wrong 
.and trying to him now that he was really 
seeking to be good. But by and bye trials 
came less frequently, and Bertie found 
real pleasure in his increased power of 
resistance, and the sympathetic smiles 
x>t every one. 

As the year drew on toward its close 
the prospect of the speedy reward seemed 
to give Bertie double strength, so that for 
£, time his foe had no chance against him 
and success, as everybody saw, was certain. 
J3ut as he lay awake in bed in the morn- 
ings, and as he reflected when some little 
trial had been newly overcome, he began 
to see that the suit of cricket clothes was 
jiot the only nor the better reward that he 
was to receive. He felt that his presence 
was more welcome to his playmates and 
that the games were more pleasant to him. 
That boy life was a happier thing altogether 
when it was reasonable and unselfish and 
patient ; and there were times when the 
prospect of receiving the cricket suit made 
him humble, and sorry for the past. 

Somehow, too, he began to understand 
his father better than he had done before. 
For he also was naturally quick, his flash- 
ing eye often revealing the spirit within. 
But no words of anger or bitterness ever 



escaped his lips ; only a gentle reproof or 
quiet expression of sorrow showed the 
intense feelings of the father, and these, 
Bertie had noticed, had far more effect 
than any outburst of passion. 

Bertie's father was both surprised and 
pleased to find that the present at the end 
of the year produced tears as well as joy; 
and the more so when he found that these 
tears were those of repentance and of grati- 
tude ; for Bertie felt that but for his father's 
wise love, the battle with his temper 
might never have been fought, and that 
he instead of being master of it now, might 
have been its slave through life. 

Father took advantage of the morning 
when Bertie was to receive the clothes to 
call us around him, and to explain that 
our Heavenly Father's promises are all 
intended to lead us into the possession of 
essential and abiding good. That the 
Crown of Life which faithful souls receive 
is. the crown of beauty in the soul. And 
that it is only by conflict with evil that we 
can become good and worthy disciples of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And 
in a measure at least I think we all saw 
that these things must be so. 

Aunt Edith drew my head towards her 
lap and ended by saying; " and now my 
Blossom you will understand how uncle 
Bertie has become what he is. Not by 
natural gift, but by self-restraint, encour- 
aged by wise parents and helped by God's 
good Spirit he has grown to be patient and 
happy ; loving and beloved. 

Hudders field. M.M. 



The Hour of Prayer. 

Y Father, how I thank Thee for this 
hour 
Spent at thy feet ; 
^Tis more by far than all things else to me, 




And much more sweet ; 
When I can leave the world and care behind, 
And in Thy love sweet fellowship to find, 

Blest to my soul. 
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When as the Morning dawns o'er all the 
earth 

I come to Thee, 
To ask for help in sadness or in mirth, 

Thy face I see, 
Then thon dost speak to me and give me 

strength 
For the day's trials howsoe'er their length 
Or bitterness. 

At noontide's hour when mid-day's son is 
high, 

I seek Thine aid; 
Or of the world's temptations great and 
nigh 

I feel afraid ; 
Thonnllest my heart; with courage, sooth'st 

my fears 
Dost drive away my sadness, dry my tears 
And give me peace. 



And when the day is over, and I come 

To Thee again, 
To plead for pardon for my many sins 

Through Jesu's pain ; 
Oh then Thou art so tender — then I see 
How happy Thou would'st have Thy chil- 
dren be, 

Though sinners all. 

Lord, teach me more and more this hour 
to prize, 

Spent here with Thee, 
That in the mansions bright beyond the; 
skies — 

Eternity 
Will seem too short as on Thy face I gaze 
Lost in the bliss of wonder, love, and praise. 
My Father Thou. 

E. E. 



Thk Way to bk Beautiful Forever. 




IKE Jesus I will strive to be, 
For that's the highest duty ; 
That has the greatest charm for me, 
And that the greatest beauty. 

Embroidered robes and beauty's hues, 
Attractive form and feature, 

Are all surpassed in those who choose 
The Saviour for their teacher. 

I'll sit and sweetly learn of Him, 
Of Him the meek and lowly ; 

Better than charms of face and limb, 
A life that's true and holy. 

His robe of righteousness I'll wear, 

That pattern is the fairest ; 
No raiment can with this compare, 

The richest and the rarest. 

His grace shall fill my heart with love, 
A love that's always beaming: 

His light shines on me from above, 
A light that's always gleaming. 

His smile shall fall upon my face, 
And by His Spirit directed, 



The glory from His holy place, 
Shall be by me reflected. 

Jesus, my Life, my Truth, my Way,. 

Shall order my behaviour ; 
To live, to speak, to walk, for aye 

Just like my Lord and Saviour. 

Like Him I would be good and kind,. 

In love with truth and duty ; 
His noble, patient, spotless mind, 

Is pure and perfect beauty. 

I ask no gems or costly dress, 
No earthly charms I covet ; 

Only His likeness to possess, 
To do His will and love it. 

"Our Father " loves the dutiful 
And from His throne He sees us, 

And smiles and calls us " Beautiful !"" 
When we resemble Jesus. 

This inward beauty cannot die, 

This glory fadeth never, 
Who live like Jesus shall, on high, 

Be beautiful forever 1 
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Little Eva. 



Gently she came, 
Forming our home in a finished chain. 

Sweetly she smiled, 
As from the heart of a favored child. 

Calmly she slept, 
While the angels their silent vigils kept. 

Mild was the grace 

That shadowed forth in that fair young 

face. 

Too pure her heart 

'To share for once in a sinful part. 

She did not know 
What it was to live in a world of woe, 

But came to this 
To be transferred to a world of bliss. 

Bright was the bloom 
Of one short year for the dark, silent tomb. 

She knew no fears, 
For she had not entered the vale of tears ; 

But with delight 
:She passed o'er the river, beyond our sight ; 

Smoothly did glide, 
For the boatman pale was the infant's 
guide. 

She was hailed with joy, on the unseen 

shore, 
By an angel sister who had crossed before ; 
And once, when their Christmas song ran 

high, 
Another they hailed to their own bright 

sky. 
O, glorious gift to the pure ones given, 
To see, ere knowing there was, a heaven ! 



By that gift Divine methinks she spoke ; 
At the sound of her voice methinks she 

awoke — 
Awoke to know of a wondrous birth 
That had brought her forth from a sinful 

earth ; 
Awoke to a knowledge of heavenly things, 
And to play on a harp of a thousand strings. 
To heights of rapture her soul was given, 
Her lips to the praise of the Lord of 

heaven. 
Her robes are robes of the purest white, 
And her head is crowned with a crown of 

light. 
Her form reclines in those heavenly 

bowers, 
While her lap is filled with unfading 

flowers. 
Her breath is sweet as the blossoms fair 
She twines in a wreath for her golden hair ; 
And ever anon, with her gentle hands, 
She culls the gems from the glittering 

sands, 
And ever and ever her tireless feet 
Go quickly with joy from street to street. 
And evermore will those wondrous eyes 
Behold new beauties in the upper skies. 
And ever she stands at the beautiful gates. 
And looks for our coming, and watches, 

and waits ; 
And rejoices in hope that the chain thrice 

riven 

May be linked anew in a home called 
heaven. 



'HE stoutest timber stands on Nor- 
wegian rocks, where tempests rage 
and long hard winters reign. The 
muscles are seen most fully developed 
in the brawny arm that plies the black- 
smith's hammer. Even so the most 




vigorous and healthy piety is that which 
is the busiest, which has difficulties to 
battle with, which has its hands full of 
good works, which has neither time 
nor room for evil, but is constantly aim- 
ing at great things both for God and man. 
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A Hindu Story. 




tiger, prowling in a forest, was 
attracted by a bleating calf. It 
proved to be a bait, and the tiger 
found himself trapped in a spring 
cage. There he lay for two 
days, when a Brahmin happened to pass 
ihat way. " O Brahmin ! " piteously cried 
ihe beast, " have mercy on me ; let me 
•out of this cage." " Ah ! but you will eat 
me." " Eat you ! devour my benefactor ! 
Never could I be guilty of such a deed," 
responded the tiger. The Brahmin, being 
benevolently inclined, was moved by these 
•entreaties, and opened the door of the 
•cage. The tiger walked up to him, wagged 
his tail, and said, " Brahmin, prepare to 
-die ; I shall now eat you." " O how 
ungrateful ! how wicked ! Am I not your 
•saviour ? " protested the trembling priest. 
" True," said the tiger, " very true ; but it 
is the custom of my race to eat a man 
when we get a chance, and I cannot afford 
to let you go." " Let us submit the case 
to an arbitrator," said the Brahmin. 
* Here comes a fox. The fox is wise ; let, 
us abide by his decision." " Very well," 



replied the tiger. The fox, assuming a 
judicial aspect, sat on his haunches with 
all the dignity he could muster, and, look- 
ing at the disputants, he said : " Good 
friends, I am somewhat confused at the 
different accounts which you give of this 
matter ; my mind is not clear enough to 
render equitable judgment, but if you will 
be kind enough to act the whole transac- 
tion before my eyes I shall attain unto a 
more definite conception of the case. Do 
you, Mr. Tiger, show me just how you 
approached and entered the cage, and then 
you, Mr. Brahmin, show me how you 
liberated him, and I shall be able to ren- 
der a proper decision. " They assented, for 
the fox was solemn and oracular. The tiger 
walked into the cage, and the spring-door 
fell and shut him in. He was a prisoner. 
The judicial expression faded from the 
fox's countenance, and, turning to the 
Brahmin, he said : " I advise you to go 
home as fast as you can, and abstain in 
future from doing favours to rascally tigers. 
Good morning, Brahmin ; good morning, 
tiger. 



^-»<^i ♦■ 



Deceiving Children. 



^Nev ee deceive a child ; if you once do, 
he will never believe you again ; and mis- 
chief will be done that years will not 
repair. Some silly mothers promise their 
children anything and everything "to 
make them good," (Heaven save the 
mark !) never meaning for one moment to 
fulfill their promise ; indeed in some 
instances it would be utterly impossible 
for them to do so ! Now, all this is the 



quintessence of folly ! Be cautious, then, 
in making promises to your child; but, 
having once promised, perform it td the 
very letter, for a child is very observing 
and remembering. Let your child in after 
life be able to say : " Although the world 
has oft, my mother has never deceived 
me!" Verily, a truthful mother is a 
blessing to her child. 
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Temperance Anecdotes. 




[HE Bee habits M agazine say s : "Sev- 
eral clergymen travelling together 
were much annoyed by a fellow 
who had been drinking, but he 
feigned much of his druhkeness 
that he might more readily attack the 
ministers. Standing near them, he re- 
marked: 'Well, it's singular, yes, it is, 
that I never get drank only when in the 
company of ministers/ He repeated 
something like this, when one of the gen- 
tlemen turned upon him, asking : 'Do you 
know the reason for it ? ' ' No/ replied 
the fellow, 'perhaps you can tell me/ 
' Because/ replied the clergyman, ' when 
with such company you get all the drink 
to yourself/ 

" This recalls the anecdote of Horace 
Greeley, who was once met at a railway 
depot by a red-face individual, who shook 



him warmly by the hand. ' I don't recog- 
nise you/ said Mr* Greeley. * Why, yes, 
you must remember how we drank brandy 
and water together at a certain place/ 
This amused the bystanders who knew 
Mr. Greeley's strong temperance princi- 
ples. 'Oh, I see/ replied Mr. Greeley, 
dryly, ' you drank the brandy and I drank 
the water/ 

"On another occasion Mr. Greeley's 
wit silenced some of his ofnee-^assoeiates. 
He had given an account of a wine din- 
ner, and wrote that the party had indulgecL 
in Heidsick and Champagne, these. both* 
being names for the same kind of wine. 
His associates laughed at his mistake, . 
which they pointed out to him. 'Did I/write* 
it so ? ' said he, with a good-natured smile,; 
' Well, I reckon I'm the only man' in this-' 
office who could have made such a mis- 
take/ " 




» * 




PUZZLES. 



The answers to the puzzles for February 
are 8d. per dozen, and Armchair. The 
following are the names of those who 
have answered both correctly. J. H. 
Allchurch, L. Beckett, W. Briggs, J. 
Butterworth, J. H. Davies, A. J. Haynes, 
C. W. Heywood, J. P. Ulingworth, E. 
Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft, G. W. 
Ormerod, A. M. Olds, T. Raymont, J. 
Smedley, A. Stubbs, J. Townend, E. 
Woodhead. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly. T. J. 
Young, T. Walmsley, A. A. Waggitt, 
A. N. Westoby, W. Downson, A. Thorn- 
ton, T. H. Tom, T. Steward, J. Selby, 
T. Robinson, S. Pickles, W. Ostick, 
W. H. Holden, G. Haigh, S. Dixon, 
M. E. Clegg. 



I. How much per cent is 198J out o£ 
233 parts? - * " 

II. My first a swift companion, 
With which to go to town ; 
My next a place of rural rest, 
But not of great renown ; 
United I supply the name 
Of one deserving endless fame. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Rev. Richard Gray, 
Huddersfield. 

London: T. Newton, Methodist Free Churcb 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street*. 
B.C. 
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John Cuthbertsoit, Esq. 




HE late John Cutbbertson was a 
gentleman of long and well tried 
character, and, deservedly, his 
memory is revered by all who had 
the benefit of association with 
him. His countenance was at once placid 
and careworn, the result of firm principle 
in victorious conflict with difficulties, and 
sharp trials borne with christian fortitude 
for the sake of truth. He regarded ser- 
vice as of more importance than much 
speech, and his known worth gave a force 
to his words, whether of argument or of 
persuasion, which is peculiar to the lan- 
guage of the aged and the good. He stood 
highest in the estimation of those who 
knew him best. He was one of the sup- 
ports of society, more useful than conspic- 
uous, and will not be so much missed by 
those who judge by the outward appear- 
ance as by the men who have to receive 
the pressure of responsibility; they will 
desire him in their seasons of doubt and 
discomposure. He belonged to the class 
of men who form the rock of truth, and 
mercy, and justice, upon which societies 
rest. 



Mr. Cuthbertson reached the ripe age 
of seventy eight years, and died, after a 
brief illness, on Tuesday, January 7bh 
I 1879. The whole of his manhood was 
i spent in sympathy with works of piety 
| and of benevolence, a devout and earnest 
J disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
showed his faith, which was simple as 
that of a child, by works numerous and 
extensive as becoming a man of God. In 
the services of the Sanctuary he took 
special delight, and manifested deep attach- 
ment to the Methodist Eree Churches 
whose interests he to the utmost sought 
to serve. These churches in his death 
have suffered a great loss, but for him we 
sorrow not; like all good men he has 
enlarged by his influence the term of his 
existence, and more and more it will 
come to be said of him that — 

He was not born to shame ; 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit ; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be 
crown'd 
Sole Monarch of the universal earth. 



REASON WHY. 




>HY were you not at the Sabbath 
school this morning ? " 

" I did not have my new hat," 
said a little girl that loved dress very much. 
" I did not get up in time to get ready," 
said one that is not very industrious. 

" I did not know my lesson/' said one 
that would not study. 

" I had lost my book, and was all the 
morning hunting for it," said a careless one. 



" I was playing, and forgot it," said a 
thoughtless boy. 

"Tt was too cold," said a little girl with 
warm clothes and good shoes. 

" My teacher is hardly ever there, and 
I thought it of no use to go," said one who 
wanted a teacher. 

" I went to the country, and did not get 
back in time," said an indifferent girl. 

" I was sick," said a boy who had eaten 
all the cake his mother had. 
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THE OLD OAK TREE. 




CHAPTEB VH. 

[ILLIAM BAKEB was sadly 
afflicted with different com- 
plaints, which sometimes 
brought him near to death, 
and the last week he had a 
dreadful fit of spasms, that made 
his friends think he could hardly 
live : little Susan called Sulky John up in 
the middle of the night, who came and 
attended upon him directly, and some 
thought almost saved his life ; for Susan 
did not know what to do, she was so 
frightened ; but John seemed as clever as 
a doctor, and brought the old man round 
again : after that he would not leave him, 
but sat up with him every night, and 
attended to him, though he was obliged to 
give up his work to do so, and that was a 
great matter for so poor a person as John. 
When Sunday came round, John and 
George Mills tried to persuade old William 
not to go to the oak, but he felt himself 
much better, and desired to be carried up 
as usual. All his friends were glad to see 
him, as they thought he would not have 
been able to come, and they told him 
how pleased they "were that he had got 
better so soon. 

"Thank you, thank you, kind neigh- 
bours, ,, said William; '• I have been very 
ill, and thought my time was come, but it 
has pleased my heavenly Father that I 
should once more sit among you : I am 
very glad to be with you, but it would be- 
better to go hence, if it was His will; 
however, I hope He will send me His 
grace, that I may not misspend the time 
He gives." 

"You don't seem much the worse, mas- 
ter/' said George, " though you have been 
so sick all the week." 



" That I am so well I owe to the kind- 
ness and attention of John," answered 
William. " he has left his work and starved 
himself to serve and nurse me; I can 
never repay him for his charity, but God 
will reward him." 

" I am rewarded, dear master," cried 
John, taking his hand ; " what reward can 
I desire beyond seeing you gei well again?" 
and then, as if he thought he had said too 
much, he sat himself down on the grass 
behind the chair, and was as silent as ever 
the rest of the evening. Old William 
began : "It is not many months longer 
that I can expect to live, and these attacks 
which I have occasionally, seem sent on 
purpose to remind me that my hour is 
near, and that I must prepare to meet my 
God. Oh, what a blessed change, to leave 
this world of sorrow, and see my Maker 
face to face 1 but how can I stand before 
his throne ? how shall I dare lift up my 
eyes towards Him ? Jesus ! my Saviour 
and my Eedeemer, will plead for me, he 
will shew me His mercy; and through 
his intercession I shall be saved." 

Somebody now whispered to old William, 
that Mary Cannings was standing by : she 
was a young woman who had buried her 
husband about three weeks before, and 
was much affected by what William said. 
As soon as he understood that she was 
there, he told her that he had heard of her 
affliction, but hoped that she had received 
comfort and support from Heaven, to 
enable her to bear it as she ought. Poor 
Mary had no voice to answer, and William 
continued — " I have known your husband 
some years, Mary ; he was always a tidy 
decent lad, and turned out an excellent man ; 
I never heard of his staying away from 
church, or his being at an alehouse, or 
using a bad word; but the most beautify 1 
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part of his character, was his Christian 
humility. He had boldness and confidence 
in the gospel, but worked out his salvation 
with fear and trembling, always thinking 
himself one of the least worthy, and 
profitable of Christ's servants ; yet I will 
answer for it, no young man in the 
parish did so much for Christ's sake as he 
did; he was always ready to assist the 
weak, instruct the ignorant, pray for the 
foolish, admonish the idle, and comfort the. 
afflicted. He set an example to all, of 
faith, hope, and charity ; and was a bless- 
ing,* not only to his family, but to all the 
parish. Don't give way so much to grief, 
Mary; the more excellent he was, the 
greater certainly is your loss, and I know 
you have three small children fatherless ; 
but remember, he was not yours for ever ; 
he was only lent to you, and if God took 
him to Himself a little sooner than you 
expected, it was but to reward him the 
sooner ; and for that you should rejoice, 
not selfishly grieve. I know how hard it 
is for poor mortals to bear such trials, 
though we know so well who sends them, 
but we must not sorrow like those who 
have no hope ; you must remember that 
Jesus was a mourner as well as you are, 
and that He left you an example of sub- 
mission to His Father's will! Besides 
which, as our Lord Himself tasted death, 
instead of fearing to commit our dear friends 
to the grave in which He was laid, we 
know that as He rose from the dead, so 
will He raise them up at the last day, 
when this mortal shall put on immortality, 
and those who < sleep in Jesus ' will receive 
an incorruptible crown. 

" Perhaps God saw that you loved this 
world too well, and that it was necessary to 
give you warning how soon all things come 
to an end, by taking away what you love 
best ; or perhaps He foresaw some evil 



which might come upon your husband, and 
thus delivered him from it. The reason, 
whatever it is, we cannot tell now, but we 
shall know it hereafter ; and then you may 
be sure you will bless God for having afflict- 
ed you ; you cannot bring John Cannings 
back again, if you wish it ever so much ; 
then let it be your business to improve the 
affliction to your own good, and let it bring 
you closer to God # ; put all your trust in 
Him, and your troubles, which are but for 
a moment, will work for you an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. Your turn 
will be next ; you know not how soon the 
time may come. Then strive after holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord, 
and prepare to spend a blessed immortality 
with your husband. There is no time to 
spare for fruitless tears ; but if you weep, 
let it be for your sins, and not for him : 
rejoice rather, on his account, for he is 
released from all temptation and sorrow. 

Your children are a gift from God, and take 
care you do your duty towards them, that 

when He calls them to Himself, they may 

not be found wanting. With bringing them 

up in the fear of the Lord, and attending 

to ydur own salvation, is there not enough 

for you to do ? — arise, then, and be doing, 

for ' the night cometh when no man can 

work.' " 

The poor widow sobbed, and could not 
answer, but Mrs. Jones asked William, if 
he thought that we should know each other 
in heaven ? 

William. — " Yes, the Bible does indeed 
seem, in many places, to imply that we 
shall ; and as all our affections will then be 
purified, we shall love each other more than 
we can do here, and it will be part of our 
happiness in heaven, to see the happiness 
of those we loved on earth. How consoling 
to a poor mourner to look forward to such 
a meeting ! If we accustomed ourselves to 
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meditate more frequently on the joys of 
heaven, we should care less for the trifling 
pleasures of earth ; but they are past our 
carnal comprehension, and we must pray 
for the Spirit to reveal them to us, and to 
give us a greater hungering and thirsting 
for everlasting happiness." 

A poor woman now spoke of Thomas 
Evans, a person who had suffered longfrom 
a painful complaint, and had died about a 
fortnight before. 

" How he did suffer, to be sure I " said 
she ; to see him in such a rack of pain was 
dreadful. I was glad when I heard that 
the Lord had taken him, for it was a happy 
release." 

William Baker remarked, " that people 
were very apt to say, when any one died, 
that it was a ' happy release ;' but he 
thought it was often a wrong expression to 
use, and did much harm. If the person 
gave evidence of having a good hope through 
grace, the release from pain and sorrow was 
happy indeed, but in general it was only 
said because they were sufferers, and when 
they were dead, their friends saw them 
suffer no longer. But suppose," said 
William, "such a person was not a par- 
doned sinner ; he could not possibly go to 
heaven ; and then he must needs goto hell, 
where the, worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched, and who can tell what 
misery that is ? no pain we can suffer in 
the body can be equal to the torture of a 
lost soul ; and though we see the body at 
rest, we know not what the spirit may he 
enduring ; we should therefore be very 
careful how we speak of a 'happy release.' " 

The woman said, "that it was not for 
us to judge others, and that it was but 
charitable to suppose that they were happy 
in heaven." 



William, — " That sounds very well, dame 
but let us see what such charity comes from ; 
in many oases it comes from infidelity, or 
disbelieving the Bible. For instance : — 
the Lord has said, 'many are called, and few 
chosen, ' and you say they are all chosen, 
because it would be unkind to think them 
lost. Then it is written, that if we have 
not the spirit of Christ, we are none of His ; 
and you say there is hope for a person who 
never has shown by his conduct or conver- 
sation, that he had the spirit of Christ. 
The Lord says, that ' strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it :' you say that 
all, or nearly all, find it. Now, though it 
is very true, that like the thief on the cross, 
the sinner who believes may be saved at 
the last hour ; yet we should not forget, 
that salvation is said in the Bible to be a 
difficult, and not an easy thing ; that we 
must strive after it, and fight to the end ; 
that it must be the business of our lives, 
and that unless we ' overcome,' we shall 
be cast out. To make it then so easy, that 
while they evidently have had no saving 
faith, is to disbelieve God's word ; and if 
we talk of notorious sinners, or worldly 
people having a 'happy release,, because 
they are dead, and can no longer be seen 
to suffer, we do much harm, because it leads 
others to be indifferent about preparing for 
death, and make them think that they shall 
be saved, whether they belong to Christ or 
not. 

'< May we all of us be taught to seek the 
Lord while He may be found, and to call 
upon Him while He is near, that, being 
pardoned through His blood, we may, 
when death comes, lie down in 'sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection !' " 



So 
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Kitty's Advisers. 



ui^HEBE was once a little girl whose 
* ** name was Kitty, and she had two 
advisers who were alwaystelling her 
what to do. One generally spoke the 
quickest, and that I shall call the first 
adviser ; the other, who was modest* 
though very faithful, shall be called the 
second. Sometimes Kitty minded one, 
and sometimes the other ; and according 
as she heeded the one or the other, so 
she behaved. 

Kitty slept in a little room near her 
mother's, and her mother usually wakened 
her in the mornings with, "Jump up, 
Kitty." Early one winter's morning, 
" Jump up, Kitty," wakened the child, 
and she lifted her head, and it looked very 
early and quite winter. 

"I would not get up," said the first 
adviser, who was always sure to be at 
hand, "be quiet in your snug little bed ; 
ib is very cold, and far too soon for a little 
girl to be up ; stay where you are warm." 
" Kitty, it is time to be stirring," whis- 
pered the other ; for although these two 
advisers always came together, still they 
were not friends, and continually cross- 
counselled each other. "It is time for 
you to be stirring, Kitty; your morning 
duties are waiting for you — up, up ! " 
Kitty thought a moment, and then jumped 
up. She carefully dressed herself ; then 
she shut the door, and knelt down to pray, 
thanking God for his kind care through 
the night, and asking help through the 
day. Then she skipped out, crying joy- 
fully, " Mamma, can I help you? can I help 
you, dear mamma?" But her mamma had 
gone down-stairs; so she sat down by the 
fire in her mother's chamber, and began 
to study her spelling lesson. After break- 
fast she dusted the parlour, and fetched 



papa's boots, and hushed the baby, and 
did all she had to do with a sweet and 
willing spirit ; and her mother thought, as 
her little one went to school, " "What a 
comfort Kitty is to me 1 " All this morn- 
ing Kitty was hearkening to the second 
or the good adviser. 

I think it was during the forenoon of 
the same day, as Kitty was walking home 
from school for her dinner, that the first 
adviser came to her. I suppose it was 
annoyed at being balked in the morning, 
and wished to gain the lost ground. 
" Kitty," it whispered, " it is not pleasant 
to be cooped up in a close school-house all 
day, such nice warm weather as this " — 
for the day had turned out a very fine 
one, although it was so dull in the morn- 
ing — "it is far better to run about and 
play." Kitty listened, and lagged, and 
loitered, and at last reached home in quite 
a discontented mood. She ate her dinner 
quite sulkily ; and, very much against her 
will, was sent off to school again for the 
afternoon. Her mother had gone out for 
the day, and did not see Kitty when she 
came home to dinner, or she would have 
said : " O Kitty, you are very wicked and 
troublesome in wishing to stay away from 
school." 

When Kitty set out for school she 
went along very slowly ; and, when she 
reached it, lessons had begun. This was 
quite provoking. Kitty went to her seat, 
and sat down in a very pettish manner. 
" Pleasanter walking in the green fields 
than sitting here," whispered the first 
adviser. Then she lifted up the lid of the 
little desk, and,, screened by it from the 
teacher's eye, she began to invite some of 
the other little girls to go walking with 
her after school ; but the teacher saw 
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Kitty's behaviour, and it grieved her. 
Then Kitty nibbled a cake. Then 
when her class was called up, she could 
not say her lesson, and she was put at the 
bottom, where she pouted her lips, and 
chafed very much. But the first adviser 
came quickly to her aid, and whispered in 
her ear: "It is too long a lesson by half;" 
and Kitty cried, and said she could not 
learn it. Alas I Kitty had not tried, and 
the teacher was sorely vexed, and said to 
her: "Kitty, you can be good and studious 



when you please, but sometimes you are 
very troublesome." 

Now, which adviser was the safest and 
best — the first or the second? The first 
was called Feeling, and the second Prin- 
ciple. Feeling only seeks to gratify for 
the moment ; Principle has an eye to the 
comforts and interests of others as well 
as self. Feeling is uncertain, unsteady, 
and not to be relied on ; Principle is true, 
straightforward, and trusty. Which ad- 
viser is safest and best, and which should 
all little girls follow who read this ? 



■*-v<s>»-*i 



Telling a Lie with a Finger. 




LITTLE boy, for a trick, pointed 
with his finger to the wrong road, 
when a man a$k him which way 
the doctor went. As a result the 
man missed the doctor and his 
little doy died, because the doctor came 
too late to take a fish bone from his throat. 
At the funeral the minister said that the 
boy had been killed by a lie, which 
another boy had told with his finger. 



"I suppose," says Uncle John* "that 
the boy did not know the mischief he did. 
Of course, nobody thinks he meant to kill 
a boy when he pointed the wrong way. 
He only wanted to have a little fun, but 
it was fun that cost somebody a great deal, 
and if he ever heard the result of it he 
must have felt guilty of doing a mean and 
wicked thing. We ought never to trifle 
with the truth." 



Miss Emily's Daring. 




MILY and her sisters were very fond 
of walking in the country lanes 
and by the river side. Sometimes, 
however, her sisters missed their 
pleasure through Emily's spirit of adven- 
ture. She had a strong will, and knew 
little of fear. Anything that appealed to 
her daring seemed quite irresistible. She 
has gone her own way now, and finds her 
household duties to be effectual preventives 
to long and frequent walks ; but she still 
possesses the same spirit, which manifests 
itself in different and more useful ways. 



Emily sees her former self however break- 
ing out at times in her curly-headed 
Tommy. People wonder how it is that 
she looks on smiling when thfe little fellow 
is climbing in the most out-of-the-way and 
dangerous places. But Emily's opinion 
is that the risk is not half so great as it 
appears to be to those who are looking on, 
and so Tommy is allowed to indulge his 
propensity pretty much in his own way. 
I dare say he thinks it is a good thing to 
have a mamma who is touched] with a 
feeling of his infirmity ; and so it is. 
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THE FLOWS B BOY. 
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TTiTiTR Wilshaw is an orphan lad. 
His father was lost in a storm 
while out in his fishing smack, 
and his mother, who was but a 
weakly woman, seemed unable to rally 
from the shock which she received by the 
intelligence of her husband's death. Bat 
Willie had an aunt who was as kind as 
she was poor, and that is saying a good 
deal, for she was poor enough. After his 
mother's funeral he went with his aunt to 
her little cottage, and it was arranged 
between them, that aunt Martha should go 
into the country to gather flowers during 
the season, while Willie did his best to 



sell them in the city. The success that 
attended this step surprised them both. 
But the reason was not far to seek. Willie 
had quite a knack of arranging a knot of 
flowers in the most attractive fashion, and 
a way of inviting the attention of a 
customer that was irresistable. Gentle- 
men would pass several baskets with 
scarcely a side glance, that they might 
purchase of Willie. The flower season 
will of course pass away, and Willie will 
have to turn his hand to something else, 
but there is no fear of a boy's getting on, 
who is industrious, bright, and obliging. 



Queen Elizabeth. 




UEEN Elizabeth was the daughter 
of "KiTig Henry the Eighth, and 
her mother was Queen Anne 
Boleyn, whom Henry caused to 
be put to death on the 19th of 

Mav, 1536. 

The Princess Elizabeth was born in the 
year 1533, so that she would be about 
three years of age when her mother was 
beheaded within the Tower of London. 

We do not know very much about the 
girlhood of Elizabeth, but no doubt she 
would be brought up much in the same 
way as other children belonging to Boyal 
families ; but this we do know that she 
was very attentive to her lessons, and 
studied with great diligence, and being an 
apt scholar she became very clever, and 
when she became a woman and the Queen 



of England, we are told she could enter 
into conversation with many of the repre- 
sentatives at her court in the language of 
the various countries from, which they 
came. She could speak English, French, 
and Spanish, Italian and Dutch, Greek 
and Latin; she was also very fond of music, 
and did not neglect classical studies. 
Though she had many intellectual 
attainments, she was very proud and 
haughty, and was exceedingly fond of dress, 
so much so, that when she died there 
were no fewer than three thousand dresses 
in her wardrobe, and these of a very 
expensive description. 

When she was pleased, or, as we some- 
times say, in a good temper, she was 
genial and mild, gentle and kind to those 
about her ; but when displeased she soon 
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showed that, like her father, she had 
a selfish, hasty, impetuous and violent 
temper ! Such traits are to be deplored in 
anyone's character, but when they are dis- 
played by those who are educated and 
refined and who hold positions of responsi- 
bility and influence and are looked up to 
by so many as examples, they are the 
more to be regretted. 

Though a woman, Elizabeth had the 
intellect and the will, and to some extent 
the disposition of a man ; in fact, she has 
been called " The Man-Queen." Cecil, 
one of her ministers, whom she created 
Lord Burleigh, said of her " she is more 
than a man, and in truth sometimes less 
than a woman." In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth it was necessary that those who 
governed should be strong to rule. Wicked 
men were constantly plotting to destroy 
the Protestant religion, and to re-establish 
the Boman Catholic, and in this they had 
been considerably helped by Queen Mary, 
Elizabeth's half-sister, and whom she 
succeeded to the throne. Elizabeth was 
a true Protestant', and if she had 
not held the reins of power with a 
firm and tight grasp and been resolute 
in her aversion to the Pope and the 
papacy, the succeeding history of 
England might have been similar to 
that of Spain or Italy, or even like that 
of France, with its revolutions and 
infidelity. 

Queen Elizabeth has been designated 
"Good Queen Bess," and doubtless she 
was good when compared with other 
monarchs who reigned about her own 
time, but she did many things in her life 
that even queens or kings would not be 
allowed to do in the days in which we 
live. In days gone by, the monarch was 
considered to be above the law, but now the 
law (which has been made by the people) 



is superior to the monarch, in fact, 
monarchs recognize and respect, if they 
are not absolutely governed by it 1 

Queen Mary was a wicked woman, and 
did many cruel things during the five 
years she sat upon the English throne, 
and because her half-sister favoured the 
reformed faith (Protestantism) she had 
her made a prisoner, and at one time it 
was feared that Elizabeth's life was in 
danger. When Mary died, if the people 
did not rejoice over the event, they were 
very glad when Elizabeth ascended the 
throne at the close of the year 1558 : but 
so strong was the Anti-reformation spirit 
in the minds of the bishops, that only one 
could be found willing to perform for her 
the act of coronation ; this was done by 
Oglethorp, Bishop of Carlisle, on the 15th 
of January, 1559. 

"When a monarch is crowned, it is the 
custom to release all state prisoners who * 
may be in bondage, and when Elizabeth 
was crowned this custom was observed. 
The Bible had been made a " State 
Prisoner " and the people deprived of its 
use. Some one sagely remarked, " It 
would be well to have four or five leading 
prisoners released " meaning Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and the apostle 
Paul, or in other words, that the New 
Testament ought to be free for use among 
the people . Thus the gospel was liberated, 
and sent on its mission to enlighten and 
save those who were in mental and 
spiritual bondage ! 

Though Queen Elizabeth, in many 
respects was good, she might have been 
much better ; her life and reign will ever 
show stains and spots which dim the 
lustre of her fame. Her cruel and harsh 
conduct to Lady Catherine Grey, because 
she, without Elizabeth's consent, had 
married the Earl of Hertford, is unpardon- 
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qble ; for tjiis simple act Lady Catherine 
Grey and her husband were cast into 
prison, where they remained for a period 
pf six years, when death severed the 
matrimonial bond, which previously had 
been declared null and void by the statute 
law of England. 

Elizabeth's only excuse was that she had 
the prerogative to control all Eoyal 
marriages. 

Though Elizabeth pould act in this 
cruel way, she was not altogether void of 
the common feelings of humanity. The 
Duke of Norfolk had been found guilty of 
high treason for conspiring against " The 
Church and State" and favouring the 
cause of tjiose who were conspiring to 
overthrow Elizabeth and Protestantism. 
The Duke was condemned to the scaffold, 
but the day of his execution was post- 
poned owing to the reluctance of the 
queen to deprive him of his life ; his 
death warrant having been issued and 
revoked no less than four several times. 
This remark cannot apply to many who 
were convicted for political offences, for 
Elizabeth, as a rule, had not severe scruples 
as to * their fate, and it may be that the 
high position which the Duke of Norfolk 
held in the country was the main cause of 
her hesitation in his case, 

As a nation we have learned wisdom by 
experience, and thus have discontinued 
the practice of punishment for what are 
called political offences, and thus we 
can now discuss any political subject 
freely and publicly without molestation, so 
long as we keep clear of assailing personal 
character ; and even in that case it is a 
civil or criminal rather than a political 
offence. 

Doubtless many persons were deprived 
pf their lives owing to their allegiance to 
the pope — a foreign potentate, but compared 



with the stern and cruel treatment 
Protestants received in continental Catholic 
countries Elizabeth's treatment of Catholics 
in this country may be loQ^ecj. upon as 
mildness itself. 

The first great events connected with 
Elizabeth's reign (if her whole reign was 
not one great event) was the establish- 
ment of Puritanism. The Puritans were 
a class of men outspoken and fearless, 
who began the struggle on " Parliamentary 
or monarchical authority — which is 
supreme ?" a struggle which only ended in 
the Cromwellian revolution, the people 
coming off victorious. The Puritans also 
were reformers of the reformed church, 
they demanded greater purity and sim- 
plicity in worship, and less of the outward 
forms paid ceremonies of the papal church. 
To the' Puritans we are largely indebted 
for our present political and religious free- 
dom. We have reason to thank God for 
Puritanism, though the name was given in 
reproach. 

Another great event which happened 
during her reign was the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in France, which took place 
August 24th, 1572, in which no less than 
30,000 persons fell victims to the blind 
bigotry of the papacy. To the credit of 
Elizabeth be it said she and her court 
went into mourning to show disapproval 
of the villainous act, and this country 
opened its doors and gave protection to 
those who were fortunate enough to 
escape the ravages of the devastating 
sword, and thus the country got the 
honourable name of The Asylum of 
Christians. 

The execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
February 8th, 1587, though looked upon by 
the country, as well as by the Queen and 
her ministry, as a political necessity, was 
the direct cause of the attempt to rnv<«la 
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this country by Philip, the King of Spain, 
who declared that ho would avenge her 
death by dethroning the " heretic " Queen 
Elizabeth, and taking possession of her 
kingdom. He prepared an Immense fleet, 
which was called the Invincible Armada, 
comprised of 130 vessels, carrying 2,431 
large cannons or pieces "of artillery, and 
over 200 tons of gunpowder, and with 
more than 30,000 soldiers and sailors on 
board, and another army of 34,000 men 
stationed in the Netherlands ready to be 
sent across the Channel when the right 
moment arrived and the signal was given. 
Pope Sistus V. gave him his blessing and 
his help, and issued his Bull again excom- 
municating Elizabeth, but Elizabeth had 
about as much regard for the Pope's bull 
as had Martin Luther, so though she 
did not burn it, yet she caused the Pope 
to be anathematized in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, in the City of London. 

This "Invincible Armada." It went 
out from Lisbon about the middle of 
July, 1587, proud and strong in its own 
strength but it was destined never to 
return, for the Lord " Who layeth the 
beams of his chambers in the waters : 
who maketh the clouds his chariots : who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind " was 
with us, and " At his rebuke they fled ;" 
and at " the voice of his thunder they 
hasted away " Some of the vessels were 
destroyed by the English fleet, but the 
greater bulk were wrecked through the 



interposition of God, whose help Eliza- 
beth had implored, and in whom she and 
the nation trusted, and when the victory 
was won a state ceremony was celebrated 
in St. Paul's Cathedral to acknowledge the 
goodness of God in the deliverance He 
had accomplished for us. Elizabeth with 
all her shortcomings and imperfections of 
character did not forget God, as we find 
on a subsequent occasion, when the speaker 
of the House of Commons was addressing 
her, and ascribing the prosperity of the 
nation to " the mighty arm of the Queen," 
she interupted him, and declared " No t Mr. 
Speaker; but the mighty hand of God.'* 

Elizabeth lived in stirring times, sur- 
rounded by conspiracy, treachery and 
guile, and all her troubles, and those of the 
nation over which she ruled, may be said 
to have had their origin in the attempt to 
overthrow protestantism and re-establish 
the papacy in the land. Let us thank God 
that Elizabeth stood firm to the truth, and 
whilst we cannot do otherwise than de- 
plore her faults, yet looking at her whole 
life and the work she did for truth and 
freedom, and considering the age in which 
she lived, we will not refuse to her, her 
well earned title of " Good Queen Bess/' 

Elizabeth died at Bichmond on the 24th 
day of March, 1603, in the seventieth year 
of her age, after having reigned a period of 
forty-five eventful years. 

G. W. Armstrong. 



Not always a Ketbospect delights 
the Mind. — Lord Chancellor Henley's 
early excesses subjected him in an after 
period to repeated and severe attacks of 
gout. When suffering from one of these, 
he was heard to mutter to himself, while 
walking from the woolsack to the bar, " If 
I had known these legs of mine were meant 
to carry a lord chancellor, I would have 
taken better care of them when I was a boy." 



A gentleman having an appointment with 
another who was habitually unpunctual, 
to his great surprise found him waiting. 
He thus addressed him : " Why, I see yott 
are here first at last. You ifrere always 
behind before ; but I am glad to see yotl 
have become early of late." 
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Little Romp. 



i 



'M tired to death of keeping still ; 

And being good all day ; % 
I guess my mamma's company 

Forgot to go away. 
I've wished and wished they'd think of it, 

And that they would get through ; 
But they must talk forever first ; 

They almost always do. 

I heard Tom calling to me once, 

He's launched his boat, I know ; 
I wanted to get out and help — 

But mamma's eyes said no. 
The ladies talk such stuff to me, 

It makes me sick to hear — 
" How beautiful your hair curls I" or 

" How red your cheeks are, dear ! " 



I'd ten times rather run a race, 

Than play my tunes and things ; 
I wouldn 't swap my dogs and balls 

For forty diamond rings. 
I've got no 'finement, aunty says, 

I 'spect she knows the best ; 
I don't need much to climb a tree, 

Or hunt a squirrel's nest. 

" Girls are like berries," papa says, 

" Sweeter for running wild," 
But Aunt Melissa shakes her head, 

And calls me "horrid child !" 
I '11 always be a romp, she knows — 

But sure's my name is Sadie, 
I '11 fool 'em all some dreadful day, 

By growing up a lady. 



When The Morning. 



WHEN the morning, half in shadow, 
Ban along the hill and meadow, 
•And, with miJk-white fingers, 
parted 
Crimson roses, golden-hearted, 
Opening oVer ruins hoary 
Every purple morning-glory, 
And outshaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes ; — 
That's the time our little baby 
Strayed from Paradise, it may be, 
Came with eyes like heaven above her, 
O, we could not choose but love her ! 

Not enough of earth for sinning, 
Always gentle, always winning, 
Never needing our reproving, 
Ever lovely, ever loving, 
Starry eyes, and sunlit tresses, 



"White arms, made for light caresses. 
Lips that knew no word cf doubting, 
Often kissing, never pouting ; 
Beauty even in completeness, 
Over-full of childish sweetness ; — 
That 's the way our little baby, 
Far too pure for earth, it may be, 
Seemed to us, who, while about her, 
Deemed we could not do without her. 

Now the litter she doth lie on, 
Strewed with roses, bear to Zion, 
Go, as past a pleasant meadow, 
Through the Valley of the Shadow. 
Take her softly, holy angels, 
Past the ranks of God's evangels, 
Past the saints and martyrs holy, 
To the Earth-born, meek and lowly : 
We would have our gracious blossom 
Softly laid in Jesus' bosom. 
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" Saying Please." 




HO could help loving fair-haired, 
bright-eyed little Bonnell? He 
. is one of those mischievous eight- 
year-olds that one must pet in 
spite of one's self. And yet he is not all 
mischief, either. Now and then he makes 
one's eyes open wide with astonishment, 
and one's hands go up with the exclama- 
tion: "What a child I" 

Bonnell's pa is rather careless about 
religious matters, and sits down often at 
the table without thinking of the blessing. 

" Pa," said the little fellow, the other 
day, " ma says God made you. Did He, 
pa?" 

" Yes, He made me." 

" Well, pa, are you glad He made you ?" 

" Why, Bonnell, of course I am ; what 
questions you do ask." 

The child's mind was evidently working 
out a problem, but he did not know exactly 
what it was. 

After a pause : " Pa, what does Uncle 
Charles ask a blessing for at the table ? 

" I suppose because he wants to." 

" He says he wants to thank God for'his 
dinner, but I told him that you worked for 



your dinner and made it. God does not 
give it to you, does he, pa?" 

"Well, yes; I suppose he gives me 
mine, too." 

Bonnell looked up with astonishment, 
and then fell to vigorously with his knife 
and fork. Suddenly he asked again : 

11 Pa, does God want Uncle Charles to 
thank Him ?" 

" Yes child ; I suppose so." 

More silence. 

"Pa, I'm very glad God is not like you, 
for if He was, we would never get anything 
more to eat, and then we 'd starve." 

" Why, Bonnell, what do you mean?" 

" I was just thinking. You would not 
give sister that apple 'cos she would not 
say 'please,' and if God is that sort of 
way, He never would give us anything 
more, because we do not thank Him, like 
Uncle Charles." 

" Be quiet, Bonnell, you do not know 
what you are talking about." 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence, 
but that very night at tea, Bonnell's father 
astonished his family by saying "please " 
to God. 

C.A. 



To the Night Cloud. 



WELCOME, Cloud of Eve, that 
gently steals 
S% O'er the grey summit of yon dis- 
tant hill ; 
Diniming the glories which the Sun reveals, 
And veiling earth in dusky folds so still. 

Welcome to children after boisterous play, 
Stilling the prattle and the merry noise ; 



Drawing their tender hearts at close of day 
Under home influence and calmer joys. 

Welcome to sick one on the weary bed, 
With hand transparent, and with heavy 
eyes; 
Soothing the anguish of the " aching head," 
Hiding blest healing 'neath thy dark 
disguise. 
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Welcome to burning brow, and throbbing 

brain 

Lulling the day's incessant restless strife; 

Hushing the tumult, easing anxious strain, 

Mingling heaven's peace 'mid cares o! 

busy life. 

"Welcome to poet, through whose fervid 
mind 
Float visions of that long-wished Golden 
Age; 



t)reamy and cloudlike in the future shrined 
Yet breathing blessing on life's present 
stage. 

Welcome, Cloud of feve, alike to ail, 
Bringing sweet thoughts and holy calm 
delight ; 
Bearing beneath thy dark and shadowy pall 

Pleasures to brighten and enhance the 
night, 

Hudders/ield. Geo. H* Elam. 



To think kindly of each other is good; 
to speak kindly of each other is better ; 

but to act kindly one towards another is 

best of all. 



In selecting colours for the various 
apartments of your house, avoid a brown 
study. As for the library, it should 
always be read. 







PUZZLES 



m 



The answers to the puzzles for March are 
306 square miles, and Bushel ; The names of 
those who have answered both correctly are, 
—J. Butterworth, M. B. Clegg, J.H. Davies, 
A. J. Haynes, C. W. Heywood, E. Mead- 
owcroft, L. Meadowcroft, G. W. Ormerod, 

A. M. Olds, W. Ostick, J. Townend, 
E. Woodhead, T. J. Young, J. A. Dale, 
W. Briggs, J. P. Illingworth, A. M. 
Makins. * 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one ; A. N. Westoby, 
W. Townson, J. Selby, A. Stubbs, T. Rob- 
inson, S. Pickles, D. T. Marshall, T. Law- 
son, T. Dale, S. S. Barker, M. E. Barker. 

B. M. Andrew, J. H. Allchurch, W. R. Dunn, 
A. E. Chapman, A. Thornton, G. Haigh, 
T. Robson, A. A. Waggitt. 



ARITHMETICAL. 

I. What is the discount on a bill of 
£138 14s. id. due two years hence, discount 
being at 4£ per cent ? 

Charade. 

II. A piece of ground, as oft is told, 
With objects green, and blue, and gold ; 
A piece of metal, strong and tasty, 
Not always welcome to the hasty ; 

My whole, a servant true for years, 
Who quiets timid persons' fears. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed— 
Rev. Richard Gray, 
Huddersfield. 

London: T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, 
E.G. 
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Take My Hand. 



(ITTLE Charlie Graham is not a 
coward. He is able to do what is 
right when he is playing with other 
boys, even if they laugh at him. 
But when he has to walk over 
rough and dangerous places he likes to feel 
that his father's strong hand is keeping 
him from falling. As he grows older, he 
will find difficulties of another kind to 



beset his path, but he will learn that 
for these also there is help. He whom we 
call Our Father, who art in heaven ! He 
will be nigh to guide and to encourage, 
and then he need not fear. . We must all 
cherish the faith, and offer the prayer of 
David, when he said,— 

Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe ! 



In Him Confiding. 




rHE clouds hang heavy round my way, 
I cannot see ; 
But through the darkness I believe 
God leadeth me. 
'T is sweet to keep my hand in His, 

While all is dim ; 
To close my weary, aching eyes, 

And follow Him. 



Through many a thorny path He leads 

My tired feet ; 
Through many a path of tears I go, 

But it is sweet 
To know that He is close to me, 

My God, my guide 
He leadeth m e, and so I walk 



I Quite satisfied. 

A Whirlwind and its Capers. 



fHE wind does very naughty things 
sometimes, and shows very little 
respect for persons. Sometimes it 
blows dust in one's eyes, and fills up one's 
ears. Sometimes it takes a hat off, and 
sends it bounding up a street faster than 
boys and girls can run. Sometimes it 
makes a kite of a tippet, and sends a veil 
almost up to the clouds. Sometimes it 
blows right against boys and girls when on 
their way to school, as if it was determined 
they should not learn anything ; and though 
the wind, as a boy said once, is " breath 
a -moving," sometimes it blows so hard as 
to take one's breath away. Now here is 
what a Minnesota wind did the other day 
to a man who dicfnt think a whirlwind 
amounted to much : 

"Samuel Johnson, a farmer who lives 
about five miles northwest of Faribault, 



was going along the road, when suddenly 
a little whirlwind, which described a circle 
apparently not more than three feet in 
diameter, appeared in the road in front of 
him. It took up the dust pretty lively and 
buzzed like a swarm of bees, but Mr. John- 
son kept on his way directly toward it, 
thinking it had no great amount of power. 
" In fact, he did not think it worth his 
while to step one side and let it whirl past, 
but kept straight on and met it square in 
the road. When they came together the 
whirlwind seemed to drop everything else 
and take hold of Mr. Johnson, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, Mr. Johnson 
had lost his hat, and was pitched in the 
gutter, feeling as though he had been 
shocked by a battery. It was a rough 
experience, and Mr. Johnson vftll never be 
indifferent to a whirlwind again." 
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OLD OAK TREE. 



CHAPTES VIIL 




HEEE lived in the village a 
person named Jacob Fisher, 
who, like the unjust judge 
spoken of in Scripture, feared 
neither God nor man. He was 
not much given to drinking or idle- 
ness ; on the contrary, he was indus- 
trious and sober ; but his language was so 
profane, and principles so dreadful, that 
good people looked at him with horror, 
and even bad people seldom liked to keep 
company with him. He had received a 
good education in his youth, and could 
read and talk better than others, but the 
only use he made of these advantages, 
was to ridicule the word of God. It was 
shocking to hear him scoff at religion, and 
laugh at those who endeavoured to do 
their duty; of course he did not mind 
swearing, and making use of wicked words ; 
he was very cruel to dumb animals, and a 
dreadfully selfish, ill-tempered man. 

One Sunday evening he came to the oak 
out of curiosity, thinking to himself that 
he would make fun of the "old saint," as 
he called William Baker, and when the 
people saw him coming along, they were 
half inclined to run away. 

" Oh, grandfather ! " cried little Susan, 
" there's that wicked man, Jacob Fisher, 
walking up the hill 1 I cannot bear to see 
him coming here, for I am always so afraid 
he may hurt you." 

William — " No, my child, I am safe 
under God's protection : no one will hurt a 
poor blind man like me. If it be the will 
of God, I may do him some good. ' 

At this moment Jacob came amongst 
them, and looked round on the people with 
great contempt. They looked at him with 



horror, and made way for him without say- 
ing a word. William guessed what was 
going on, and did not speak, so at last, 
Jacob began to laugh aloud. " Well t " 
said he, " this beats all the mummery I 
ever saw I why, I've heard tell of the 
Quakers' meetings, where they sit and say 

nothing ; I suppose I have got into one of 
them." 

" Who speaks ? " asked William. 

Jacob made up a solemn face, and 
stepped so close to William, that Susan 
crept behind his chair, quite alarmed. 

" 'Tis I who speak," said he, " I, Jacob 
Fisher, come on purpose to listen to your 
wise discourse, and profit by your counsel; 
so talk away, old man ; you are brim full 
of cant, I dare say ; just let a little of it 
run over." 

All of old William's friends were 
shocked at this speech, but he answered 
very quietly : — 

"You are welcome to our company, 
Jacob Fisher, and so are all who like to 
come. How goes the world with you? " 

Jacob. — " It goes on in a good round 
pace, and will keep going, I hope, these 
twenty years and more. I need not ask 
you that question, for the world seems to 
be gone with you, old man ; you look too 
feeble to be sitting there to preach like a 
parson." 

William. — " I am very old, but though 
my limbs are dead, and my eyes blind, 
I have my reason still, and make the 
best use of it I can. Is your health good, 
friend?" 

Jacob. — "I have the rheumatism in 
spring and autumn, the ague in the winter, 
and the asthma in the summer ; — if that is 
not enough to make a man swear, I don't 
know what is." 
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William. — " Sad, indeed I your sufferings 
must be very great." 

Jacob. — " Sometimes I do not get an 
hour's sleep idt nights, and have such pains 
in my body I am ready to hang myself ; 
who am I to thank for bringing me into 
such a wretched state of existence ? I sup- 
pose you would have me go psalm-singing 
and praising God, while all the time I would 
rather have been born a horse or a cow." 

William. — "But if your health is bad, 
you make money, I suppose, and live 
well?" 

Jacob. — " Not so much as I expected ; I 
thought I should have been better off by 
this time, but I am not as rich as I should 
be, though no man has worked harder 
than I have ; but poverty is the reward of 
industry in the world, ingratitude is the 
reward of kindness, sickness the reward of 
sobriety ; men are cheats and hypocrites, 
and women are scolds. My old tabby cat 
is the only happy creature I know, for she 
sits at the fire all day doing nothing, and 
caring for nothing, and when she dies, 
there's an end of her." 

William. — "You have met with your 
disappointments, no doubt, which makes 
you envy a dumb animal ; but I dare say 
you have borne your crosses like a man." 

Jacob. — " How is a man to bear them ? 
to find nothing but vexation and sorrow, 
be sick half the year, and grumbling the 
other, with nothing pleasant to look back 
upon, and nothing good to look forward to ? 
how is a man to bear it ? now with all your 
canting, you won't deny that the world is 
a bad world." 

William. — " You are quite right ; it is a 
world full of sorrow and care, the plea- 
sures are soon over, and the vexations 
endure long." 

Jacob. — " Well said, old man, you speak 
truth for once. Yes, I have had my swing 



of the pleasures, as they are called, but 
they are only just enough to make the 
cares seem worse. Now why could not 
the Maker of the world have just as well 
have made it a good world at once, and 
made us all happy ? we should have had 
something to thank Him for then." 

William — " He did make us happy and 
upright at first, but sin came and blighted 
all." 

Jacob — " Now you are at the old story 
of Adam and Eve, I suppose ; just as if God 
did not know beforehand that they would 
transgress, and make the world like a hell. 
I'll tell you what, master, you think me a 
bad man, and yourself a good one; and 
which is best off ? answer me that : what 
have you got by your sanctified face ? are 
you rich, old man? " 

William — "I subsist on the pittance 
which is sent me by an unknown hand, 
and if that were withdrawn, I should have 
nothing." 

Jacob — "And have you been free from 
misfortunes?" 

William — " I have lost houses and lands, 
wife and children and friends, lost all that 
the world has to give." 

Jacob. — " I set out in the world a penny- 
less cowboy, and now I have got what 
you have lost, so you see though you do 
think yourself a saint, God has provided 
for me the best. But what are riches and 
goods ? they don't make a man the happier, 
as there are so many troubles to set 
against them; every thing brings care 
along with it. I don't know that after all 
I am better off than you are, whatever the 
foolish world may think." 

WilUam. — "As we are agreed that the 
world is foolish, and full of care, suppose 
we were to set our hearts upon another ? " 

Jacob. — "How can you tell that there 
is another ? " 
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WilUam. — " By reading the Bible." 

Jacob. — " And suppose there should be 
another, that would not make this any 
better." 

William. — " I beg your pardon, it makes 
aH the difference : for troubles seem light 
when we know they will soon be over, and 
we shall be free from sorrow in heaven, 
where all tears will be wiped from all 
eyes, and a crown of glory given to us." 

Jacob. — " And that glory may be all a 
dream, an old woman's story." 

William. — " Then there never was a 
dream or story that was believed so long. 
It is now more than 1800 years since the 
Gospel has been preached. It was first 
preached by a few poor fishermen, and no 
human power helped it ; yet for all that it 
lost nothing, but on the contrary, gained 
strength, and will go on being received and 
believed, till the earth is filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord. Now, don't you 
think there must be some truth in the 
Gospel, since it has stood so long ? If it 
had been a dream, it seems to me that it 
would have lost its reputation very soon, 
and that, after so many years, we should 
not have heard of it. But surely that is 
our good minister's voice speaking I Oh, 
sir! how glad my heart is to hear 

you ! " 

Mr. Butler, the rector of Haldown, was 
so much occupied by his Sunday duties, 
that it was very seldom he could come to 
the oak ; but sometimes if he was passing 
to his evening school, which was a mile 
beyond, he would look at the little assem- 
bly, and say a few words of encourage- 
ment to them. "How are you, this 
evening, old William ? " asked Mr. Butler, 
"I was glad to see you at church last 
week ; it is not often, I know, that you are 
able to come so far." 

William. — " No, Sir, to my sorrow, I 



cannot. But why should I complain? Be 
it as the Lord will ! " 

Mr. Butler. — " But you are still able to 
speak to your poor neighbours, and give 
them a little good advice. You must thank 
God for that. He has taught you a great 
deal, and you are not to bury your talent 
in a napkin. I had a little time this 
evening, and thought I would come up 
and see what you were doing. Sit down 
just as you were before I came, my friends. 
I am glad to see you listening to the 
instructions of the aged, rather than 
gossiping about the village." 

The good rector looked round, and was 
evidently much surprised when he saw 
Jacob Fisher. Turning to William Baker, 
he said, " Why, my good friend, you have 
one in your company whom I did not 
expect. I hope you have been admonish- 
ing him to his duty." 

William. — " We have been speaking, 
Sir, of the certainty that the blessed 
Gospel is truth. Jacob thought it might 
be all an idle tale, and that those who 
believe it might possibly be fools." 

The rector looked at Jacob, and said, 
" You must first prove that they are 
fools ; and in order to do that, you must 
find out what is the foundation of their 
faith, and what grounds they have for 
believing ; you must study religion before 
you pronounce it to be false, and when you 
have done so, no doubt you will wonder 
at your own folly, instead of condemning 
believers." 

Jacob. — Perhaps, Sir, you think I have 
never read the Bible, but indeed you are 
mistaken, I have read it all through." 

Mr. B. — " How true it % is, that unless 
God teach us, our learning is vain ! You 
may read, but if it be not with a teachable 
spirit, and with prayer that you may be 
enabled to understand it, your study will 
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profit yon nothing ; yon may have eyes and 
see not, ears and hear not ; while the way- 
faring man, thongh a fool, does not err 
therein. When persons resist God's 
warnings, and His gracious invitations, 
and will not submit their minds to be 
taught by Him, then He often gives them 
up to their selfwill, leaves them to their 
own sinful imaginations, and they read the 
Bible without feeling any conviction of 
sin, or any necessity for a Kedeemer." 

Jacob. — "I believe, Sir, that I can 
understand what I read as well as any 
man ; and I say the Bible is a hard book, 
and beyond any one's comprehension." 

Mr. B. — " There are many things in it 
which are past human understanding, and 
we must wait for the time when we shall 
have enlarged understandings, and shall 
know even as we are known. But at present 
it is enough for us that all which concerns 
our salvation is exceedingly plain." 

Jacob. — " But it seems to me not likely 
that God should have a book written about 
Himself, that He knew would not be 
understood ; if the Bible were true there 
would be no mystery in it." 

Mr. B. — " Can you tell me how God 
made the world out of nothing? can you 
tell me how He keeps it and preserves it? 
can you tell me how He makes the grass 
to grow ? can you tell me how He does 
any thing ? " 

Jacob. — " No, Sir, to be sure ; how can 
I tell?" 

Mr.B. — "You cannot tell, and the 
reason is, because all his works are incom- 
prehensible. How then could He tell us 
about Himself, without mystery ? He says 
that His thoughts are not our thoughts, 
neither are His ways our ways. But we 
can understand that He is a God of truth 
and mercy, and therefore we may trust 
Him to do all things well." 



Jacob. — " How do I know, Sir, thab such 
men as Matthew and Mark wrote the 
Gospels ? how do I know that they ever 
lived at all? how do I know that bad 
men did not write it to get a name for 
themselves, and make money ? " 

Mr. B. — " That the evangelists and 
apostles really did live, and really did 
write the Gospels and Epistles, you may 
be very sure, because they would have 
been found out long before this, had they 
been impostors. Besides, what wicked 
men would have written a book which so 
awfully condemns their own conduct ? and 
good men would have been afraid to write 
what was not true. Be persuaded, Jacob, 
the Bible is indeed the word of God ; you 
have read it, you say ; read it again with 
greater attention, and pray to God to 
teach it to you. Even if there was only 
a chance of its being true, it would be 
madness to run any risk of losing the 
glorious things that are promised us 
through eternity." 

Jacob was silent for some time, and at 
last he said, " It may be true, but I can't 
understand it." 

The rector said, " Well, Jacob, if you 
will come here next Sunday afternoon, I 
will see if I cannot find time to meet you, 
and I will endeavour to make the history 
plain to you. So now, good night, my 
friends, and may God bless you all." 

The people blessed him in return ; only 
Jacob did not speak, but walked slowly 
away, and the company soon after separated. 

When old William was in his cottage, 
he said to the young men who had carried 
him down, " Who knows but that, by the 
mercy and power of God, that poor fellow 
may be reclaimed from the error of his 
ways; oh that his eyes may be opened 
before it is too late ! but I fear he will 
not come to us again." 
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The Bird That Sang In The Rain. 



house. 



HAELEY stood under the wood- 
shed. It was raining, and his 
mamma had called him from the 
kitchen window, and told him to 
stay there or else come into the 
So Charley stayed there, and with 
him, I'm sorry to say, stayed a frown and 
a pout. 

" Too bad for this horrid rain to come," 
he said to Teaze, his little brown dog, 
" just as you and me," he should have said 
"you and I," "were having such a good 
time of rolling over and over in the 
grass." 

Teaze shook his head gravely, and made 
believe wipe a tear from his bright, black 
eye — but really he only knocked a fly off 
his funny black nose. 

" I hate the rain," Charley went on, 
" it's always around when a fellow wants 
to play. A reg'lar old spoil-fun, that 's 
what it is, and I wish it would go 'way 
and never come back again." 

Just then a dear little bird, sitting on 
one of the branches of an old apple-tree 



that hung over the wood-shed, began to 
sing merrily. 

" Goodness sake !" said Charley, peeping 
out at him, " you 'd better get into your 
nest and pull the bed-clothes over you. 
How can you sing when it rains so hard ?" 

11 Sing ?" sang the bird ; " I sing to see 
the rain — the kindly summer rain that has 
come to coax the seeds yet in the earth to 
put out their wee green leaves, and to help 
the buds turn into flowers, and to give the 
thirsty grass a drink, and set the waves of 
the little brook dancing with joy. The 
beautiful kind rain I" 

" 'Spect that's so ; " said Charley, 
thoughtfully; and away went the frown 
and the pout, and a bright smile came in 
their stead ; " but we never thought of that 
before, did we, Teaze ?" 

Teaze looked at his master — looked at 
the rain — looked at the bird — ran round 
after his tail three times, and then, the 
sunshine coming out once more, darted off 
through the wet grass, barking loudly an 
invitation for Charley to follow. 



A Start in Life. 




>OMEHOW, it seems to be regarded 
as a sign of great wickedness of. 
heart in a youth to want to go to 
sea. "Why it should be so it is 
difficult to tell. There can be no 
doubt as to a sailor's life being a life of 
much hardship and of frequent peril ; but 
these things, while they create anxiety on 
the part of the sailor-lad's mother, are well 
calculated to bring out all that is manly 
and heroic in the lad himself. There is 
many a brave sailor. And perhaps there 
is not another class of men that would not 



suffer by comparison with this class in the 
matters of kindness and generosity. 

Who can calculate the debt we owe to 
our sailors ? Whether in respect to trade 
or to comfort we could but badly do with- 
out them. And it will be a good thing 
when parents find themselves able to listen 
patiently to the desires of their sons, who 
feel that the seafaring life is their vocation. 
"They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters ; these see 
the works of the Lord, and His wonders 
in the deep." 
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Our Two Little Kittens. 




HEKE is a wonderful difference 
in cats, according as they are 
asleep or awake, pleased or 
angry. The cat whose mouth 
and eyes are shut, and who is 
taking rest in peaceful slumber, is 
safe to approach ; while the angry 
cat, whose open mouth discloses a set of 
sharp teeth ready for biting, and from 
whose paws are extended long, hooked 
claws, ready for scratching, is a dangerous 
enemy, to be avoided. 

Did you ever see people whose character 
is just like those of cats ? It is said of some 
people that they are " very good while they 
are asleep." It could be wished that they 
would sleep all their time, and thus show 
the most lovely side of their character. 
While they sleep they axe at peace with 
themselves and all the world. But during 
all their waking hours, they are in a fuss and 
a hurry and a sramble, and make everybody 
around them uncomfortable and unhappy. 
You might say, when you look at such 
cats, that they mean business, and that 
they are full of energy. That may be so. 
Some people go about their daily duties 
just as these cats are beginning business. 
There is no lack of energy about it nor of 
activity ; yet people who do business in this 
style make themselves very disagreeable to 
all who have to come in contact with them. 
You have noticed how disagreeable some 



people make themselves, under the plea of 
being very much in earnest ? Some boys 
play in that way. They throw their wholo 
soul into their play, and for that nobody 
wants to find fault with them. But with 
their whole soul and their whole energy 
comes their whole ugliness. Few people 
like to play long at a time with this sort o£ 
boys. Then there are some people who are 
wide awake in trying to make other people 
polite. We knew an old lady who insisted 
that everybody at the table should say 
''Please" whenever they asked for any- 
thing. This was well in its way, but her 
way was unpleasant. When she was at 
work making people polite she looked like 
•the cats on the first page, and her " If you 
please " had a bite, and a snap, and a snarl 
to it, like the knotted end of a whip-lash- 

Be as energetic as you please, good 
reader. Put into your business all the 
activity you can muster. Show yourself 
worthy of all the confidence that people 
repose in you for being able to do what 
you undertake. But don't be cross. Don't 
be a tyrant. Don't snap and snarl, and 
growl, and be savage. Don't put on airs 
and think yourself bigger, or wiser, or 
better, than anybody else. Don't make 
more of yourself than you actually are. 

People who put on airs and pretend to 
be more than they really are, axe some day 




or other found out. Beware ! 

" The Love of Christ which passeth Knowledge." 

Though this theme's beyond our wisdom, 

God is love, His Word declares ; 
And this love which bought our ransom 

Brightest on the cross appears ! 
Then lei man receive this token, 

And his cry, constrained be, — 
" Love so pure, so full, so holy, 

Draws my spirit Lord to Thee ! " 
Stratton. Wm. Gooubd. 



AVIOUE high, enthroned in glory, 

Thou art all in all to me, 
For Thy love so deep, so boundless, 
Sets my captive spirit free. 

Human wisdom cannot fathom, 
Nor can angel minds explore, 

That great Jove, so great, that like it, 
Never had been seen before. 
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Tiny's Letter to Papa. 



11 Vat you doin', Auntie ? " 

"Writing letters," responded Auntie, 
who, with a packet of envelopes and a 
quire of paper before her, was very deep in 
the business indeed. Then a fat dimpled 
finger stole cautiously up, and touched a 
finished pile. 

" One, two, three, four, amen ! " counted 
Tiny, who always cherished the belief 
that " amen " stood for a full stop, and 
made use of it accordingly. 

" Vat for you write letters, Auntie ? " 

" Oh, to send to my friends," replied 
auntie, bending over her work, and speak- 
ing in a voice that seemed to issue from 
her eyebrows. 

"Where is your friends?" persevered 
the child. 

" Everywhere," said Auntie, who hap- 
pened to be writing that word at the 
moment. 

" Does letters go everywhere ? " 

" Yes," responded the Auntie, absently. 

" Would a letter go to papa ? " 

"Yes," said Auntie again, who this 
time was in the very heart of a brilliant 
description, and did not hear. 

" How does this letter go ? " urged she 
again, this time touching auntie's elbow 
by way of experiment. The experiment, 
so far as Auntie was concerned, resulted in 
a bold, upward stroke, at an acute angle 
with the last "hair line," and she looked 
up, really out of patience at last. 

"Oh, Tiny," she said, "what a little 

mis " but she stopped suddenly. 

There was such a look of appeal in the 
soft blue eyes fixed anxiously upon her, 
that she could not find it in her heart to 
visit indignation on that small golden 
head, so she only kissed the rosy mouth, 
and said : " Aunty is very busy, just now, 



darling, and you must not disturb her; 
another day she will talk to you just as 
much as ever you wish. Here ! " added 
she, observing the look of disappointment 
that stole over the sunny face ; " see, I will 
make a letter of you, and send you to papa." 

She took a postage stamp out of the 
little drawer, and, parting the glossy curls, 
pasted it right in the centre of Tiny's 
smooth white forehead. 

" I don't know how letters goes," said 
the baby girl, chuckling delighted. " Does 
they fly?" 

" Letters don't goes," said Auntie, laugh- 
ingly ; " they go through the post-office. 
Now run along and put yourself in a post- 
office somewhere, and papa will be sure to 
find you." 

" Oh, yes I I know, I saw'd it — the post- 
office — me and papa— one day. It's down 
the corner, and round the street." 



The clerk at the post-office heard a 
piping voice, and, looking down, saw a 
strange sight — a tiny creature, no more 
than three years old, it seemed, with 
jockey hat awry, it's weeping plume 
tangled with golden curls, a postage stamp 
shining conspicuously in the centre of a 
polished forehead, and wistful blue eyes 
turned up to him, glistening with a great 
hope. 

" I want to go to papa," said the voice. 

The clerk smiled. " Where is your 
papa?" asked he. 

" Gone to God," said Tiny solemnly. 

The smile died out. They had sent 
many odd parcels to strange directions 
through that office, but never one to that 
address, thought he. 

"I am a letter, and I want to go to 
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papa," pleaded the child, her yearning 
eyes still fastened on his face. 

"What is your name ? " asked the clerk. 

Bat at that moment a blustering busi- 
ness man, bound on the redress of some 
grievance, pressed forward and brushed 
her aside ; she was drawn into the current 
of the people passing in at one door and 
out at the other, and, before she could say 
another word, found herself in the street 
again. 

There she stood irresolute. Her heart 
ached with disappointment ; the passers by 
jostled and bewildered her ; she began to 
be afraid, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Suddenly there was a great outcry. The 
frightened crowd fled into doorways. A 
pair of runaway horses came dashing down 
the street. The people on the crossings 
rushed on to the pavement. No one 
noticed an unprotected little one standing 



there, with blanched face, and eyes wild 
with terror ; no one heard a feeble, wailing 
cry. A great burly boy, with a basket on 
his arm, pressed forward with blind speed, 
found something in his pathway, and bore 
it down — then it was all over. The mad 
horses were down the street and far away. 
The relieved pedestrians came out of their 
places of refuge. Only one did not " move 



on. 

A little, lifeless figure, with wide open 
blue eyes, long, soft, golden curls sweep- 
ing the curb-stone, and dimpled hands 
thrown out, lay where it had fallen. The 
jockey hat had rolled from her head, its 
white feather was draggled in the dust, 
but the postage-stamp still clung to the 
shining forehead. The crowd looked on, 
and noted it with curious eyes. It had done 
its work well. Ah me ! the little "letter" 
had gone safely to papa and to God ! 



For the Children. 



Little children, sing for Jesus, 
For the smallest song of praise 
Can be heard by him in Heaven 
O'er the anthems Angels raise, — 
Sing, oh sing ! 

Little children, speak for Jesus 
Gentle words of peace and love ; 
Tell the happy, wond'rous story 
Of the children's Home above, — 
Speak, oh speak ! 

Little children, work for Jesus, 
Little hands much good may do ; 
Should you not then labour for Hint? 
Who has shed His blood for you ? — 
Work, oh work I 



Little children, pray to Jesus, 
All your wants before Him lay, 
For the Saviour stoops to listen 
To the words which children say, — 
Pray, oh pray ! 

Little children, come to Jesus ! 
He the smallest will receive ; 
From the rough world He will shield 

you, 
Will you not His word believe ? 
Gome, oh come ! 

Then at last, among the ransom'd, 
Free from all earth's pain and care, 
You shall join the Angel chorus, 
And a golden crown shall wear, — 
Oh, so bright I 
Oldham. Lauba Smith. 
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11 The Penny Ye Meant to Gi'e." 



^J^HEKE's a funny tale of a stingy 

¥? i man 

^' Who was none too good but 

might have been worse, 
Who went to his church on a Sunday 
night, 
And carried along his well-filled purse. 

When the sexton came with his begging 
plate, 
The church was but dim with the candle's 

light ; 
The stingy man fumbled all through his 
purse, 
And phose a coin by touch and not 
sight. 

It's an odd thing now that guineas should be 
So like unto pennies in shape and size. 

" I'll give a penny," the stingy man said ; 
"The poor must not gifts of pennies 
despise." 

The penny fell down with a clatter and 
ring I 
And back in his seat leaned the stingy 
man. 
"Th<* world is so full of the poor," he 
thought, 
" I can't help them all — I give what I 



can. 



»» 



Ha ! ha ! how the sexton smiled to be sure, 
To see the gold guinea fall in his plate ; 



Ha 1 ha ! how the stingy man's heart was 
wrung, 
Perceiving his blunder, but just too late. 

"No matter," he said; "in the Lord's 
account 

That guinea of gold is set down to me. 
They lend to TTim who give to the poor ; 

It will not so bad an investment be." 

"Na, na, mon," the chuckling sexton 
cried out ; 
" The Lord is na cheated — He kens tha* 
well; 
He knew it was only by accident 
That out o' thy fingers the guinea fell. 

" He keeps an account, na doubt, for the 
puir ; 
But in that account He'll set down to 
thee 
No mair o' that golden guinea, my mon, 
Than the one bare penny ye meant to gi'el" 

There's comfort, too, in the little tale — 
A serious side as well as a joke ; 

A comfort for all the generous poor, 
In the comical words the sexton spoke. 

A comfort^ to think that the good Lord 
knows 

How generous we really desire to be, 
And will give us credit in his account, 

For all the pennies we long to " gie." 

— H. H., in St. Nicholas. 




What a 

R. MOODY tells the following story : 
" In one of our Western States, a 
good many years ago, a little girl heard she 
could do something for her Saviour, and 
her teacher told her she could bring her 
father to the Sunday-school. At first she 
could not get him to come, but at length 
she brought him to the door of the little 



Child did. 

log-house where the Sunday-school was 
kept. He had never been at a Sunday- 
school a day in his life. He was a great 
drunkard and blasphemer, but that little 
■ girl succeeded in getting him to that school; 
and what is the result to-day? He has 
planted eleven hundred and eighty Sabbath- 
schools throughout the Western States." 



lib 
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The Boy Who Measured the Stars. 



[ N a humble cottage in Scotland, a little 
boy sat eagerly listening while his 
father taught an elder brother to read 
from his catechism, parts of which he 
repeated often, in order to commit them 
to memory. In this way Jamie, who was 
thought too young to read, learned a great 
part of the catechism, as well as the spell- 
ing of words. This was Jamie Ferguson, 
the celebrated astronomer, who was born 
near Keith, in Banffshire, in 1710. 

After each lesson learned, as above 
mentioned, he might be seen trudging off 
to the cottage of a neighbour, where an 
old woman kindly listened to his tale, 
which was that he wanted to learn to read, 
but could not bear to tax his overworked 
father, who was obliged to labour on a 
farm and also teach his large family of 
children, for which task he had scarcely 
time, in addition to his out-door labours, 
for there were no free schools in those days. 
So the dame helped her little friend in 
learning to read, and he advanced rapidly 
— very far beyond her expectations. 

Greatly surprised was his father, one 
day, as he entered a room, to behold 
Jamie correctly reading a book which was 
thought to be far above his comprehension. 
" Can it be possible ? Is that my boy ? " 
thought the gratified man. As a reward 
for this achievement his father soon taught 
him the use of the pen, and, finding him 
so apt a scholar, he contrived to raise 
means sufficient to pay for his tuition, for 
a few months, at a school in a neighbour- 
ing town. 

About this time he employed the hours 
usually given by other cliildren to play, in 
making models of various objects which 



came under his notice — mills, spinning 
wheels, etc. With no other tools than a 
turning lathe and knife belonging to his 
father, and with no instruction whatever, 
he made almost incredible advance in the 
knowledge of mechanics. The discoveries 
which he made he thought were original, 
and committed the results of his study to 
paper. It was, in reality, a treatise upon 
the principles of mechanics; nor did he 
know till some time after that any book 
upon the subject had ever been written. 
When, however, through the kindness of a 
gentleman, to whom he had been intro- 
duced, he obtained a book upon these 
themes, he compared his paper with it, 
and had the satisfaction to find it entirely 
correct as far as it went. 

His father's circumstances were snch 
that his talented boy was obliged to be 
placed in a situation to earn his own living. 
He was therefore apprenticed to a farmer 
at some distance from his home. It was 
here that, the day's studies being over, he 
would employ his evening hours in study- 
ing the heavens, committing to paper the 
result of his observations relative to the 
comparative distances of the stars from 
each other. He measured these distances 
by means of beads strung upon a piece of 
thread. His master at first laughed at the 
young astronomer's star gazings ; but upon 
seeing his papers and hearing him talk he 
greatly encouraged him, and would even 
sometimes relieve him of a part of his 
farm work in order to give m"™ more time 
for these studies. " I shall always have a 
respect for the memory of that man," 
said Ferguson, in after years. 
One day, being at the minister's! James 
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showed his papers, and was kindly en- 
couraged by commendations of his work. 
Some maps were loaned to him, of which 
the boy made excellent copies. They were 
bo well done as to elicit great praise from 
a gentleman whom he afterwards met at 
the minister's. He was a squire who 
lived at a short distance from the manse. 
He invited young Ferguson to reside at 
his house for a time, in order to receive 
suitable instruction from a person com- 
petent to give it. James thanked him for 
this offer, and said he would gladly avail 
himself of ic as soon as his term of engage- 
ment with his master had expired. "I 
will obtain a lad to fill your place there/' 
said the squire ; but the boy's gratitude to 
his kind master would not admit of this. 
" I will serve out my term," said he, " for 
he has often token the flail from my hand 
to enable me to go on with my studies and 
dra wings." Was not this noble in James? 
At the appointed time he went to the 



house of his newly found friend, and there 
made rapid progress in scientific studies, 
under the direction of a master. About 
this time he made a globe, from a descrip- 
tion contained in a book, although he had 
never seen one. He made the sphere of 
of proper form with his turning-lathe, and, 
covering it with paper, drew upon it a map 
of the world. He also made and graduated 
the ring and the horizon of the globe. But 
he could not always continue to give his 
whole time to pursuits so congenial, for 
his circumstances required that he should 
earn money to support himself and enable 
him to prosecute his studies. It is worthy 
of note that, while labouring for this, he 
studied diligently, improving every 
moment ; and so well did he succeed that, 
while yet in early manhood, he became a 
Fellow of the Eoyal Society. He was 
also greatly esteemed, and had the deserved 
reputation of being a good as well as a 
great man. 

MABY P. HALE. 
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What the Moon said to the Children. 



0, MOON !" said the children, " round 
moon, so bright ! 
Don't you never weary of shedding 
your light ? 
Don't you never want to come down on the 

earth 
And join in our pleasure, our singing, and 
mirth ?" 

" O, no 1" said the moon, " I must stay in 

my place, 
For I have to shine when the sun hides 

his face ; 
I must keep watch o'er the land and the 

sea, 
And answer the eyes thftj are looking on 



me. 



»i 



"0, round moon!" said they, "may w e 

shine in your place ? 
We have hair of gold and a bright, sunny 

face; 
To give light to the world is what we desire, 
So wont you come down to our nice blazing 

fire?" 

" O, no !" said the moon, " I have some- 
thing to do ; 
I cannot, dear children, change place with 

you. 
I must light up the night for the feet that 

roam ; 
You must light up the world for the hearts 

at home." 

Lizzie L. Sells. 
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" What was the origin- of the noble house 
oi Rfcz-Clarence?" asked a teacher o! the 
class in history, to which a boy answered, 
" One day old Clarence had fits, and after 
that they called him Fitz-Clarence." 



At a New Orleans ball, in the lien of " Not 
transferable " on the tickets, a notice was 
posted over the door: " No gentleman ad- 
mitted unless he comes himself." 



REVIEW'S. 



Anecdotes of the Wesleys : Hoddeb & 
Stoughton. — This is a beautiful reprint of 
a book which must have a growing interest, 
not only for the large class of Methodist 
readers, but for the general public. It 
relates to several members of the Wesley 
family, and supplies pleasure and edifica- 
tion on each page. 

The Prize Essay. 

We have received some excellent essays 
on "Notable Shoemakers." One from 



William Bailey, of Nantwyh, and another 
from M. E. Boyden, of Burnley, that are 
full of promise. The prize, however, we 
must award to James Dingle, of Liskeard. 
And if our young friend will persevere in 
his studies with the same caution and aim 
at completeness which this essay mani- 
fests we think he will succeed in doing 
something worthy in life. This prize 
also is the gift of Bobert Bird, Esq., of 
Cardiff. 
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PUZZLES, 



The answers to the puzzles for April are 
£155 16s. 8d., and Spider. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered both correctly: — 
J. H. Allchurch, W. Ashton, W. Briggs, 
W. Brown, J. Butterworth, M. E. Clegg, 
J. A. Dale, G. Fletcher, G. Haigh, A. J. 
Haynes, C. W. Heywood, W. H. Horrocks, 
B. H. Hill, J. P. Illingworth, W. Knight, 
E. Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft, E. J. 
Moffet, G. W. Ormerod, A. M. Olds, 
H. Pedlar, J. Proctor, T. Bobson, J. Selby, 
A. Stnbbs, J. Smedley, J. Townend, A. 
Thornton, W. Townson, A. N. Westoby, 
E. Woodhead, A. A. Waggitt, L. Warring- 
ton, T. J. Young, I. Smedley. 

The following are those who have 
answered one: — B. M. Andrew, M. E. 
Barker, S. S. Barker, A. E. Chapman, 
T. Dale, G. Durrans, H. S. Kay, T. Law- 
son, A. M. Makins, W. Ostrich, A. Bed- 
man 




Arithmetical. 

1. A grocer mixed 7 cwts. of currants 

at 4d. per lb., with 4 cwts. 3 qrs. and 7 lbs. 

at 3£d. per lb. How much per lb. must 

he sell the whole at to gain £14 18s. Id. ? 

A Chabade. 
My first should be a likeness true 

To gain approving nod ; 
Which, failing far, the lad will rue, 

Or, mayhap, feel the rod. 
My last is hailed with smile of joy, 

The fruit of earnest pen, 
By many a rosy romping boy, 
And many pale-faced men : 
My whole, with method, tact, and rule, 
Is found in each well-ordered school. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Kev. Richard Gray, 

Huddersfield. 

London : T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, 
E,C. 
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Grandmama Pollard. 



IBANDMAMA POLLAED had had 
a full share of sorrow. In her 
case the clouds returned after 
the rain. But she did not fall 
into a complaining habit ; she 
kept her cheerfulness, and was ever a 
welcome guest in her children's home. 
Her son used to say sometimes, when the 
little folks were gathered about her with 
their toys and their frolics, that her heart 
was as young as ever! And I really 
think it was, for otherwise the children 
would not have had an " eye to mark her 
coming, and grow brighter when she came" 
When asked how ib was that she retained 



her brightness in spite of age and grief, 
she used to say that she felt this talent to 
be one for culture as much as any other, 
and that she should not like to meet the 
Lord Jesus after a life of repining. Be- 
sides, she thought to be dull and miserable 
was a poor way of recommending her 
religion, and as she could do but little 
else she would try to keep a cheery face 
while she stood by the door of the king- 
dom of heaven so that others might be 
drawn to seek admission. In this respect 
we want just one or two more Grand- 
mama Pollards. 



Bread Cast upon the waters. 




ITR lamp was burning low in a poor 
widow's cottage, far away over the 
sea. The shades of the evening had 
gathered in, and on a little table by her side 
lay her well-read Bible. The evening of 
life, too, had come ; and it had found her 
poor and sorrow-stricken. She had known 
better days — days of earthly good, when 
this world's portions had showered in upon 
her. Her husband had died, leaving her a 
competence. But two profligate sons had 
wasted her substance with riotous living. 
When she saw that her property was being 
squandered, she determined to make one 
offering to the Lord. She took twenty 
pounds and gave them to the Foreign 
Missionary Society. Her sons were very 
angry at this, and told her that she might 
just as well cast her money into the sea. 
" I will cast it into the sea," she replied, 
" and it shall be my bread upon the waters.'* 
The sons, having spent all, enlisted in a 
regiment and were sent to India. Their 
positions were far apart ; but God so 
ordered in His providence that both were 



stationed near the missionaries. The eldest 
one, through missionary influence, was led 
to see his sins, repent of them, and embrace 
Christ. He lived but a short time after 
this; but He died in the triumphs of faith. 
Meanwhile the widowed mother was 
praying for her boys. She was lifting up 
her heart in prayer for them, through all 
the weary years, to the God of her salvation. 
On the evening of the day we have men- 
tioned, the door was softly opened, and 
the younger son appeared, to greet the 
aged mother. He wept upon her neck, 
confessed his follies, and begged her to 
forgive his cruel treatment towards her. 
He told her he had turned to God, and 
Christ his Saviour had blotted out all his 
sins. Then he narrated his past history 
in connection with the influence the mis- 
sionaries of the cross had on his own mind, 
while his mother, with tears of gratitude, 
exclaimed, " O, my twenty pounds ! my 
twenty pounds 1 1 have cast my bread upon 
the waters, and now I have found it after 
many days." &• ct. bingham. 
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OLD OAK TREE. 



CHAPTEB IX. 




;ACOB FISHEB placed himself 
directly in front of William 
Baker's chair, and sitting upon 
the ground, began asking 
questions, with the air of one 
who is obstinately determined not 
to be convinced, be the answers 
what they may. William always 
replied to him quickly and seriously, to the 
best of his knowledge. 

Jacob. — "Mr. Butler said a great deal 
about Christ having suffered so much 
sorrow upon earth and dying for our sins ; 
now why should not God have forgiven us 
without his death, and appointed other 
means ?" 

William. — " Bather think to yourself 
bow dreadful the sins of the world must be, 
to have required so great a sacrifice ! It 
is not our business to inquire why God 
appointed a certain method for our salva- 
tion. But we may, and ought to under- 
stand that the souls of men are very 
precious in the sight of God, and sin very 
hateful to Him/ if it became necessary that 
His only-begotten Son should take upon 
himself the punishment which we deserve, 
and pay the penalty for our sins." 

Jacob. — " But if God is good, why does 
He not make us all good at once, and there's 
an end of it ?" 

William. — " You heard the minister say 
that he did make Adam good, but by his 
disobedience sin came upon everybody. 
He was free to do as he pleased, to obey, 
or not to obey, and he chose to sin. Then 
God, in his infinite mercy, found out a way 
by which we might all escape the punish- 
ment of this sin, and we are free to choose 
whether we will accept it or not. We 
have it in our power to use the means of 



grace, which God has promised to bless to 
the saving of our souls ; and if we do not 
use those means, whose fault is it if we are 
not saved ?" 

Jacob. — " But whether we are saved or 
not, it is but a weary life we have of it ; 
now why could not God have let good 
people be happy on earth, and you know 
they suffer as well as the bad ?" 

WilMam. — " Pray what do you mean by 
good people ? Are any good enough to be 
exempt from sorrow? St. James says 
that if a man should keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all ; and we know that this makes all of us 
guilty, for the best of us offend in more 
points than one every day. The difference 
between people is this, that the wicked sin 
without being troubled about it, and with- 
out being pardoned ; the good people, as 
you call them, are very sorry whenever 
they sin, and pray to God to forgive them 
for Christ's sake, and so they are forgiven. 
But their sins make them humble, and 
they know that they do not deserve any- 
thing ; much less to be kept out of trouble. 
And these troubles do them a great deal 
of good, by obliging them to come to God 
more frequently and more earnestly, to ask 
Him to help them with His grace ; and 
when they are helped they love Him the 
better for it." 

Jacob. — " And so all that religion can do 
for a man is to set him crying and sorrow- 
ing, and asking forgiveness, and vexing 
himself, because he is not any better ! It 
is very fine talking, but I know this, that if 
I thought all you wish me to think, I should 
be very miserable ; do you deny that ?" 

William. — "No, T do not deny it; I 
think you would be miserable for a time." 

Jacob (jumping up). — "There's Christian 
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charity for you : hear him ! he takes delight 
in making a fellow creature miserable ! 
You had better practise a little kindness 
of heart, old man, before you set up your- 
self to preach to others." 

William. — " If you had a mortification 
in your leg, would it not be better to endure 
the pain of having it cut off, than to let it 
spread and kill you?" 

Jacob. — " To be sure it would." 

William. — " And would it not be better 

to be miserable for a little while, than 

to live for ever in the torments of hell fire ?" 

Jacob. — " Yes, if I was sure of being sent 

there." 

William. — "What are your hopes of 
heaven. Do you feel that you are fit to go 
there ?" 

Jacob. — " Not more than my neighbours, 
I suppose ; but I expect to go as well as 
they." 

William. — " You have nothing to do with 
your neighbours ; take care of yourself : tell 
me why you expect that you shall be 
saved." 

Jacob was silent. 

William. — " The Bible says that scarcely 
shall a righteous man be saved ; then where 
shall the ungodly be ? Do you call yourself 
righteous ? that is, what the Bible means 
by righteous ?" 

Jacob. — " The Bible means a saint ; no, 
I am no saint." 

William. — " TheE what do you call your- 
self?" 

Jacob. — "Not much worse than other 
people." 

William. — "That is the foolish way of 
judging that weak men make use of ; they 
measure themselves by themselves; but 
when God comes to judgment, He will 
measure them by His law, and woe to them 
who are light in the balance. Those who 
are found wanting will be sent together to 



hell, and will of their doings there reap 
the fruit ; Jacob, you must either be one 
thing or another. Sinners we are all; 
but we may be either such as fear and love 
God, and strive to keep his command- 
ments, or wicked and care not for Him." 

Jacob. — " Well then, I suppose I am one 
of the wicked ones, and I don't care who 
knows it." 

William. — "If you did but think one 
moment of the punishment for wickedness 
you would not talk so slightly of it ; oh, my 
friend, repent ! repent ere it be too late ! 

Jacob. — "One of these days, perhaps; 
I am young enough yet ; I shall live this 
twenty years; time enough to think of 
repentance." 

William — " You will speak in a different 
way when death overtakes you, perhaps 
before you expect him; besides, you have 
more sin now on your hands than you can 
have time enough before you to repent of 
and every day that you go on without repent- 
ing, you will have one day more to repent 
of, and one day less to repent in. How do 
you know that God will accept such a put- 
off repentance ? Is it likely that, after you 
spending seventy years in sin, He should 
accept a few hours of repentance at the end, 
and then give you an eternity of happiness ? 
Is that likely?" 

Jacob. — " I do not see much difference if 
one repents at all, when it is done ; like 
paying a man a debt, if one pays it at last, 
he ought to be content." 

William. — " If you owe a man money, he 
asks for it from time to time, importunes 
you, threatens you, and even puts you in 
prison till you pay, and when he gets the 
money he lets you out, and cares no more 
for you. Now, with God it is not so : we 
all owe Him the debt of repentance, and 
He says, Pay it you must before you die. 
He sees us unwilling to pay, so He reminds 
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us of the debt ; He commands us, He 
entreats us, He threatens us ; at last the 
time is out that He allows us ior the pay- 
ment, and he sends us to prison ; and oh 1 
what a prison, and what companion pri- 
soners ! Not the honest and God-fearing, 
such as make life pleasant for us here, but 
all the worst of human kind. While we 
lived, Christ would have paid all our debts. 
Can we then be so foolish as to delay taking 
hold of mercy while it is offered? We 
cannot tell how soon we shall die, and after 
death our accounts must be settled." 

Jacob. — "How can I make myself 
repent?" 

William — ' ' You cannot . Eepent ance is 
a gift from God ; but, like all His other 
gifts, it is ready for those who ask for it. 
Christ is exalted to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance, as well as 
forgiveness of sins. Why then should you 
cot ask and receive, as well as others?" 

Jacod. — " I don't wish to repent ; I shall 
be miserable if I do." 

WilUam. — " And how miserable if you do 
not, no tongue can tell, nor heart conceive/ 
If you have any feeling, and pity for your- 
self, think on- these things." 

Jacob folded his arms and walked away 
without saying anything. 
"Is he gone?" asked William. 
An old man answered, " Yes, master, the 
poor fellow is gone indeed ; I pray he may 
think on these things, for how dreadful it 
would be if his soul were required of him 
this night l" 

" Perhaps not more dreadful for him, 
than for many of us sitting here, if such 
an event were to happen to us," replied old 
"William; "we feel ourselves very secure 
now, but when that moment comes, how 
many sins shall be remembered that we 
think nothing of at present I how much 



abuse of God's patience ! how much of His 
grace resisted I how many opportunities of 
doing good neglected 1 how many unkind 
words and wicked actions unrepented of ! 
how many advantages thrown away ! how 
little, in short, have we lived to His glory, 
or prepared for our great change t 

"We may not indeed have liyed the 
dreadfully wicked life that this poor man 
has led ; our neighbours may not be able 
to number our sins as we do his ; but our 
transgressions are not the less for being 
secret, not the smaller for being sins of 
omission, instead of sins of commission; 
and God, who knows all things, may find 
us wanting, from our not having improved 
those talents, which perhaps have been 
denied to him. The best thing we can do 
is to pray for him ; but never let us forget 
to pray for ourselves, lest we fall into 
the condemnation which we fear for 
others." 

"I think," said Mrs. Jones, "he seemed 
a little moved, and to feel what you 
said." 

"If God in mercy spares his life," 
answered William, " we may hope for his 
conversion; all things are possible with 
God." 

"And to how many poor wretches," 
cried sulky John, "has he shown the 
abundance of His mercy, though they 
deserved it less I" 

It was so uncommon for John to speak, 
that everybody looked up in surprise when 
they heard him. He was sitting, as usual, 
close behind old William's chair, and the 
tears were streaming down his cheeks; but 
that was very often the case while the 
master was talking, and no one wondered 
he did not say any more. He got up soon 
after, to help the lads carry the old man 
home. 
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"It Can't Burn-" 



A TRUE INCIDENT. 



If T was Saturday evening. To me it 
tr had been a gloomy day. The rain 
"^ had decended in torrents during the 
morning, and all afternoon the great 
black clouds mantled the sky and pre- 
vented even a ray of sunlight from peeping 
in and gladdening my lonely study. Then 
there was the work of the morrow, with 
all its cares and the awful responsibility of 
dealing with those things which concern 
the immortal soul and eternity. 

Lighting the table lamp and replenishing 
the almost exhausted fire, I sat down, not 
to finish the half-written sermon that lay 
upon my table, but to think of one whom 
we so recently laid beneath the clods of 
the valley ; and as the cold winds whistled 
past and autumn leaves rustled on the 
frozen ground, I wondered why one so 
young and beautiful should to-night be 
slumbering in the cold and desolate grave. 
Just how long I sat there I cannot tell, 
but I was suddenly aroused from my 
meditations by a loud and excited cry of 
fire! At first I thought it must be a 
dream, but soon the village bells sounded 
out the alarm, and then I heard the heavy 
tramp of feet as the excited crowd rushed 
past. With the multitude I was soon at 
the scene of the conflagration. The 
village hall, the post-office, and a costly 
block of shops on the opposite corner 
were in flames. It was no idle crowd of 
spectators that surrounded those burning 
buildings that night. Every man worked 
with a will, and soon the fire fiend was 
mastered. It seems to me I can hear the 
shout of rejoicing that went up when the 
work was accomplished. But hardly had 
we realized our success when again the 



alarm was sounded, and away down the 
street could distinctly be seen great sheets 
of flame bursting forth from a rather 
dilapidated wooden structure. Away the 
crowd rushed ; but it was too late, for the 
roof had already fallen in and the building 
was a mass of living flames. The house 

was occupied by Brother H , a sweet 

spirited old man, and a devoted member 
of my Church, and was all he possessed 
of this world. I looked for my old and 
faithful friend, but nowhere was he to be 
found. No one had seen him. An awful 
silence fell upon the crowd. We had 
given him up as lost, when suddenly a 
shout arose, and out from a dark alley he 
was carried by two men, his hands burned 
to a blister and his clothes terribly torn. 
A sweet expression of satisfaction, just as 
I had seen him look a hundred times 
before, shone on his countenance. He 
rested a minute, and then lifting up his 
old burned hands, and with eyes upturned 
to heaven, he exclaimed: "I thank God 
(a pause), I thank God (again his emotions 
overcame him, and he sobbed aloud), I 
thank God that I have something up yonder 
that can't burn ! " My heart was touched, 
and with the words still lingering in my 
ears I returned home and finished my 
sermon. Sunday morning came, and as I 
discoursed to my people about " the house 
not made with hands," I told them of the 
scene of the previous night, and many 
were the tearful eyes when I announced 

that Brother H 's body was now cold 

in death, but that his spirit had gone to 
claim those immortal treasures which 
can't burn. 

Joseph Berry. 
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Cooling the Thermometer. 



ONE winter's day a boy thought he'd 
play a trick on the pretty school- 
mistress, and make her think the 
room was fearfully cold. So he put his 
face close to the thermometer, under pre- 
tence of seeing where the mercury stood, 
and then very slyly blew upon it as hard 
as he could. Then he went to his seat, 
pretending to shiver, as if he felt very 
cold. The schoolmistress, seeing him 
shiver, instantly walked to the place where 
the thermometer hung, and examined it 
carefully. 
"What does this mean?" she exclaimed. 



"The mercury stands at 92°. Open the 
window." 

The boy stared, as well he might. He 
hadn't cooled the thermometer at all, but 

had sent the mercury up to more than 
summer heat. 

"Very queer," thought he. "When I 
want to cool my porridge, I blow it. Why 
does not the same thing cool a thermometer, 
I'd like to know?" And now, scientific 
little Christians at work, tell us why the 
mercury rises when you blow on the bulb, 
and why the pudding is cooled by the 
same process. Can you ? 



A Present Help. 




HEN, in hours of fear and failing, 
All but quite our heart des- 
pairs; 
When, with sickness driven to 
wailing, 
Anguish at our bosom tears ; 
Then our loved ones we remember ; 

All their grief and trouble rue ; 
And the clouds of our December 
Let no beam of hope shine through. 



O, but then God bends Him o'er us ! 

Then His love grows very clear ; 
Look we Heavenward then — before us 

Lo, His angel standing near ! 
Fresh the cup of life He reaches ; 

Whispers courage, comfort new ; 
Nor in vain our prayer beseeches 

Best for the beloved too. 

— [spiritual song of novalis. 



The Fisherman's Family. 




HE fisherman has what to strangers 
may seem to be a repulsive ap- 
pearance as he returns from his 
hard toil on the sea, but his 
children look beyond the clothes 
which belong to the man's calling, to the 
kindly heart which belongs to the man 
himself. 

They know his boat, and long for a 
sight of it, and rejoice when it approaches 
the shore. Fish or no fish, success or 
failure, make no difference to the welcome 



of love which these little ones give. Many 
of our fishermen are God-fearing and de- 
vout ; they miss Monday's market rather 
than go to sea on the Sabbath, and live in 
enjoyment of the peace which passeth all 
understanding. Their wives, too, give 
them ready help in thrift and hope, and 
so the home is one of heart-rest as well as 
of shelter from the outside storm. Some of 
the dearest friends of the Lord Jesus were 
men of the sea, who, through the teachings 
of the Saviour, became fishers of men. 
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Industry and Idleness. 




NE would have to go a long way 
to meet with a greater contrast 
than is presented by the cottages 
of two of my acquaintances, 
Phillip Edwards and Thomas 
Willoughby. Phillip's house is clean and 
cheerful, his garden neat and well arranged 
for flowers and vegetables. The garden 
is not so large *Shat he can have the 
flowers so far removed from the cabbages 
as the squire has, but for all that there is 
something in the order of the plot that is 
not altogether inartistic. Mr. Wesley 
said that he knew what sort of a man to 
expect in a cottage when he saw the 
garden, and I think Phillip's garden would 



have given an invitation to a man of 
simple tastes to make acquaintance with 
its owner. But the waste in front of 
Willoughby's dwelling spoke loudly of 
indolence, and might safely be taken as 
the pathway to want. Yet Thomas had 
as much leisure and opportunity for culti- 
vating it as his neighbour had. The 
difference was that Phillip found pleasure 
and recreation in seeking home comforts 
and happiness, while his friend allowed 
the hours to pass in self-indulgence. The 
picture gives a good idea of the two men ; 
the one labouring on to a better station 
in life, the other lounging for the relieving 
officer and perhaps the workhouse. 



The Fast Mail. 



grandmotheb'sJopinion. 




ETTEES? Four times a day, and the 
postman never gets tired, 
A rappin, an* tapping* an' handin' 'em 
in, — aye, it's for that he is hired ; 
Susan an* Eleanor watchin', an* allers 

they 've time to stop, 
Whatever they 're doin,' to read 'em — 
letters, fresh from tl.o shop. 

A letter's no consequence now. You heerd 

from Jonathan's wife, 
Ye tell me, to-day? What then? Ye 

hear every week o' your life, 
An' she at t' other end o' the continent. I 

want to know 
Where she gets the stuff to put in 'm ; that's 

what bothers me so. 

A letter 's no consequence now. They say 

that there 's millions a day 
A flyin' hither an' yon, thick as the robins 

in May ; 



A flyin' hither an' yon, like the snowflakes 

out o' the sky, 
An' meltin' away as quick, — gone with the 

breath o' a sigh. 

I tell you when I was young — a slip o' a 

thing like Sue — 
When this faded hair was brown, an' these 

dimmin' eyes were blue, 
An' up in the mountain land your gran'ther 

was courtin' me, 
A letter was worth its weight, — worth 

waitin' a bit to see. 

Writ with a strong quill pen, an' writ from 

a thoughtful heart, 
Not flashed from a point o' steel, as sharp 

an' cold as a dart ; 
An' it told the neighbourhood news, whose 

names had been called in church, 
Whose barn had been sot on fire, whose 

will folks were tryin' to search. 
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It began with an " Honored Sir," or at 

"Much Eespected Miss," 
An 1 it didn't dare allude, even distantly, to 

a kiss; 
But it hoped it found you. well, an* it spoke 

in guarded phrase, 

An' a solemn sort o' style, like the minister 
when he prays. 

" Formal an* frigid," Susan ? Is that what 

you 're pleased to say ? 
Let me have my word, my dear, my time 

is passin' away ; 
Before these fast mail days — 0,you need n't 

begin to blush ! — 
Neither males nor females, child, were given 

to so much gush. 

Robert, he went to the pines one spell — 

it was bitter cold — 
0, those hunter men were giants, believe 

me, stalwart an' bold ; 



He was six months gone, an' I only had 

one letter all that time, 
An' I kep' it safe in my Bible, an' learned 

it off like rhyme. 

What's that ? The postman again, a 

rappin' an' tappin' ? Pray 
What is Willie a writin' for? Two letters 

from him to day. 
Is it Katie is sick ? Scarlet fever ? Dear 

lamb, I'm afraid, I'm afraid ; 
I have set my heart on my love, on the 

darling, the sweet little maid. 

We'll hear once more before night. O, 

thanks to the Lord for His ways, 
They are better, for some things, now, than 

they were in my early days. 
When your soul is dark with suspense, and 

your cheek with fear turns pale, 
Then you lift up a song o' praise for the 

hope o' the good Fast Mail. 

Margaret E. Sangster. 



Addie. 




OU Ad.: where are you?" called 
a woman, roughly. " Here, 
mammy," answered a voice, in 
such utter contrast to that of the first 
speaker that I instinctively glanced up 
from the open door where I stood to see 
to whom it belonged. It was such a 
happy voice, so rippling over with a glad- 
ness that must have vent ; and yet as the 
owner came in sight I only saw a coloured 
child, who looked, as nearly as I could 
tell from a hasty glance, to be' about seven 
years old. Of all the children I have ever 
seen, she came the nearest to my ideal of 
"Topsy." Thin and wiry, with a sharp, 
keen expression in her face, evidently full 
of mischief, yet brimming over with the 
mere delight of being alive — all combined 



in an intense joyousness that attracted 
and held one's gaze. Little more than 
half dressed — though fortunately it was 
summer — and with her woolly locks tied 
in the oddest fashion, she was altogether 
the most peculiar looking object I had 
seen for a long while, and I determined to 
find out something about her. 

I soon found that she and her mother 
had lately moved into the neighbourhood, 
and that they lived in a small third-story 
room of a little house in the court which 
ran back of our yard. Our kitchen door 
opened immediately opposite, and as the 
court was narrow we were obliged to both 
see and hear more than we wished of our 
neighbours, though fortunately a high 
wall, and an unusually large peach tree 
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growing over it at the foot of our 
yard, protected both parties very consider- 
ably. 

But I soon learned to feel a deep interest 
in " Addie ; " and .though the mother 
would have nothing to do with us per- 
sonally, she allowed the child to accept 
friendly offerings, etc. We found that 
the woman attempted little in the way of 
home training, save what could be accom- 
plished by beating and almost constant 
scolding ; and often did we feel helplessly 
indignant to hear the screams of the terri- 
fied little thing as the blows fell thick and 
fast, and were only prevented from inter- 
fering by the dread of making matters 
worse in future for her. I recollect so 
well one day after a terrible scene, during 
which I had rushed to the front of our 
house to escape from the sound of the 
child's convulsive sobbing, and after wait- 
ing a while I went back with some little 
dainty, and opening the alley-gate called 
her softly by name. She came slowly and 
shyly from some corner where she had 
been hiding, each line of the drooping 
figure so expressive of shame and disgrace. 
Her usually bright face was disfigured 
with crying, and she looked like a different 
being. 

But when she saw what I held, how 
her expression changed! The eyes lost 
their weary, heavy look, and instead of 
seeming like an old woman creeping 
across the court to me, I saw once more 
the merry child whose feet would dance 
in spite of her. 

" For me, missy ?" she asked, wonder- 
ingly ; and before I had finished fastening 
the gate, and reached the house, I heard 
the clear voice, with such urgency in the 
tone, " Do take a Wgrbite, mammy, for it's 



so good 1" Well, I felt a respect for the 
child from that day, for I well knew that 
I could not have done what she did. It 
was highly probable that she had been 
naughty and deserved punishment, but it 
had been given so cruelly and brutally 
that all sense of justice was lost. And it 
must surely be a sunny, unspoiled, truly 
royal nature that could urge — while still 
smarting from those cruel blows — " do 
take a big bite, for it's so good I " And 
I fancied it was another bit of life's lesson 
set for me to learn. 

One Sabbath eve my attention was 
attracted by childish voices in the little 
court; and on going up the steps which 
led to the " flat," and looking through the 
branches of the peach tree, I was the un- 
observed and amused listener to the fun- 
niest " concert " one could well imagine. 

Perched on the doorstep of the house 
where they lived, sat Addie with some 
half-dozen children, both white and 
coloured, around her, all of whom seemed 
to regard her with much deference. She 
was trying to "lead" them in singing, 
and evidently felt that hymns were most 
appropriate to the day ; but as her stock 
in that line was limited, she mingled 
hymns, negro melodies, etc., with most 
surprising effect. "I want to be an angel " 
was started, and the fresh, young voices 
chimed in so sweetly that I was quite as- 
tonished to find an absurd song — I forget 
what now — suddenly introduced and sung 
with equal reverence of tone and manner. 
Not long afterward Addie and her mother 
disappeared, and we never saw them again, 
to my great regret, for I had grown deeply- 
interested in the merry, sunny-tempered 
child. 

H. S. 
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Nettie's Garden. 



AVE any of the little readers of 
The Hive a garden of their very 

if^ own? My little Nettie had one, 
and it delighted me to see how nice she 
kept it, so free from weeds and grass. I 
could not keep pace with her at all, for 
mine was much larger and I had not as 
much time to weed as Nettie. There was 
one bed that troubled me so much that I 
almost gave it up in despair. The grass 
grew so fast and rank that it completely hid 
myborder of mignonette. However, I perse- 
vered, and by the middle of summer felt 
rewarded. My mignonette greeted me 
with its soft perfume every time I walked 
through the garden. 

Nettie was hasty and never willing to 
take time enough for anything. If the 
buttons on her shoes happened to be set a 
little too far back, she would throw the 
button-hook across the room. If the 
tangles would not come right out of her 
hair in the morning, she would exclaim, 
"0, dear 1" and the comb would fly after 
the button-hook. When I talked to Nettie 
and told her how it grieved me to see her 
so impatient, she would feel sorry and pro- 
mise to do better. But at the next provo- 
cation she would seem to have entirely 



forgotten her promise ; and I felt as dis- 
couraged as when the grass would repeated- 
ly grow up around the mignonette after I 
had, as I thought, cleared it entirely away. 
I said to her, one day, " Nettie, you 
took good care of your garden last summer, 
this winter you have a little garden in the 
house to tend. I see one little weed, little 
now, but it is trying hard to grow large and 
strong, and outrank some beautiful flowers 
that are withit. Can you tell me its name?" 

" O mamma," said Nettie, throwing her 
arms around her neck, " I know what you 
mean, and you would call the weed ' Im- 
patience.' " 

" Well, Nettie," I said, " I want you to 
be as diligent in plucking it up as mamma 
was last summer with the grass in the 
mignonette bed, or as you yourself were 
with your own little garden." 

Dear children, watch well this little 
garden in the house ; pluck the weeds by 
the root while they are young and tender, 
or before you are aware they will occupy 
the whole ground, to the utter displacement 
of the lovely flowers that should blossom 
in your hearts, to cheer and delight not 
only yourselves, but all that surround you. 

Aunt Belle. 



A Child's Evening Hymn. 




{•HE twinkling stars, with angel eyes, 
Begin to peep from dark'ning skies ; 
The daisy hides her lowly head, 
And dewdrops light the way to bed. 
Jesus, from Thy throne of light, 
Watch o'er Thy little lamb to-night. 

Forgive the sins that I have done 
Since first uprose the golden sun, 
And make my spirit clean and white, 
Like moonbeams shining pure and bright. 
Jesus, from Thy throne of light, 
Forgive Thy little lamb tonight. 



I thank Thee on my bended knee 
For those dear ones Thou givest me ; 
But, with my head on mother's breast, 
0, let me ever love Thee best ! 
O Jesus, from Thy throne of light, 
Watch over those I love to-night, 

And when the darkness falls around. 
And I can hear no voice, nor sound, 
Dear Saviour, I shall feel no fear, 
Because I know that Thou art near, 
And from Thy throne of shining light 
Wilt guard Thy little lamb to-night. 
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The Shepherd-Saviour. 




^HB Old Testament contains a Shep- 
herd Psalm. The New Testament 
contains a Shepherd -Parable. The 
author of the first was the king of Israel ; 
the author of the second was the King of 
saints. Both refer to that same Divine 
Shepherd who loveth every member of 
His flock, and leadeth everyone, whether 
it be to the pasturage or by the water- 
courses. 

Jesus is the owner of His flock, and 
He knows every one "by name." The 
oriental shepherd spent the long hot days 
and chilling nights in company with his 
sheep. If the lion or the bear assailed 
them, then, like the youthful David, he 
defended them at the peril of his own life. 
Thomson, in " The Land and the Bcok," 
tells us that sometimes a Syrian shepherd 
is attacked by Bedouin robbers and hewn 
to peices by their murderous khangars, 
while he is standing in defence of his flock. 
This gives a peculiar vividness to our 
Lord's memorable saying that "the good 
shepherd giveth his life for his sheep." So 
did Jesus die for us on Calvary. 

What a tenderness of personal attach- 
ment there is in that phrase, " He calleth 
His own sheep by name /" What an 
intimacy it bespeaks ! Every disciple, high 
or humble, is better known by Jesus than 
any child by its own mother. All our 
peculiar weaknesses, all our wants, and 
griefs, and backslidings, as well as our 
peculiar capabilities for His service, are 



perfectly plain to Him. When I was a 
youth I greatly enjoyed the care of a flock 
of sheep upon a beautiful farm on the 
Cayuga. In the bitter winter mornings 
how eagerly my fleecy friends bounded out 
from under the shelter of the sheds at the 
sound of my voice I The pet sheep, " the 
cossets" — who had been brought up by 
hand — crowded up close to me, and thrust 
their noses into the basket. The Divine 
Shepherd has many a " cosset" who loves 
to feed out of the loving hand of his Master, 
and covets a close fellowship with Him. 
Such have the inward witness that they 
are His. 

Christ never drives His flock when a 
new field of pasture is to be sought, or even 
when He discovers them on forbidden 
ground. When He "putteth forth His own 
sheep He always goeth before them," 
and draws them with the arguments of 
love. Evermore I see Jesus "going 
before." Am I sorely tempted? I see 
Jesus before me vanquishing the tempter, 
and showing me how to overcome. Am I 
provoked to hot words and revengeful 
retaliation? There stands my forgiving 
Master returning kindness for cruelty. In 
every labour for others I see Him just in 
advance encouraging me by His presence 
and example. When the Shepherd "put 
forth" Martyn among the idolaters of 
Persia, or Oberlin among the peasants of 
the Alps, He went before them with the 
cheering words " Lo ! I am with you to the 
end." Bev. Theodore L. Cuyleb, D.D. 
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A Maple Leaf. 



bright in death I used to say, 
So beautiful, through frost and cold ! 
A lovelier thing I know to-day, 



The leaf is growing old, 
And wears, in grace of duty done, 
The gold and scarlet of the sun. 
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A Spring 

VEB the hillside and into the woods, 
Aunty; do you not think we 
-4^ shall find some flowers on our 
way?" 

" I think so, Nina," replied Aunt Lucy, 
" if not, we shall find something beautifull 
no doubt. We notice many things, thus 
early in the season, which might escape 
observation amid the profusion of summer 
foliage and blossom." 

"Why, yes, here are partridge-vines, 
with their tiny green leaves ; and the little 
white cup-blossoms and red berries grow 
side by side." 

" Yes, that plant, like some other wood 
vines, bears blossoms and fruit at the same 
time. See, there are great quantities hid- 
den beneath the dried leaves. This is the 
way to hunt for the forest gems, in the 
spring, under the last year's leaves," said 
Aunt Lucy. 

"But here are some sprigs of mitella, 
that have pushed their way up through the 
leaves that covered them, as if determined 
to get the light." 

" That's so, Nina, and they give us a 
lesson — in seeking knowledge, or any other 
good, we should push through all obstacles 
to gain it." 

" Aye, Aunty, I'll remember that. But 
look I what is this long vine — longer than 
my arm. It creeps all over the ground and 
has such pretty, round, glossy leaves in 
pairs, each side of the stem, and such 
pretty, little, pink, bell-shaped flowers." 

" That is called the squaw-vine, and may 
be found all winter in an evergreen state, 
creeping over moss and stones." 

" Hark ! what bird is that, Aunty, with 
such a clear note ? It sounds as if it said 
one, two, three ?" 

" That is a meadow-lark," replied Aunt 
Lucy. " See 1 there it is upon the very 



-Day Ramble. 



tip-top of that cedar-tree, by the lane. 
Those birds are very fond of such pinnacled 
trees, and they choose the very top-most 
bough upon which to alight ; but they 
build their nests upon the ground, among 
the grasses of a meadow." 

" There are bobolinks, too — lots of them , 
and they seem full of talk. They build 
their nests on low bushes, so my natural 
history says. And O, here's a young oak 
tree in blossom," said Nina, whose senses 
of sight and hearing were wide-awake ; 
"for I suppose you will call those little 
feathery, brown sprays, blossoms." 

"Yes, those are acorn-blossoms. And 
now I must show you a curiosity," said 
Aunt Lucy, taking a small magnifier from 
her pocket ; and cutting off the bud of an 
ash, she divided it in two with her pen- 
knife. " Look through this and you will 
behold a perfect little tree, with its trunk 
and branches." 

" 0, how curious !" said Nina. " Do any 
other tree-buds look so ?" 

"I am not sure whether all do; but I 
have examined the peach-bud, and found 
its leaves and fruit all in perfect form : the 
lilac-bud, also, shows its bunch of flowers 
and leaves. And in some bulbous roots 
you can plainly perceive this with the naked 
eye. We will make buds our study, here- 
after." 

" Yes, I would like it much," said Nina, 
" There is so much of which I am ignorant 
in the things about me. Now this morning 
early, I noticed a wren bringing materials 
for a nest, which he was making inside one 
of the bird-houses, over the grape-arbor. 
He had a stick too long to get into the door- 
way. So he would step back with it in his 
bill and make a hard push, as if determined 
it should go in. This he tried several times ; 
but not succeeding, he laid the stick down 
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upon the piazza of his house, cut it in two 
with his bill, and then taking one piece at 
a time, carried it in easily. I did not know 
these little creatures knew so much, and I 
could not help asking who taught them. 
Besides, here was a lesson in perseverance 
for me." 

" Well applied, Nina," said Aunt Lucy. 
"The little bird showed you that if you 
cannot do a thing in one way, you should 



set your wits to work to find another way. 
' Try, try again,' seems to be his motto. 
We can always learn something from the 
smallest of God's creatures, and will find 
much to admire of His wisdom and skill, 
who has endowed each different kind of 
bird and animal with various capacities for 
taking care of themselves and their 
young." 

s. H. T. 



THE clouds, which rise with thunder, 
slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain, 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain : 



Thk Clouds. 

And wrongs of man to man but make 

The love of God more plain. 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven 
On gleams of star and depths of blue, 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 
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PUZZLES 
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The answers to the puzzles for May arc 
£85 Is. 8fd., and Cobden. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered both correctly : — 
J. H. Allohurch, B. M. Andrew, W. 
Briggs, W. Brown, J. Butterworth, M. E. 
Clegg, J. A. Dale, W. K. Dunn, G. 
Fletcher, G. Haigh, A. J. Haynes, G. W. 
Heywood, W. H. Horrocks, B. H. Hill, 
J. P. Illingworth, W. Knight, E. Meadow- 
croft, L. Meadowcroft, E. J. Moffat, G. 
W. Ormerod, A. M. Olds, H. Pedlar, S. 
Pickles, J. Proctor, T. Bobinson, J. Selby, 
J. Smedly, A. Stubb, J. Townend, A. 
Thornton, W. Townson, A. N. Westoby, E. 
Woodhead, A. A. Waggit, L. Warrington, 
T. J. Young. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly : — B. 
M. Andrew, M. E. Barker, S. S. Barker, 
A. E. Chapman, T. Dale, G. Durrans, H. 
S. Kay, K. T. Kay, T. Lawson, A. M. 
Eakins, J. W. Oram, A. Bedman. 



ARITHMETICAL. 

In how many ways can eight persons be 
seated at a round table, so that all shall 
not have the same neighbours in any two 
arrangement ? 

A Chabade. 

My first is oftimes thought too common, 

And then again too shy ; 
But still it brings us bread, and butter, 

With all the fruits we buy ; 
My last, a most important weapon, 

Once feared when war began ; 
While I of hope am still the token 

For all the race of man. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 

Bey. Richard G-bay, 
Huddersfield. 
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Katt and Her Pet Kitten. 




tation. 



T is a clearly proved fact that cats 
have been found in Brittain in 
their wild state as % far back as 
reliable history extends. But 
the tame cat is a later impor- 
It is also, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, a distinct species, and that it was 
very scarce in this country a thousand 
years ago we may safely infer from an an- 
cient Welsh law. It was enacted in the 
reign of Howel the Good, who died in the 
year 938 of the present era, that if any 
one stole or killed the cat that guarded 
the prince's granary, he was to forfeit a 
milk ewe, its fleece and lamb ; or as much 
wheat as when poured on the cat suspended 
by its tail, the head touching the floor, 
would form a heap high enough to cover 
the tip of the tail. The prices of cats 
were also fixed according to their age and 
qualities. 



There are wild cats still to be found in 
a few of the woods in the north of Eng- 
land, in the mountains of Wales, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and some parts of 
Ireland. It is very fierce, and dangerous 
to man unless he is armed. 

The domestic cat is more attached to 
places than to persons, and in this respect 
it differs from the dog, who will leave a 
particular locality without regret, but will 
grieve sorely over the loss of its master. 
The cat, however, is capable of affection, 
and will return kindness with confidence. 

In ancient Egypt cats were held in the 
highest reverence, and in England there 
seems to be a lingering superstition clinging 
to them, for many people still prophesy 
rainy weather from pussy washing her 
face. It is pleasant to see a fine cat on 
the hearth, and pleasanter still to see little 
girls who are gentle and kind with pussy. 
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Little by Little. 




DWIN was one day looking at a 
large building which was being 
put up just opposite his father's 
house. He watched the workmen 
from day to day, as they carried 
up ^ick and mortar, and then placed them 
in their proper order. His father said to 
him ; " Edwin, you seem to be very much 
taken up with the bricklayers : pray, what 
might you be thinking about ? Have you 
any notion of learning the trade ? " 

"No," said Edwin, smiling; "but I 
was just thinking what a little thing a 
brick is, and yet that great house is built 
by laying one brick upon another." 

"Very true, my boy; never forget it. 
Just so is it with all great' works. All 



your learning is only one little lesson 
added to another. If a man cauld walk 
around the world, it would be by putting 
one foot before the other. Your whole 
life will be made up of one little moment 
after another. Drop added to drop makes 
the ocean. Learn from this not to despise 
little things. Learn, also, not to be dis- 
couraged by great labour. The greatest 
labour becomes easy if divided into parts. 
You could not jump over a mountain, but 
step by step takes you to the other side. 
Do not fear, therefore, to attempt great 
things. Always remember that the whole 
of the great building is only one brick upon 
another." 

w. a 
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Old Oak Tree, 



CHAPTER X. 




HERB is no presumption equal 
to that of making sure of a 
long life, as every man must 
know who thinks at all, since 
the most healthy are subject 
to accidents, which carry them off 
i ? very often sooner than diseases do 
the sickly. Thus, it is not only dangerous, 
but exceedingly foolish, to reckon upon 
what is so uncertain ; and never was this 
more strongly shown than by the fate of 
Jacob Fisher. After he had left the oak, 
he walked on, not knowing where he was 
going, till he had gone far out of his way, 
and to a considerable distance from his 
cottage. All that old William had said to 
him had made a much greater impression 
upon him than he chose to acknowledge, 
and this last Sunday's conversation had 
frightened him so completely into a convic- 
tion of his sin and danger, that it almost 
drove him mad. He had taken some drink 
before he went, and that helped to excite 
hiin still more. So with a dreadful but 
confused idea of eternal punishment, with 
miserable despair and horrid fears, all 
working together in his mind, he knew not 
what he was about. "When the night began 
to appear, he was brought to his senses, 
and the cool air refreshed him ; but his 
awakened thoughts still haunted him like 
so many devils, and as he came by the 
public-house, he could not resist turning in, 
with the hope that a drop of beer would do 
him good, and quiet his conscience. He 
drank one mugful after another ; but while 
he succeeded in forgetting what had hap- 
pened, he could not drown care, for his 
fears increased, though he did not exactly 
know what he was afraid of, and he was 



tormented with the idea of something 
shocking that was going to happen, he did 
not know how or what. In this state he 
was turned out of the house, and did not 
find his way home that night. This was 
not a very uncommon circumstance ; and 
his wife, after making a few inquiries, and 
cursing at his ways, went to bed without 
searching any farther. The next morning 
some poor men going to their work found 
him lying by the side of the road, and they 
thought he was dead; but they ran and 
called the doctor, who said it was a fit, and 
ordered him to be carried home. When 
Mary Fisher opened the door and saw her 
husband brought in like a corpse, she did 
not seem at all shocked, but abused the 
lifeless body, and said she thought he would 
come to that end. This conduct astonished 
the doctor, who did not know how irreligion 
blunts all the natural feelings of the heart ; 
and he sent her away to prepare a bed, 
while by bleeding and other means he 
brought the wretched man to life. It was 
some time before Jacob recovered his 
reason, and then the first thing he said 
was, " Twenty years — lived twenty years !" 
Poor wretch ! he was thinking to himself 
how he had boasted of his strength. The 
state in which he lay appeared sufficient to 
excite pity in the hardest heart; but his 
wife, instead of making him as easy as she 
could, did nothing for him without 
grumbling, and abused him till he swore at 
her again. The children would not come 
near him : if he called they ran away, and 
if any one asked them, they said, " Dad's 
going to die," without having a care 
whether he died or not. All this time 
he was in great pain of body, but that 
was nothing to the agony of his mind ; it 
was quite in vain that he tried to banish 
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the thoughts of hell and the judgment- 
day ; the most dreadful apprehensions 
entirely occupied his mind — hope he had 
none. 

Not one of his neigobours ever came to 
see how he was, till at last old William, 
having heard of his condition, told little 
Susan to go and ask if he wanted anything, 
and if there was any chance of his living. 
All the village were convinced that this 
sickness was a judgment upon him for his 
wicked life, and they said they were 
sure he would not live two days ; but 
William earnestly hoped he might yet be 
spared time enough for repentance, and 
that though this fit was an affliction sent 
him as a punishment, it might have been 
sent in mercy, to be the means of reclaim- 
ing him, before he was taken to judgment- 
William reminded his friends to how many 
people, both good and bad, God had sent 
clouds of sorrow, but that faith pointed out 
a bow in the cloud, to turn it into joy. 

When Susan returned, she sat down by 
her grandfather, put her head on his knee, 
and sobbed violently ; as soon as she could 
speak, she exclaimed, *' Oh, grandfather, 
never send me to that shocking man again ; 
he lies on his bed like one beside himself. 
When he saw me he dragged me to him, 
while I shook all over with fear ; for his 
eyes were like fire, and so fierce ; and he 
laughed and cried, and looked as if he could 
have killed me. I tried to run away, but 
Mrs. Fisher told me not to be afraid ; she 
said, ' He has not strength enough to hurt 
a fly, or he should not be lying there like a 
do-nothing ragamuffin as he is ;' and when 
she said that, he took up a jug, and threw 
it at her head ; but he fell down upon the 
bed again, just like a baby, he was so weak. 
I waited a little, and then I told him, grand- 
father, you had sent me to know how he 
was, and his eyes started again, and he 
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said, ' Go, tell the old man he has got his 
wish, and I am miserable ; ah !' said he, 
* who but I can tell what that word means ! 
Tell your grandfather to go and pray for 
his eye sight, and for feet to walk on, and 
then let him come and see me, and pleasure 
his tender heart with a sight of what his 
preaching has brought me to.' Oh, grand- 
father ! that shocking man ! pray don't 
send me again to him." 

William was greatly troubled at this 
account of the poor sinner, and he said to 
Sulky John : " Oh, that I had eyes and 
feet, that I might indeed go and see him ; 
that I might try to comfort him, to give 
hope to his soul ; but you, John, you can 
see, you can walk ; oh, go to him for me, 
— for the sake of charity, go ; you can tell 
him that God delights not in the death of 
a sinner: only teach him to pray for 
Christ's sake; make him say one little 
prayer; who knows but he may yet be 
saved, and you may be the means?" 
John got up and went to the door ; then 
he came back again, and threw himself 
into a chair : " No, master," he cried out, 
" I cannot go, I cannot." " What ! " said 
William, "refuse an errand of charity?" 
"Ton don't know, master, how shocking 
it is to me to look at that man, and to see 
him in this state, and hear him curse God 
on his death-bed ; I cannot bear it ; it is 
so like — what I was myself," he added in 
a low voice, and put his handkerchief to 
his mouth. William felt about till he 
found his hand, and taking it, said to him, 
" Tou have been brought to a knowledge 
of your duty and a belief in Christ; go 
and try to bring this man to the same." 
" Well, master," answered John, wringing 
the hand which he held, " I will go, I will 
endure it all;" and he went out of the 
house. 

As he passed through the village, a 
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thousand recollections of past times rose in 
his mind, and that they were not pleasing 
images was shown by the gloom of his 
countenance. The children at play before 
the doors of the cottages stopped to look 
at him as he passed, and some followed at 
a little distance; but they were used to 
his grave looks, and whenever he was 
seen, " There goes Sulky John " was 
always said by them to each other. But 
though he was so grave, there was no dis- 
content in his appearance ; his counten- 
ance was mild and composed, and but 
for his downcast looks would have been 
pleasing. 

When John entered the cottage he saw 
no one, and walked up stairs to find the 
sick man : the door was, open, and he 
watched him some minutes before he 
entered, that he might compose himself, 
and observe Jacob's changing countenance, 
tor it was the picture of horror and despair. 
When he went in, Jacob gave him a look 
which made him start, and with a grin, 
said, "You heard me say, T should live 
twenty years, didn't you ? now, how many 
days do you think I shall last?" Not 
many, perhaps," answered John, much 
struck with the alteration in the poor 
man's appearance, and the death-like 
colour of his face; "not many, perhaps ; 
but I hope you will make the best use 
you can of those few that remain." " What, 
you think I'm going to die? — die, and 
after death the judgment ! " his voice 
faltered, and he fell back on his pillow. 

John. — "I am come to repeat to you 
what old William said, — repent ! " 

Jacob. — " Too late, too late." 

John. — "Never too late, while life re- 
mains : another day, another hour, per- 
haps it will be too late ; but now is the 
accepted time, now the day of salvation." 

Jacob*-*-" But for me, that now is past. 



I thought it would have come again, but 
it is gDne for ever — ever. Do you know 
what that word means, John? Do you 
know what eternity is ? — a long, long chain 
of years, which go on without beginning, 
or end, like the river that runs by, and 
never stops ; and we have to live through 
it ; if in hell, it will make hell's pains 
double ; and if in heaven, joys will be 
sweeter for being lasting. That is the 
heaven I have lost ; I can't bear to think 
— John, you don't know what my body 
suffers, but that is light as air to what my 
spirit endures. Hell is begun already — it is 
here — in my head ! in my heart ! " 

Sulky John was much affected by hear- 
ing the poor man talk with so much com- 
posure on such a subject, but it was the 
calmness of despair ; and though he was 
generally so violent as to seem almost 
mad, he would at times cry like a child. 
" Don't despair," said John. 
Jacob. — " What have I to hope ? " 
John. — " Everything from God's mercy 
in Christ." 

Jacob. — " But I have abused His mercy, 
and lost it." 

John. — " Pray that it may be shown 
you again." 

Jacob. — " How am I to pray ? " 
John. — " Say, Almighty Father ! " 
Jacob. — " Father ! no, I cannot call Him 
that — I am not His child ; he won't be 
my Father." 

John. — " Then say, God forgive me." 
Jacob. — " He can't forgive me ; did not 
master say so ? yes, he was right ; it would 
be inconsistent with justice if He forgave 
me. He cannot forgive such a sinner." 

Jb/m.-*-" An unrepentant sinner Ho 
cannot forgive, but He will receive into 
His bosom all who call upon the name of 
Jesus, and repent them truly." 

Jaco&.—t" I know He will not hear me if 
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I pray; pray for me — but no, it is no 



use. 



»» 



" It may be of use," cried John ; and 
kneeling down by the side of the bed, he 
began to entreat God's mercy for the 
wretched sinner. But at that moment 
Mrs. Fisher came up, and seeing John on 
his knees, darted at him like a tiger, and 
dragged him across the room. " Out upon 
you, you canting hypocrite," said she, 
" and tramp off- with your nonsense : it is 
you, and the like of you, that have brought 



Jacob to what he is." Jacob was so angry 
with his wife, that he exerted himself 
beyond his strength to rise in the bed, and 
then vented such a torrent of abuse against 
her as made John tremble to hear it. Mrs. 
Fisher, who swore loudly in her turn, 
almost shook the wretched man in his bed, 
and he, in attempting to strike her, broke 
a blood veesel, and fell down lifeless. John 
ran like lightning for the doctor, and at- 
tended him, while he endeavoured to bring 
Jacob out of his fit. 
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The Story of "Bruce." 



<4 FIEE HOUSE named "Bruce, which 
Js was a pet with the Manchester Fire 
&\ V Brigade, has died, and the following 
" Sketch" has been written of it by Mr. 
A. Tozer : — 

"At the latter part of the spring of 1864 
1 Our Bruce ' was born. He soon began to 
show signs of a very promising hunter, of 
over sixteen hands, and in due course 
commenced his training for the chase. At 
five years old he had grown to a beautiful 
animal, very docile and tractive, his mottled 
gray coat being the pride of the groom and 
the admiration of his master. ' Our 
Bruce,' in the hunting field, once stumbled, 
and, in consequence, lost the confidence of 
his master, who disposed of him to the 
Manchester Carriage Company. In the 
early part of the year 1870, he was sold by 
the Carriage Company to the Manchester 
Corporation for the fire engine department, 
and commenced his duties on the 24th 
March. His general appearance, and kind, 
tractable, willing ways were soon noticed 
by the firemen, and in less than a month 
after he joined the brigade he was the 
favourite of the whole establishment, hav- 
ing pretty well the free run of the yard, 



in which he caused much diversion by his 
singular and funny ways. He was full of 
innocent mischief, and one of his greatest 
delights was to chase the men about the 
yard. It sometimes happened that he 
was let out for a gambol when the children 
were playing. On such occasions it was 
most interesting to notice how careful he 
was in not going too near them. At other 
times, when the engines were in the yard, 
he seemed not to forget his early training 
as a hunter, and would amuse himself by 
jumping over the poles. When tired, he 
would lift the latch of the door and go into 
his stable, and just as easily, after a rest, 
when the stable door was closed, he would 
let himself out again, or knock loudly at 
the door to attract attention. Near the 
stable door there is a water tap with a 
revolving handle. ' Our Bruce ' would 
turn the handle with ease and help him- 
self tc a drink. It sometimes happened 
that a hose-pipe would be attached to 
the tap ; this would not cause him the 
least inconvenience. In such a case, after 
turning the tap, he would lift up the end 
of the hose-pipe with his teeth and hold 
the end in his mouth until he had satisfied 
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his thirst. Many curious anecdotes could 
be told about our pet — how on one occasion 
he picked up the end of iihe hose and wetted 
one of the firemen who had offended him ; 
how at a fire, he would stand amidst the 
greatest noise and excitement, with showers 
of sparks falling around him, and on his 
beautiful coat, only to be shook off ; and at 
other times completely enveloped in smoke ; 
but there was no shying or fretting under 
fire or smoke with ' Our Bruce.' He 
seemed to know that he had brought those 
who would fight that ruthless tyrant — 
fire, and he stood proud and confident that 
before long he would return home with the 
victors, when, after being refreshed and 
groomed, he would again be ready, always 
ready for the next ' turn out.' For nearly 
six years ' Our Bruce ' never missed going 
with the first engine, at the end of 
which time he was, in consequence of his 
fine appearance, and our desire to give 
Mm a less active duty in his old age, 



transferred from the fire engine to police- 
patrol duty. We did not altogether lose 
our faithful animal's services, for one of 
his duties was to attend fires with the 
mounted police sergeant, whose name was 
also Bruce, to keep back the onlookers, 
which he most effectually did for nearly 
two years, during which time he was as 
great a favourite with the police, rarely 
leaving a police-station without an apple, 
a piece of bread, or some mark of affection. 
On the 7th of June ' Our Bruce ' fell sick ; 
the veterinary surgeon was sent for, and 
pronounced him suffering from inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. The usual remedies 
were applied, and everything was done to 
relieve his pain and make him comfortable, 
but to no avail. For three days afterwards 
he was never left for a moment, night or 
day, and at the end of the third day he 
drew his last breath, surrounded by those 
who loved him well, and who had been taken 
by him to the scene of many a hard fight." 



Mount Olivkt. 




TJKE tells us that it was from 
Mount Olivet that the blessed 
Saviour ascended into heaven 
It was on a knoll of this moun- 
tain, too, that He sat and wept over 
the sins of the city of Jerusalem. Mr. 
Wylie writes concerning it that from its 
*op the traveller gazes on scenes than 
which the world contains none more cele- 
brated. Below him is the daughter of Zion 
still seated amidst those hills and valleys 
and streams which encompassed her of old ; 
bereft of all beauty save of that nameless 
glory which they borrow from the past — a 
glory which the decorations of art cannot 
give, nor the destructive rage of barbarism 
take away. On such a spot the mind be- 



comes utterly oblivious to the events of the 
present hour, and can think only of the men 
and scenes over which two thousand years 
have now rolled. "We look down on the 
silent city, on the forms which are seen in 
its streets, on the bare and melancholy hills 
around, andwe ask ourselves, with the poet, 
if these be indeed — 

The towers that gleamed on high 

So saintly in the morning sky, 

Where power, and worth, and wisdom dwelt, 

Where David sang and Samnel kffeit. 

"When the city was in its splendour, Oli- 
vet, too, was gay with gardens and olives. 
But now that the city is desolate, the moun- 
tain wears a covering of sackcloth, and 
stands there to mourn, when dead, the city 
it loved to adorn and defend when living. 
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By the Style. 




EPTEMBEK is the month for country 
rambles, and the collecting of plants, 
and flowers, and fruits. The same 
sunshine that gives the plum its beauty 
will brown the cheek, and the fresh air 
and healthy perfume will brace up the 
body, and prepare it to withstand the 
severe winter weather. Books during 
this month must be laid aside, as far as it 
is prudent to do so, and Lillie and Annie 
if they meet at all, must meet in the 
country lanes. Young people must sing, 
with Eliza Cook, — 



Take me to the hill-side, take me . to the 
rill- side, 
"Where the scarlet pimpernel and starry 
daisies grow ? 
Where the woodbine wreathing, greets 
the zephyr's breathing, 
Where the foam-pearls dance upon the 
ripples as they flow. 



Take me to the valleys where thick, shady 
alleys 
Will lead me to red clover-fields and 
plains of yellow sheaves, 
And I'll sing to bees and flowers, I'll tell 
the woodland bowers 
That the heart brings back its old love 
to the sweet green leaves. 

Take me where the birds fly, take me 
where the herds lie, 
Where the ring-dove nestles, and the 
browsing heifer lows, 
Where the brake will hide me from the 
fawn beside me, 
Where the pebbly runnel kisses wild 
moss, reed, and rose. 

Take me where the sunlight only sheds a 
dim light, 
Where the arm of Lady Birch with oak 
and alder weaves, 
And their branches bent with glory shall 
tell the same old story, 
That bird and poet sing the best ' mid 
sweet green leaves. 
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The Mystery of the Rain. 

He watereth the hills from His chambers." — Ps. civ. 13. 



KN spite of all the discomfort of turbid 
skies and muddy streets, rain is the 
most fascinating phenomenon in the 
universe. It has been thawed for us out 
of icebergs that have watched the polar 
star for ages, and sucked up by lotus lilies 
in tropical forests. The sea is ever lg bour- 
ing for the land, and the billow and the 
furrow have a constant traffic through the 
ministry of the clouds,* those lovely 

.... " daughters of earth and water, 
And nurslings of the sky." 

To every one, dew-drops lying in the 



cups of flowers are objects of beauty, and 
their rapid disappearance a source of 
poetic regret; but few inquire further 
concerning their destiny. Why do they 
not remain where they fall? A globule 
of quicksilver, dropped into the ocean, 
will rest on its bed forever ; yet it is only 
eleven times heavier than the water above 
it, whereas a dew-drop is 815 times more 
dense than the air, and their are hundreds 
of tons pressing upon every drop of dew. 
Yet no sooner does the sun arise than they 
bound like a bird into the blue sky, the 
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air opens its arms to receive them, and 
spreads them from pole to pole. 

This blessed, wonderful sun, which gives 
us light and heat, is also the great dis- 
tiller of rain. Far off, it maybe thousands 
of miles away, he is turning water into 
vapour, so that it may become portable 
enough to be carried through the air ; for 
-water is 860 times heavier than air at 
a temperature of 60° at the level of the 
sea. From the Mediterranean, Dr. Halley 
calculated the sun brewed, during twelve 
liours of a summer day, 5280 millions of 
tons ; and Dr. Watson estimated that an 
acre of ordinary ground yields in the same 
time, two thousand gallons, though in hot 
countries, and after showers, the amount 
of vapour is much more copious. 

Because water does not pass into steam 
readily until the temperature is 212°, we 
must not imagine that it never does. 
Every year shows us ice and snow wasting 
away in an atmosphere cooled below freez- 
ing point ; and Howard ascertained that a 
patch of snow, five inches in diameter, 
threw off, in a single January night, 150 
grains. Vegetables are constantly dis- 
charging vapour, the aqueous matter often 
hanging on them like dewdrops. Cabbages, 
under favourable circumstances, wilJ give 
off 1 lb. 3 oz. in twenty-four hours, and 
sunflowers even more. In hot weather, 
every human being contributes daily 
nearly 5 lbs. of vapour to the atmosphere, 
a quantity which, if visible, would cause 
us all to appear in a little cloud. 

But all this sudorific tendency of vege- 
table and animal life, all the immense 
stores distilled from the ocean by the sun, 
would do the inland farmers little good, if 
God had not made provision for carrying 
it where it was needed. But He has 
ordained currents of air, whose explicit 
business it is to take up cargoes of vapour 



at the great ocean tanks, and hasten with 
them into the heart of the country ; and 
no train, starting with its load of pas- 
sengers and goods to a given point, is 
more certain of its mission. Filled by 
invisible hands, they catch the breeze and 
make for the shore, delivering their bur- 
dens part on the plains, and part on the 
mountain slopes. What the ground re- 
jects is carried back to the ocean, and 
returns with generous obstinacy on its 
benevolent mission. 

True, vapour is indeed invisible, and if 
the atmosphere is of high temperature, it 
will retain a large amount of vapour in an 
invisible state. But it is liable at any 
moment to be invaded by currents of low 
temperature, and then the invisible vapour, 
precipitated by cold, becomes a cloud. 
Who has not lain on a green slope and 
watched clouds forming so rapidly, in a 
serene firmament, that they have experi- 
enced something of that adoring surprise 
whioh would accompany the observation 
of a direct act of creation? 

These clouds, floating two or three miles 
above the farmer's head, would indeed be 
of small service; but many things com- 
bine to bring down the precious fluid. 
Colder streams of air, chillier tracts of 
sky, an atmosphere in too watery a mood 
to hold further accessions, the persuasion 
of mountains and woods, etc., compel 
their descent either as fog, dew, rain, hail, 
or snow. 

Now consider how wonderfully they 
descend ; they come as if they loved to be 
compelled, as if they were glad to bless. 
Instead of pouring down in destructive 
floods, they trickle through the air in tiny 
drops, and fall so gently on the earth's 
face, that they do not ruffle a leaf, nor 
crush a blade of grass. Slowly the clouds 
sail over field after field, leaving no part 
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untouched, and softly moistening every- 
thing, from the oak to the daisy. True, 
in tropical countries, where the sun evapo- 
rates enormously, a shower is a much 
more emphatic affair. The heavy black 
clouds are so near the earth, that, as a 
traveller graphically says, "you can 
scarcely get under them ; and they do not 
rain, they come down anyhow." But 
even such rains generally meet the local 
exigencies, and are as welcome and ne- 
cessary as our more temperate showers. 

These gigantic water-works of Nature, 
busy for thousands of years, are never at 
fault and never out of order. Whole 
lakes are annually hoisted up by the sun 
into the atmosphere, and then lowered 
with such exquisite precision, that seed- 
time and harvest, the early and the latter 
rains, are sure to come. Nor is this their 
only duty : in their descent, they purify 
the air by dissolving foreign ingredients 
and sweeping down impurities, besides 
cleansing the earth from much that is 
unhealthy. Water is the life-blood of the 
world; but its active circulation is as 
necessary to the health of the planet, as 
is the flow of the red rivers in our own 
veins. Hence, " all the rivers run into 
the sea," and the sun lifts them into the 
heavens, from whence they return, bear- 
ing gifts to the earth ; " from the place 
whence the rivers came, thither they 
return again." 

The wonder and blessing cf the rain is en- 
hanced, when we consider what a terrible 
engine of destruction it marks. Andrew 
Crosse, the greatest of electricians, told us 
twenty-five years ago secrets about it 
which we had never suspected. He dis- 
covered in every acre of fog, or mist, enough 
of accumulated electricity to destroy all 



animal life in that acre, and yet so 
sheathed and hid, that, but for his tell-tale 
apparatus, it could not have been suspected. 
Yet, though really sheeted in fire, how 
calmly we pass through these fogs, which, 
but for God's restraining power, were fur- 
naces more deadly than Nebuchad- 
nezzar's. 

This, however, is no solitary instance; 
all the conditions of life contain also the 
conditions of death. The gases of the sea, 
released from their combinations, would 
produce intensest flame, and burn up 
every combustible thing on the globe ; the 
atmospheric elements transformed, would 
poison, madden, suffocate everything that 
breathes. The clouds dropping blessings 
might, unrestrained, sweep us away with 
a flood; the winds, uncontrolled, carry 
us away in a hurricane ; the internal fires, 
mastering the bonds of granite which 
confine them, all the nations would go 
down into the burning abyss ; yea, if the 
.ties of chemical affinity were relaxed, the 
globe itself would crumble away. 

But He who holds the winds and waters 
in the hollow of His hand, who hides the 
thunder-bolts in drifting vapour, who 
chills the lightning so that we walk 
harmless through the deadliest magazine 
of mist, He also is the Preserver of 
Men." 

" The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Goes sounding on a dim and perilous way," 

unless it keeps fast hold of Kevelation. 
Even the Book of Nature is a terrible one 
to read, unless we read it in the light of 
that love which assures us that all things, 
whether they be material, natural, or 
spiritual, all things work together for our 
good, if we love God." 

Amelia E. Barb. 
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A Versified Legend. 




OME WHERE there lived, but where I 

cannot tell, 
A man who loved his ease and quiet well, 
And cared but little for the better things 
An earnest love of God and heaven bringB. 

Each Sabbath morning, when the church-bell's 

chime * 
Tolled far and near the peaceful worship-time, 
He sought some quiet spot, to pass away 
In ease and idleness the holy day. 

His wife was not as he ; for clear and strong 
Were her perceptions of all right and wrong ; 
And love of God through all her nature grew, 
And made her thoughts and actions good and true. 

Her heart yearned strongly for her husband's 

good, 
As every loving Christian woman's should ; 
And she besought him oft to change his ways, 
And seek with her God's holy house of praise. 

And always, when she asked him, he would Bay, 
" Go thou to church this pleasant Sabbath day ; 
And when, with others there, you bend the knee, 
Why, then, dear woman, pray for thee and me. " 

Now, it so happened that one night he slept, 
And dreamed a dream, whose record I have kept. 
Though fast asleep upon his easy bed, 
He thought that he and his good wife were dead. 

Their earthly life concluded, hand in hand 

They started off toward the better land, 

And reached, at last, faint, tired, and worn, and 

weak, 
The gates of heaven, which all good Christians 

seek. 

He knocked, not doubting that beyond the gate 
Was rest awaiting. Faith was strong and great. 
St. Peter came, and swung the door ajar, 
And questioned by the legend , who was there. 



" Why, I," was the quick answer, " and my wife. 
We've just departed our old earthly life, 
And now, good old St. Peter, let us by, 
For we're most wretched tired, my wife and I." 

44 PleaBe wait a moment," good St. Peter Baid ; 
" You stayed at home, while your good woman 

prayed. 
You bade her go to church, and bend the knee 
And pray, while she was there, for her and thee . 

" So, as'she prayed to heaven for her and thee, 
For thee and her, her rest in heaven shall be : 
She did the praying while you stayed at home, 
Then you've no right to heaven. Woman, come ! ' 

go through the gate his wife passed out of view, 
And left him longing for an entrance through — 
Left him to realise, when 'twas too late, 
The rest worth striving for beyond heaven's gate. 

Amazed, he questioned, " Have I, then, no lot 
In rest and heaven, because I sought them not ? 
The rest is for my wife, and not for me, 
Because she did the praying that I plainly see." 

The sense of his great loss struck home so deep 
That it awoke him from his troubled sleep ; 
And he was very much rejoiced to find 
That he was still alive among mankind. 

" If heaven," he reasoned, " is not worth the pains 
Of praying for, who can expect the gains ? 
If I can't pray for my own soul at all, 
But leave it all to others, I deserve to fall." 

Next morning, when the church-bells rang at ten, 
And called to worship all the sons of men, 
His wife was much astonished at the gate 
To see her husband at the road-side wait. 

11 You've prayed," he said, " for yourself and me 
So long that I'm ashamed to ask of thee. 
Hereafter in our worship we'll combine ; 
You do your praying, and I will do mine." 
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Kkeping the Heart Tender. 




WAS much interested in a conversa- 
tion that took place this summer at a 
friend's house. The subject under dis- 
cussion was the propriety of giving to 
the numerous itinerant organ-grinders, 
peddlers, boy violinists, harpists, &c, that 
resorted to the village. 

" It's all wrong," exclaimed one gentle- 
man; "it's just encouraging vagrancy; 
why, it's nothing but the sheerest laziness 
for a strong, hearty man to go around from 
door to door, twisting an organ handle." 

41 Oh, Mr. S.," said a kind-hearted young 
girl, " I can't agree with you. In the first 
place, I have hardly ever seen a ' strong, 
hearty organ man,' and, in the next place, 
I think it's anything but easy and pleasant 
for them this hot weather to walk tor miles 
around the country with a heavy organ on 
their shoulders. Their music is often very 
good, too, and I am sure the poor things 
earn the few pennies they get. 

" But, Miss L.," said another gentleman, 
" surely, from principle, you would'nt 
give anything to those little Italian boy 
performers; you must have heard how 
their masters bring them over from Italy, 
treat them as slaves, and live on the money 
the poor children get," 

" But how, Mr. R., is my withholding a 
penny or two going to alter anything ? If 
I could get at their masters, you may be 
sure I would try and bring them to justice. 
But as I can do nothing for the children 
in that way, who knows but I may, by 
giving them a few cents, sometimes save 
them from the beating which, no doubt, 
awaits those who go home empty-handed.' ' 

" I am happy to say, all these people 
keep pretty clear of our house," laughed 
Mr. S. ; " they soon learn where to go and 
where not to." 



" Oh, Miss Christiana," exclaimed Miss 
L., " why don't you say something. Didn't 
I see you buying pins and buttons of that 
little Italian boy peddler to-day, and 
sending out a huge sandwich to the organ 
man yesterday? Say, are these things 
right or wrong ? " 

" To tell the truth, my dear," she 
answered, " I never stop to think which ; I 
make it a point to give a trifle, at least, to 
every one, because I am afraid." 

"Afraid!" sneered Mr. B. f "of what, 
pray? Of ' beggars' curses,' perhaps." 

"No, sir; I am afraid of those words, 
' I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat,' and I am afraid, besides, of harden- 
ing my heart. It is a very easy thing for 
the heart to grow hard ; and this spiritual 
petrifaction is such a gradual process, that 
we never dream the heart within our 
breast may be turning into stone. We 
may begin, it is true, 'on principle,' to 
withhold our charity from street beggars ; 
and at first it pains us to refuse the earnest 
petition, but it gradually becomes less 
hard, and then it grows easier and easier, 
until at last our cold glance comes to 
freeze the beggar's story on his lips. Our 
indifference soon becomes no longer con- 
fined to what we deem ' unworthy objects,' 
but even when one undeniably worthy is 
brought before us, the tale of suffering 
wearies us ; we have no sympathy with it. 
We may give something, it is true, but it 
is mora to get rid of the unpleasantness, 
than from any motives of charity. If this 
gradual hardening be allowed to go on, 
how stony our hearts may become I dare 
not think. You understand now why I 
dare not pass by any object that appeals 
to my sympathy. No doubt I am often 
imposed on; but a morsel of food, or a 
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penny or two, to the most unworthy can 
surely do no harm to them, and it keeps 
my heart tender, and to do that is my 
constant aim." 

Whatever may have been my own opinion 
on the subject, I could not but think of 
Christiana's words. It does indeed require 
an earnest effort to keep the heart tender 
amid the coldness, and deceit, and ingrati- 



tude of this world. Would that it were 
a part of every one's work to strive to 
do so, but especially of every woman's 
work. A true woman's heart should be 
all tenderness, all pitifulness, all sym- 
pathy ; and when we find her grown cold, 
suspicious, and unsympathising, much, 
very much, of her influence for good is 
gone. 
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Origin of Surnames. 




|HE origin of English surnames 
dates back to a very early 
period, for we read that both 
the Saxons and the ancient 
Britons were in the habit of bestowing a 
distinguishing name on those who signal- 
ised themselves by their conduct. The 
surname, as distinguished from the Chris- 
tian or forename, is the name over and 
above, not the sire-name, or name received 
from the father, but surname from the 
Latin super, over or above, and Anglo- 
Saxon nama, to know. All names were 
originally significant, and both Chris- 
tian and surnames were expressive of 
some circumstance or event connected 
with the individual who bore them; 
but now that surnames have become 
hereditary, and the Christian name is 
generally given in remembrance of some 
near kinsman, they are not at all descrip- 
tive of the persons who bear them, or if 
so, it is by mere accident. In the early 
ages of the world, a single name was 
sufficient to distinguish each individual — 
as Adam, Abraham, Moses. The first 
approach to the modern system of 4 sur- 
names seems to have been the addition of 
the name of the sire — as Caleb, the sun of 
Nun; Iearus, the son of Daedalus; Mac 



Donald, meaning the son of ' Donald ; 
O'Neale, the son of Neale; Fitzwilliam, 
the son of William ; Peter Paulowitz — 
Peter, the son of Paul; James Petrosky 
— James, the son of Peter; John Prichard 
— John, the son of Richard ; Ceolwald 
Cuthing — Ceolwald, the son of Cuth. 
The next step seems to have been to 
distingnish remarkable individuals by 
adding significant epithets to their names, 
as Alfred the Great ; William the Con- 
queror ; Harold Harefoot, from his swift- 
ness of foot; Edward Longshanks, from 
his length of limb ; William Rufus, from 
the colour of his hair. As these and 
similar epithets becamo more and more 
general, the individual's place of residence 
was used as a distinguishing name, as John 
of Durham, now corrupted into John 
Durham; Richard of Weardale, now 
Richard Wardle ; William of Tynedale, 
now William Tindale. The occupation or 
office of the individual was applied in like 
manner, as T nomas * ne Smith, now 
Thomas Smith ; Henry the Skinner, now 
Henry Skinner; James the Carpenter, 
now James Carpenter ; Richard the Mar- 
shal ; Roger the Chamberlain, now Roger 
Chamberlain, &c. As these in turn 
failed to answer all the purposes for which 
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surnames were designed, others were de- 
prived from personal or mental qualities, 
as Blackman, Armstrong, Blyth, Good- 
man, Truelove, &c. ; from Cliristian names, 
as Adamson, Harrison, Johnson; from 



natural objects, as Moon, Kidd, Finch, 
Herring, &c. ; from social relations, virtues, 
and a great number of miscellaneous 
sources which it requires some little in- 
genuity to trace. 
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PUZZLES 



Oft 



The answers to the June puzzles are 
£11, 9s. Id., and Garden gate. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered both correctly : — E. 
Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly: — W. 
Briggs, J. Butterworth, A. J. Haynes, C. 
W. Heywood, J. P. Illingworth, G. W. 
Ormerod, S. Pickles, J. Proctor, T. Eobin- 
son, J. Townend, W. Townson. 

Arithmetical. 

A can reap a field in 12 days, B in 6, 
and C in 4 days ; in what time can they 
all do it together? 

A Chabade. 

My first of valued service is 

When sailors go to sea ; 
Or when the pale-faced Chinaman 

Has gathered in his tea. 
My next supplies the peasant poor 

With good and wholesome food, 
And even in shape of luxury 

Is voted very good. 
My whole in shell is made to tell 

The story of stern duty ; 
And, brought* to town from tree-graced 
down, 

Pronounced a brown faced beauty. 



A Chabade. 

The following Charade is correct in sound al- 
though not so exactly ih form ; it was composed 
for the gratification of a wee girl of promise, 
and is inserted here that our young readers may 
have our pleasure of discovering its meaning. 

When Spring is coming, with shine and 

shower, 
With budding leaf and opening flower, 
Among the merry songs that mingle, 
To welcome her from wood and dingle 
My first a plaintive sound is heard, 
Mid low of beast and song of bird ; 
While strong and bright o'er field and 

fallow, 
Long time e'er comes the lagging swallow, 
From perfumed bud and floweret gay, 
My second still pursues its way. 
My whole, but oh ! I cannot tell 
The many charms that in it dwell ; 
Tis soft as satin, sweet as honey, 
Eosy red, and round, and funny, 
In sleeping, feeding, stretching, yawning, 
The day it passeth night to morning , 
Is only three weeks old to-day, 
So solve the riddle now you may. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Bev. Bichabd Gray, 
Huddersneld. 
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Babt Brother. 




ES. Griffiths has to help her hus- 
band with his garden, especially 
during the busy fruit season. 
So baby has to be left alone sometimes, 
or confided to his little sister, who is 
nothing loathe to amuse him in her play. 
They are a devoted family in a double and 
beautiful sense. They are devoted to each 
other, and the elders are devoted to 
the service of God. Their comparative 
poverty, therefore, does not hinder them 



from enjoying life, and the observant can 
already see signs of progress in their 
worldly position. When wife and husband, 
blessed with health, pull well together, 
their path generally brightens, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the old age of 
our friends will be free from that anxious 
care which overtakes the indolent. The 
diligent hand maketh rich, and godliness 
with contentment is great gain. 
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John Bottlejohn. 



fITTLE JOHN BOTTLEJOHN lived 
on the hill, 
And a blithe little man was he : 
And he won the heart of a little mermaid 

Who lived in the deep blue sea. 
And every evening she used to sit 

And sing on the rocks by the sea, — 
0, " little John Bottlejohn ! pretty John 
Bottlejohn ? 
Won't you come out tome?" 

Little John Bottlejohn heard her song, 

And he opened his little door ; 
And he hopped and he skipped, and he 
skipped and he hopped, 
Until he came down to the shore. 
And there on a rock sat the little mer- 
maid, 
And still she was singing so free ; 
" 0, little John Bottlejohn ! pretty John 
Bottlejohn ! 
Won't yoa come out to me? " 



Little John Bottlejohn made a bow, 

And the mermaid sbe made one, too, 
And she said : " 0, I never saw anything 
half * 

So perfectly sweet as you. 
In my beautiful home 'neath the ocean 
foam, 
How happy we both should be ! 
0, little John Bottlejohn! pretty John 

Bottlejohn ! 
Won't you come down with me ? " 

Little John Bottlejohn said : " 0, yes, 

I'll willingly go with you ; 
And I never will quail at the sight of your 
tail, 

For perhaps I may grow one, too." 
So he took her hand, and he left the land, 

And he plunged in the foaming main ; 
And little John Bottlejohn, pretty John 
Bottlejohn, 

Never was seen again. 

Lauka E. Kichards. 
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The Old Oak Tree. 



CHAPTER XI. 




S soon as the people were as-. 
8embled they all began speak- 
ing of Jacob Fisher, who was 
still alive and suffering agonies 
of body and mind, which 
were considerably increased by 
M£ the ill-treatment of his wife and 
children. Every one had a dreadful story 
to tell, about what he had said and done 
since he was first taken ill : how he lay 
sweating and kicking as if he were already 
in brimstone fire. 

Old William, hearing all this, observed 
—"Such, my friends, is a death-bed 
repentance, and now you may see the evil 
of putting off that great work to a time of 
pain and sickness. That God is willing to 
save a sinner at the very last, we know by 
His pardoning the thief on the cross ; but 
there is only one instance of the kind, that 
we might not presume upon it. The thief 
could not have been saved without faith 
and repentance, and how difficult that is 
to obtain, you may see by Jacob. But, 
my friends, I would have you consider 
that, if this is a fearful case because of the 
state the poor man is in, the case of every 
unpardoned man is equally fearful, though 
he has not such tormenting fears. If any 
of you are yet in your sins, however easy 
you may feel about it, your state is the 
same as that of Jacob ; you have hell 
before you as much as he has, though you 
do not fear it. If you are old and unpre- 
pared, think how you have wasted your 
years upon your own bad passions and 
your own ways ! think how you have 
insulted your Maker by receiving His gifts, 
and not using them in His service ? Can 
any man's danger be greater than yours ? 



You have nothing left for Him but your 
days of age and infirmity ; and yet Ho is 
gracious ; the means of grace are still open 
to you, and the patience of God is wonder- 
ful, for He yet waits to see if you will turn 
unto Him, and gives you time to see your 
wickedness. Oh, take care lest you force 
Him to leave you ! He has done much to 
make you think of your souls ; do not put 
off your preparation for death till the Holy 
Spirit is weary of your stubbornness, and 
till death overtakes you before you can say 
one prayer, as you ought. If we could 
repent in the grave, it would be some 
excuse for our delay; though we could 
never be excused for folly and ingratitude. 
But as the tree falls, so it lies ; and if we 
repent not here, we shall in vain seek 
repentance in the grave. 

Somebody remarked that, as faith saved 
us, and the Scripture says, " that by faith 
we are saved," then a man brought to his 
senses by the approach of death, might 
easily believe, and go to heaven. 

William — " The devils believe, and trem- 
ble. Our faith does indeed save us, but it 
is not an inactive faith ; the faith that will 
be accepted by God must show itself to be 
real faith, by bringing forth good fruits. 
As well might a farmer expect to reap a 
harvest in the autumn, when he had sown 
no wheat in the spring, as a man expect to 
be saved by believing without doing. 
Nobody really disbelieves; every man, 
however wicked, has a sort of faith ; the 
devils know that God reigns, that all 
power is in His hands, that His Son died 
for sinners, and that they are excluded 
from receiving that benefit, because of 
their wickedness. All this they know and 
believe; but will they be saved by this 
belief? no, they tremble, because they 
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know that by their evil works they are 
for ever shut out from heaven. When a 
man has true, lively faith, he immediately 
shows it, by doing all the good he can, 
knowing at the same time that the best 
works he can perform, however pleasing 
to God, cannot save him, and that by faith 
in Christ only he can be saved : but this 
blessed means of salvation he owes to. God, 
so all the merit of his justification is of 
God, and none of it is his own ; he is free 
indeed to reject the blessing, but God 
helps him and enables him to secure it ; 
and so faith is imputed to him for right- 
eousness, and he must show his faith by 
his works. The thief on the cross died 
directly after gaining this true faith, and 
entered Paradise justified by it : he had 
not time to show the fruits of his faith, 
but he would have done so if he had lived, 
or else his faith would have profited him 
nothing. Works that do not proceed from 
this faith are mere emptiness, as you all 
know, unless you think that God is to be 
cheated. My friends, God is not a man, 
that He may be mocked ; a man judges by 
actions, because it is the only way he has 
to judge; but God looks into the heart; 
then hasten to pray to Him to cleanse 
your hearts by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit ; ask God to make them pure and 
upright, and you will have peace at the 
last." 

One of the company observed, that it 
was very discouraging to read in Scripture 
of such wise and good kings as David and 
Solomon doing wickedness. 

William. — "Don't you remember our 
minister told you one Sunday, the last 
time that I was at church, that it is not 
meant to discourage you, but to warn you ; 
to show that the best and wisest of men, 
when left to themselves, are weak and 
fallible, which ought to keep us from 



priding ourselves on our own strength 
(which we are so apt to do,) and induce us 
earnestly to seek the guidance of God's 
Holy Spirit, without which we must cer- 
tainly fall ? When good people are self- 
confident God often leaves them to them- 
selves, to show them how helpless they 
are without Him ; then they fall, and re- 
main, perhaps, stupidly insensible of their 
wickedness for a little while, but presently 
Christ removes the vail from their eyes, 
sets their misdeeds before them, and godly 
sorrow is the result. They now feel their 
own insufficiency, they have an increased 
value for Christ, and they love him better 
for the future. Thus God turns their very 
sin into a means of sanctification. But 
we may observe that it is very different 
with wicked people : those who are without 
the grace of God go to their sins con- 
temptuously, and care nothing about God's 
commands; or if their conscience is awak- 
ened, they overrule it, they go from one 
sin to another, and eternal condemnation 
is the consequence if they die (as it is most 
likely they will) without repenting. Thus, 
when we read of good people falling into 
sin, it should teach us to be very careful 
against presuming upon our own strength, 
since those who were much more pious 
than we are, have fallen. It should teach 
us also, that no present piety will secure 
us against future wickedness, since the 
warfare of a Christian lasts all his life, for 
at any time the enemy may surprise us if 
we don't keep good watch ; and we should 
learn, with all diligence and constancy to 
pray, ' that we fall not into temptation.' '' 
William heard the sound of a horse 
going at full speed, and with deep concern 
found that George Mills had galloped by ; 
this was very different, he said, to what it 
used to be on Sundays, when George 
always attended at the oak, and kept the 
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Sabbath as he ought. But still more sad 
to tell, George was so evidently in liquor, 
that some of the men declared they 
thought he would tumble off before he 
went much farther. Poor old William 
hardly knew what to say, he was so dis- 
tressed, and John Jones and Giles Collins 
began telling the rest, that they had met 
him often of .late with some very idle bad 
fellows, who led him to drinking, and 
that now he kept quite away from his old 
companions and friends, seemingly because 
he was ashamed they should see him. 

"Where did he meet these wretched 
men ? " asked William. " Coming home 
from the fair that time, master," answered 
Giles. I'm pretty certain he did not know 
them before, but I saw him down the road 
with Henry Jenkins, and these men joined 
company. 

Old William quite groaned, and at last 
said, "This, then, is the youth whom I 
thought the pride of the village! the youth 
who was loved by every one. Ah! he 
was too much like the young man in the 
Gospel, whom the Lord loved when he 
looked upon him ; how true it is, that the 
sweetest temper, the kindest heart, the 
most amiable disposition in the world, are 
all nothing, if without the love and fear of 
God ? if ' one thing is lacking,' then are the 
rest of no account. It is hard for a young 
man to take up the cross and despise the 
shame, but it is necessary, and with God 
all things are possible ? " 

" I have seen him on the steps of the 
Red Lion very often lately," said John 
Jones. 

William. — " If money is the root of all 
evil, surely drinking is the main branch. 
Oh! how many men, and how many 
families are ruined by that vice ; men are 
not drunkards all at once, but they go 
from little to more, till health, substance, 



and reputation are gone : and well it 
would be if their credit and comfort in this 
world were all they lost ; but they too 
surely lose all the good of the next. 
There is not a list of crimes in the Bible 
that has not drunkenness in it; the 
drunkard is everywhere put with the thief, 
and if we know what will be the eternal 
punishment of the one, we know what the 
other may expect. How can a man who 
drinks expect to get on, even in this 
world, putting the other out of the ques- 
tion ? His money is turned into liquor, 
which he pours down his throat; his 
health suffers, and his family suffer for it. 
So what good has the money done him ? 
It would be bad enough if a man got 
drunk by himself and went to bed; but 
he drinks in company, consequently he 
meets with wicked men, and hears all 
sorts of blasphemous and wicked [talk, 
which he soon learns ; and he will, ten 
to one, probably learn to fight and quarrel 
also. Many a man has been driven to the 
ale-house, because things are not comfort- 
able at home, but his doing so must make 
matters worse ; for if he is poor, he will 
be the poorer ; if his wife scolds, she will 
scold the more: besides all which, if a 
man cannot stand his trials, how can he 
expect that God will reward him at the 
last day ? and by taking to drinking he 
makes sure that God will then punish 
him. If a wife by her untidiness or bad 
temper is the cause of her husband's 
wickedness, she has her share of the 
crime, and will have to answer for it, 
particularly as many a bad husband might 
be reclaimed by gentle treatment, and 
always finding comfort and good humour 
at home. I should think few men would 
wish to go out of a cold wet night to the 
beer-house, if their wives did all they 
could to make them happy at home. Let 
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me therefore exhort you all to keep ' ing that the devil is always looking about 
watch over yourselves, and do each your for the careless. It has been thus with 
own 'part, and above all, work out your poor George; may God forgive him, and 
salvation with fear and trembling, know- reclaim him ! " 



Go Right Ahead I 



WHAT PEBSEVERANCE ACCOMPLISHED. 




|OUNG people are naturally im- 
patient. They have more 
courage than perseverance. 
They are far more ready to 
idolize genius than to applaud painstaking 
industry. They want to accomplish in a 
very short time enterprises which require a 
great deal of time. They want to effect, by 
one brilliant achievement, objects and ends 
which cost others many painful efforts and 
long years of labour. Because it is a long 
process to gain reputation and influence 
and knowledge, some shrink back from 
effort, saying, "There is a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the streets." Such a 
one is not destined to fill a very high 
station while he lives, or be very long 
remembered after he is dead. 

Every boy who reads this has doubtless 
read of that remarkable character in his- 
tory, Timour, the tartar. There was no 
feature in the character of this Timour 
more remarkable than his great persever- 
ance. No difficulties ever led him to give 
up what he had once undertaken, and he 
often persisted in his efforts under such 
circumstances as led all around him to 
despair. He used on such occasions to 
relate to his friends the following anecdote 
of his early life : 

" I once," said he, " was forced to take 
shalbsr from my enemies in a ruined build- 



ing, where I sat alone for many hours. 
Desiring to divert my mind from my hope- 
less condition, I fixed my attention on an 
ant that was carrying a grain of corn, larger 
than itself, up a high wall. I counted the 
efforts it made to accomplish this object. 
The grain fell sixty-nine times to the 
ground ; but the insect persevered, and 
the seventieth time it reached the top of 
the wall. What I then saw," said Timour, 
" stimulated my courage, and I have never 
since forgotten the lesson it conveyed." 

Here is one more illustration of what 
resolution will do in overcoming obstacles. 

Edmund Stone was born about one 
hundred and seventy years ago in Scotland- 
Edmund's father was gardner to the Duke 
of Argyle. The nobleman found one day, 
lying on the grass, a volume of Newton's 
Principia, in Latin, and, upon inquiry, 
found that it belonged to young Edmund. 
He was filled with astonishment to find 
that his gardener's son could read Latin or 
understand mathematics. 

Calling the boy to him, he asked : " How 
came you by the knowledge of all these 
things?" 

The youth replied: "A servant taught 
me to read ten years ago. Does one need 
to know anything more than the twenty- 
four letters in order to learn everything else 
one wishes?" 
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The duke was still more surprised. He 
sat down upon a bank beside the boy, and 
drew from him the following account : 

"I first learned to read, sir," said he, 
" when the masons were at work upon your 
house. I observed one day that the archi- 
tect used a rule and compass, and that he 
made calculations. I inquired what might 
be the meaning and use of these things, 
and was informed that it was a science 
called arithmetic. I learned it. I was 
told there was another science called 
geometry. I bought the necessary books 
and learned geometry. By reading, I 
found that there were good books in these 
two sciences in Latin. I bought a dictionary 
and learned Latin. I found out also that 
there were good books of the same kind in 



French; so I bought a dictionary and 
learned French. And this, my lord, is 
what I have done. It seems to me that we 
may learn everything, when we know the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet." 

This man afterward became well known 
as an author, and published a number of 
mathematical works which are still held in 
much esteem. 

Such is the power of resolution and per- 
severance. Without these we can do 
nothing of any account ; with these, wo 
can accomplish anything. The world is 
full of illustrations of the truth of this; 
and I think if we look sharply around 
among our friends and acquaintances, wo 
may find examples quite as striking as 
any to be drawn from history. 
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Mosaics for Threescore~and-Ten. 



Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 

The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life is there, 



Jerusalem the glorious ! 

The glory of the elect ! 
0, dear and future vision 

That eager hearts expect ! 

Bernard, of Cluny. 



The Stone Church at Honolulu. 




NE way in which for many years 
the converted natives of the 
Sandwich Islands have mani- 
fested their interest in the reli- 
gion of the gospel has been by 
earnest, costly, and laborious efforts in the 
erection of houses of worship. One num- 
ber of the Missionary Herald noticed no 
less than nine places at the Island where 
churches had just been completed, or were 
then in process of erection. Five or six 
of these were of stone. The largest of all 



the churches in the Islands is that at 
Honolulu, of which the engraving presents 
a view. It cost 30,000 dollars, and will seat 
2500 persons. There have been received 
into the membership of this church from the 
beginning more than 5000 persons. Of these 
more than 2000 have died, and some have 
been dismissed by letter to other churches. 
The number of members at the last report 
we have seen is 2330. There are very few 
churches, therefore, in the whole world 
with a larger membership than this. 
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A SWISS VILLAQE. 
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A Swiss Village. 




OT many of our readers will have 
seen a Swiss village, although travel 
in other lands is now much more 
common than it used to be. Our picture, 
however, will give a good idea of the life 
of the people in that country. It is, 
as compared with English life, a little less 
convenient, but quite as pleasant. The 



scenery is majestic and the habits frugal. 
Religion enters into most of their enjoy- 
ments as well as into their duties, and 
their evident satisfaction reminds one of 
the saying of Mr. Brotherton, of Manches- 
ter, that his wealth consisted not in the 
vastness of his possessions, but in the few- 
ness of his wants. 



"Beauty." 



fAP, TAP. " Como in," shouted ever 
so many little voices. Beauty pushed 
open the door, and bounded into their 
midst. " O Beauty ! Why, Beauty, I'm 
so glad to see you, Beauty ! " they chimed 
in with great glee. And Beauty was glad 
too, for her heart was in the right place, 
and full of love. 

A policeman found Beauty. And where 
do you think he found her, little children ? 
Why, on one dark, stormy night, out on 
the rough wooden steps which led up into 
a cheerful-looking old house, called an 
Orphan Asylum. She was sleeping in a 
willow basket, and all wrapped in soft, rich 
laces and downy flannel. The mother- 
heart of the good woman who had charge 
of the old place took Beauty right in ; so 
the pretty baby found shelter from the 
gloom and cold. But where was Beauty's 
mamma ? Where was Beauty's home ? 

Why, children, Beauty had no parents 
to love her, or own her ; she was a little 
outcast. But she had a home then, in the 
bright old house. She was so pretty and 
good that she crept into the hearts of 
all the kind people with whom she came 
in contact. And all of them would pet 
her ; call her my good child, my pretty 



child, my beauty. She had no namei 
so everybody called her Beauty. The 
sorrowful heart of a childless woman 
opened to the outcast, and Beauty was 
carried off to walk in the tracks a little 
angel had left on earth. Now, Beauty has 
a great, grand home, and a real mamma 
to love her. But she never forgot her 
orphan sisters, and every little while would 
plead with new mamma to go and visit 
them. Mamma loved to have her dear 
child remember these little ones ; and, 
whenever she could, would take her adopted 
daughter to the Asylum, and let her spend 
a few hours with the children ; and she 
would load her down with various little 
gifts, which always made bright eyes 
sparkle, and merry hearts rejoice. These 
weekly visits had been going on for so 
long, that Beauty came to be looked upon 
as their good angel dropping in upon them 
every now and then, 

" Why, I thought you was not coming 
any more ! " cried out one curly-headed, 
wee child. 

" Oh, I wanted to, but I couldn't come, 
Ellie ; I have been away off into the 
country, where there were great trees all 
covered with the prettiest green leaves. 
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and soft grasses just grew everywhere. 
And such beautiful flowers — big flowers 
and little flowers ; and great waters, all 
making the biggest kind of a noise, just 
throwing itself away up in the air, and 
then coming rolling, tumbling, and pitching 
light down, and the sunlight and moon- 
light would get all wound up in it, and 
it would be the prettiest thing." 

"I do wish I tould see it," one little 
thing nturmured. 

" Yes, yes," the sweet voices twittered. 

" I just wish you could ! " Beauty 
echoed. " But I want to tell you about 
the dear little birds. They were red* 
clear yellow, and the prettiest colours > 
and they sang and sang until I thought 
their throats would burst. And they would 
build the cunningest little nests, away up 
in the tops of the trees. And one day we 
found a nest in a rose-bush, full of the 
tiniest little eggs ; and a bird flew in and 
sat right down on the eggs, and never hurt 
them a bit ; and birdy was all grey on his 
back, and his tail was a little bit pink ; 
his breast was deep red, and his throat so 
soft and white ; a little red spot was right 
up here" — and Beauty touched her fore- 
head with the tip of her finger — " and his 
head was just as black as it could be. And 
it was the funniest thing to happen ; one 
day these little eggs all burst, and the 
queerest little birds came right out." 

" So pretty," one of the children whis- 
pered ; and they all laughed and clapped 
their hands. 

" And the old bird was so glad to see 
these little things. She would fly away 
every day, and pick little bits of worms 
from the grasses, little live things from the 
leaves, and bring these back with her. 
Then the dear little ones would open 
their mouths, and their mother would 
drop a worm right in. Oh, it was all too 



funny for anything ! One morning one 
birdie peeped out of the nest ; he fluttered 
his soft wings, and away he went; flew 
out, and spread his bright wings on the 
air. Then all the birdies peeped out, and 
fluttered, and flew ; and it was the prettiest 
thing to see ; and they must have got lost 
among the green leaves, for I never saw 
them any more. I don't know where they 
want." 

" I do 'lieve they went to heben," in 
softest tones, a quivering, sweet voice 
dropped in. 

" I suppose they did," Beauty answered ; 
" for they did seem so glad and happy. 
Chirp, chirp — they just said something 
like that. It was the sweetest song they 
sang, and so soft, I could hardly catch the 
music." 

So Beauty brought the beautiful country 
with her right into the nursery-room of 
the Orphan Asylum — the country, with its 
sunshine, flowers, and laughing waters; 
and these little children's hearts and minds 
were full of great Nature ; full of beautiful 
realities overflowing with life. In their 
dreams they would wander through the 
wild woods, and down the green hill-sides, 
and play in the sparkling waters ; and their 
day-thoughts were mixed up with these 
beautiful things, drifting them upward and 
heavenward. 

Beauty was indeed a little angel of 
mercy to them, and if she stays in this 
world until she grows up to womanhood, 
she will be a wonderful angel of mercy to 
every weary heart that longs to be com- 
forted. 

Now, dear children, you who will soon 
be coming home for your holidays, you 
know how full your lives are of beauty and 
sunshine. Eemember, there are precious 
little hearts hungering and thirsting for 
something they know not what. 
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I will tell you what. They are waiting 
for you to come, for you to pour out your 
beautiful thoughts, your glimpses of real 
life and grand nature. Just think !• per- 
haps some little children will never know 
how beautiful our heavenly Father has 
made this world until they go to heaven, 
and He tells them about it all. Go search 
up these longing, waiting little ones ; let 
your thoughts roll right out, tumbling, 
sparkling, and dancing everywhere ; and 
the children will catch them up, and laugh 



for joy. And I know the angels in heaven 
will rejoice and sing, and they will come 
and watch over you all ; and if you get 
too weary of life and want to go, they will 
take you under their wings and bear you 
up beyond the beautiful sky. Eestless 
little cliildren are waiting, listening for 
- the coming footstep, longing to hear your 
musical voices at their sick bedside. The 
angels are watching for you. Start at 
once. 

Emily White. 
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Annie's Dream. 



l£ MIGHT just as well go out as you ; 
It but no! I must st&y in the house 
just because mother fancies I have 
got cold. It's too bad, that it is ! " And 
little Annie Smith, aged ten, threw her- 
self down upon the hearth-rug, and began 
to tie hard knots in the strings of her 
hood. 

" You ought to be ashamed, Annie, to 
talk so about mother," said her little 
brother, as he buttoned up his overcoat. 

"You hush, Johnnie Smith; it's none 
of your business how I talk. I guess if 
you had to stay in and saw me going out, 
you would be as mad as mad." 

" No, I would not either. I should just 
get my playthings out, and be a real good 
boy, I would," said Johnnie, stoutly. 

"I hate [good people; they are always 
meddling in what does not concern them," 
answered Annie, tying another knot, and 
screwing up her little rosy mouth very 
tight indeed. "I aint going to be good 
any more, no, not as long as ever I live." * 

" O, Annie I Then you won't go to 
heaven when you die." 

"Don't care," said Annie, kicking kitty 



viciously with her foot, and making faces 
at her baby sister, who had just awakened 
from her afternoon nap. "Now, that 
horrid fat baby will cry, and mother will 
call out, ' Annie, dear, take care of baby 
till I come up.' But I wont, and if she 
cries, I'll slap her sure." 

" Then mother will send you to bed." 

" I won't go. I'm going to run away 
and be a gipsy. What do you think of 
that, Johnny Smith ? " 

" I will go right away and tell mother, 
and you'll see what you will get, miss." 

" What will I get ? " said Annie, pulling 
kitty's tail very hard. 

" You won't get any tea, and you will 
have to go to bed." 

" You said I would get something. That 
isn't getting something; besides, if you 
tell mother, she'll make you stop in too, 
for it's snowing worse and worse." 

" But I sha'n't tell her until I come 
back." 

" O, I shall be gone by that time." 

Johnnie waited for no further parley. 
He ran out, slamming the doors behind 
him, and Annie sprang up to watch him 
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down the white avenue. O, how she did 
long to he out in the snow ! Never had 
the flakes seemed so large, and soft, and 
white ; never had the shouts of the boys 
and girls sounded so merry and joyful, 
"lam not sick," she murmured, "and if 
I was it would make me well to go out in 
such lovely weather. It's a great shame 
to treat me so ; " and, in a passion of tears, 
Annie flung herself down upon the rug. 

How long she cried, she never remem- 
bered, but she fell asleep at last, and 
dreamed a beautiful dream. She thought 
an angel came to her and said: "Annie, 
you wish to go out. Come with me." 

And he took her by the hand and led 
her into a large garden, in the midst of 
which stood a fair human soul ; and it 
troubled Annie that its hands and feet 
were sorely fettered by an ugly vine, 
which bound them with manifold tendrils. 
She also saw that the garden was full of 
weeds, but that beneath them flowers of 
loveliest colours and sweetest fragrance 
were striving to grow. 

And the angel said: "Annie, look 
beneath this black weed, which is called 
Falsehood, and you will see the beautiful 
white flower of Truth ; and beneath this 
thorny plant, which is Impatience, see the 
fragrant purple violets of Content. Un- 
derneath this nettle, which is Evil-speak- 
ing, see struggling for life the star-like 
flowers of Love and Charity." And so 
he took her over the whole garden, and 
showed her that beneath every weed' 
some exquisite flower was trying to bloom 
into life and beauty. 



But Annie was most sorrowful for the 
beautiful soul in the midst of the garden, 
bound hand and foot by the evil-smelling 
vine; and the angel showed her that it 
was the vine of selfishness, and that faint 
and sick unto death at its feet were the 
lovely flowers which bloom only for those 
whom God loves. And as Annie wept for 
the fading blossoms, the angel said : " Do 
you understand, dear child ? This little 
white soul, bound with the vine of Selfish- 
ness, is your soul ; and this garden all run 
to weeds and waste is your life. When 
the Lord of Paradise shall come ' down 
into His garden to the beds of spices, to 
feed in the garden and to gather lilies,' 
will he find nothing but weeds, Annie ? " 

Just then she was awakened by two 
arms about her neck, and Johnnie saying : 
" O, Annie ! You didn't run away and 
be a gipsy after all. I was so afraid you 
would that I came home again. You 
aint mad now, Annie, are you ? " 

" No, I aint, Johnnie," said Annie, very 
decidedly, as she rose to her feet ; but I 
did go away. Sit down here and I will 
tell you all about it." So they sat down 
together, and Annie told her dream. When 
she had finished, both children sat full of 
thought for a few minutes ; then Johnnie 
spoke out cheerily : " Say, Annie I Sup- 
pose we begin right away to cut down the 
weeds, and give the flowers a chance." 

And there, before the nursery fire, with 
their arms about each other, the brother 
and sister knelt down and prayed for help 
to make the garden of their lives fair and 
beautiful for the Master to walk in. 



" gl bmxbtxfrxl fym$ is a s**b, 

8^e onz tjpng breathless iottbtxl 
%\t oxtt tjjtng cfrcngelesg, ntterlg tm, 
<f ottbtt nib, anb iottbzx nefa, 
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How They went to Church. 




[ANCE and Tina, a five and four year 
old, looked after pa, ma, Frank, and 
' Emma, until they turned the corner 
and were out of sight. Their infant hearts 
were not by any means as light as the 
curls, straying like thistle-down over their 
shoulders, nor were their childish faces as 
bright as the sunbeams shining around 
them. They wanted to go to church too, 
"Ever so much," Tina declared, and 
nobody would take them. To be sure, it 
was nice to be out of door* while Bettie 
swept the pavement ; yet how much more 
to be dressed in Sunday best, and walk off, 
as brother and sister did, and as all the 
rest of the world seemed to be doing, that 
warm March morning. 

"I'm a great deal older than Demie 
Mott," said Vance, making the most of 
his four months, and of his inches too, 
and he goes every Sunday morning. ,, 

"And there's Celie Levice )S cnlyhalf 
as big as I am," pouted Tina, iina, ining 
herself considerably taller than she really 
was, "her ma always takes her. To be 
sure, I screamed when Mr. Phillips 
pounded the Bible ; but how did I know 
he wasn't mad ? Yes, and when pa took 
me the last time I did'nt sit still. I 
could'nt; something kept jerking me 
round all the time, first one leg, then the 
other, then my arms. I didn't mean to 
do it ; it did itself." 

The longer these midgets talked, the 
deeper grew their sense of injury, until 
finally three big bright tears ran down 
Tina's peach-blossom cheeks. 



" See here, Tina," said Vance, brim- 
ming over with sympathy, " Bet's got with 
that next-door girl, and won't go in for an 
hour ; s'pose we go to church by our two 
selves, and let everybody know we can be 
as still as Frank and Em' ? 

"Let's!" chimed Tina. We'll tell 
Bettie, and start right now." 

Gossipping pleasantly with a neighbour, 
the girl paid no attention to the announce- 
ment of the little, silvery voices, and off 
they started. Vance's boy suit was dark- 
blue and black plaid, with scarlet stock- 
ings, and a scarlet tip in his hat; 
Tina's dress was plain blue, with stock- 
ings and tip, the veritable twins of those 
her brother wore, and no mistake about 
I it. Both together, they were as pretty as 
portraits just stepped out of some gilded 
frame and going forth for an airing. The 
vestibule was deserted when they stole in 
like little church mice, nor did any eye 
single them out as they slipped into a 
pew, and, selecting each a corner, snuggled 
down among the crimson cushions. Frank 
and Emma happened to be first down 
the aisle after service that morning, and 
were observed to come to a very un- Sun- 
day-like halt just inside of the door. Ma, 
suspecting something was wrong, yet 
never dreaming what, quickened her steps 
a trifle, and discovered her lambkins fast 
asleep in the very last pew. Two pair of 
scarlet-stockinged feet close together ; two 
golden heads pillowed on hats with 
scarlet tips. And that's how they went 
to church. Madge Cabboi,. 



Chbist does not offer to be simply an 
occasional shower of blessings to the faith- 
ful believer ; He promises to be a living 
well. The water that I give Him shall be 



in Him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life. The deepest and most 
urgent wants of the heart He promises to 
satisfy. T. L. Cuyleb. 
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Elijah and the Raven Messencer. 



fLIJAH lived in troubled timea. 
lie feared God and loved his 
country, and both his piety and 
his patriotism impelled him to 
speak the ud pleasant truth of the 
divine displeasure with the people's sins. 
Unfortunately the leaders in wickedness 
were just those who, from their position 
and influence, ought to have led in the 
way of righteousness ; and because Elijah 



told them the truth, he had to nee for his 
life. But God did not forsake him. He 
made ravens to be his messengers, and 
they, at His bidding, supplied Elijah with 
food. "We have two reasons, therefore, for 
considering the ravens; one because they 
live by the care of God, and another 
because they remind us of God's special 
care for His faithful, but persecuted ser- 



The soul's dark cottage, battered and de- I 
cayed, i 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 



they draw near to their eternal home ; 
; the old, both worlds at once they 

That stand upon the threshold of the new, 
"Walleb. 
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Wake up. 
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HEEE up, and wake up to your labour, 

Nor lounge the bright hours away, 
Look hopefully up to the Giver 
Of every beautiful day. 



The fleet-footed moments are going 
Forever beyond your recall, 

And God in His wisdom has given 
A work and a duty for all. 



Go cheerfully forward to meet it, 
Wherever your lot may be cast ; 

Be diligent, earnest, and faithful, 
And worthy of honour at last. 

The path may be humble and lowly, 
With trials and crosses to bear, 

But patience and cheerfulness always 
Take much from the burden of care. 



There's pleasure in work and in duty, 
With lazine»s out of the way, 

A pleasure most healthful and healing, 
That saves from the rust of decay. 



Anna Linned. 
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PUZZLES 






The answers to the puzzles for July are, 
6£ per lb., and Copy-book. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered both correctly: — 
B. M. Andrew, W. Briggs, J. Butterworth, 
A. J. Haynes, C. W. Heywood, J. P. 
Illingworth, E. Meadowcroft, L. Meadow- 
croft, A. Stubbs, J. J. Shier, J. Townend, 
A. N. Westoby. 

The following are those who have an- 
swered one : — M. E. Barker, S. S. Barker, 
M. E. Clegg, W. K. Dunn, C. Dobson, E. 
T. Moffett, T. Mowbray, A. M. Olds, J. 
Proctor, A. Kedman, J. Smedley. 

The answers to the puzzles for August 
are, 5040, and Kainbow. 

The following have answered two cor- 
rectly: — E. Meadowcroft, C. W. Heywood, 
J. Butterworth, W. Townson. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly: — M. E. Barker, S. S. Barker, W. 



Briggs, M. E. Clegg, W. K. Dunn, J. P. 
Illingworth, J. J. Shier, J. Townend, A. 
N. Westoby. 

ARITHMETIC. 

What is the present value of £1031. 
Is. due six months hence, interest being at 
3 per cent ? 

A Charade. 

My first enables the industrious to pur- 
sue his labours far into the night ; my 
second is carried in a small pocket at great 
expense ; altogether I am liked best out of 
sight, but my smallest ailment will fill a 
whole household with concern. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Rev. Richard Gbay, 

Huddersfield. 

London : T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, 
.Ej.C 
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The Fall of Soot. 




[ITTLE things reveal our cha- 
racters. Charlie Beholes was 
a lad of good parts; full of 
frolic and fun ; and now and 
then was fond of saying what great deeds 
he intended to perform when he came to 
be a man. His Bister, Annie, was quiet, 
but quick in her power to understand what 
was taking place around her. At times 
Charlie UBed to tease her a little about her 
want of Bpirit, and prophesied that she 
would be a poor Bort of a help in times of 
danger. 
Now it happened that, as the children 



were playing in the nursery one day, a 
large quantity of soot came tumbling down 
the chimney into the middle of the room. 
Charlie rushed out and did not stop until 
he reached the bottom of the stairs. 
Annie, however, with full presence of 
mind, remained and kept her baby 
sister from harm. The mischief was 
soon repaired, but Charlie did not soon 
forget that the little timid girl was 
after all the bravest in the time of 
trouble. It taught him to be less 
boastful of himself, and slower to judgo 
meanlv erf others. 
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"The Little One." 

Matt. xix. 13-15. 




ND is it truo what 1 am told, 
That there arc lambs within the fold 
Of God's beloved Bon ? 
That Josus Christ, with tender care, 
Will in His arms most gently bear 
Tbe helpless " little one." 

Oh, yes ! I've heard my mother say, 
He never sent a child away 

That scarce could walk or run ; 
For when the parent's love besought 
That He would touch the child she brought, 

He blessed the " little one." 

And I, a little straying lamb, 
May come to Jesus as I am, 

Though goodness I have none ; 
M^y now be folded to His breast, 
As\hiirds within the parent's nest, 

And be His " little one." 



And He can do all this for mo, 
Because in sorrow on the tree 

He once for sinners hung ; 
And having washed their Bins away, 
He now rejoices day by day 

To cleanse the " little one." 

Others there are who love me too ; 
But w T ho with all their love can do 

What Jesus Christ hath done ? 
Then if He teaches me to pray, 
I'll surely go to Him and say, 

" Lord, bless Thy ' little one.' " 

Thus by this glorious Shepherd fed, 
And by His mercy gently led 

Where living water runs, 
My greatest pleasure will be this, 
That I'm a little lamb of His, 

Who loves the " little ones." 
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The Old Oak Tree. 



CHAPTER XII. 




T had been evident for some 
time, that old William Baker 
was fast sinking into the 
grave; but he persisted in 
being carried up to the oak as 
long as he was able to speak 
& words of comfort and exhortation to 
his poor friends. 

It was on a very fine autumnal evening, 
after several wet Sundays which had pre- 
vented the people from meeting, that 
William was taken to his accustomed place, 
and it pleased God, that this should be 
the last time he was to sit there. His 
feebleness almost deprived him of the 
slightest motion, but in proportion as his 
body sank weaker in his chair, his mind 
appeared to gain strength, and his soul to 
approach nearer to heaven. He could 
still speak, though his voice waB faint and 
his breath short, and he was desirous of 
making each the means of good, so long as 
he was permitted to use them. Sulky 
John, who never left him a moment, and 
watched him with constant care, entreated 
him not to exert himself, but he said that 
he had strength enough left, and begged 
to be heard once again, " before he went 
hence, and was no more seen." 

"My friends," he said, "I have en- 
deavoured to impress your minds with the 
awful truths of the Gospel, and to exhort 
you to the duties of life which are taught 
us therein, and I have done so in all confi- 
dence that God would bless His word, and 
bring you to everlasting salvation, by the 
blood of His Son. My life draweth to an 
end, and I shall not talk with you much 
longer. But there is a parting word I wish 
to speak with all the earnestness a dying 



man can feel, with all] the affection of a 
father to his children." He paused a 
moment to recover breath, and the people 
came nearer that they might not lose a 
word. The children standing in the midst 
of the circle pressed close to his knees, 
Sulky John leaning over his chair supported 
him with his arm, and all his friends stood 
around, attentively listening, and some 
were weeping. 

Having recovered himself, old William 
continued with energy : — 

" My dear friends, persevere unto tJie end ; 
faint not in your duty, be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good. 

" I go the way of all flesh, and as cer- 
tainly will you follow me. May God have 
mercy upon us in that day, for his dear 
Son's sake! " 

William Baker had hardly spoken these 
words when he fell back quite exhausted. 
Some of the people thought that he was 
dying, and a slight convulsion seemed to 
confirm the idea. 

Sulky John eagerly felt if his heart still 
beat, and Joe, throwing himself at his feet, 
cried out in an agony of grief! " Father, 
forgive me!" 

"Who called me father?" exclaimed 
William, starting up. 

" Your son Joe," replied John. 

William placed his withered hands upon 
his son's head, and looking upwards said, 
" Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace ! " and having thus spoken he expired. 

The following Sunday, two coffins were 
placed in the church during service, to be 
interred afterwards. One contained the 
remains of Jacob Fisher, and the other 
those of William Baker. 

Crowds of people assembled to, see the 
last sad ceremony performed, and the 
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bodies of these poor men lowered into the 
grave. The death of Jacob was an awful 
warning against impiety and sin ; the end 
of their old master they really believed to 
have been in peace, and they prayed that 
their end might be like his. 

Sulky John was chief mourner to his 
father, and his deep distress excited the 
pity and compassion of all who observed 
him. The following week he left the 
village, taking little Susan with him, and 
followed by the good wishes and prayers 
of his neighbours. 

CONCLUSION. 

Joe Baker had been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, but the sentence was 
changed for fourteen years, which altera- 
tion was unknown to his father. 

A few years after he reached Botany 
Bay, his heart was changed through God's 
mercy, and he began to feel how wicked 
he was. From that time his conscience 
gave him no rest day or night, thinking of 
his sins, and particularly of his behaviour 
to his father. He became sober, honest, 
and industrious ; and by working hard, 
and saving, he made some money, which 
he brought home with him when the four- 
teen years were out. 

The first thing he did on reaching 
England was to seek for his father, and 
having found him in the poor-house at 
Haldown, he hired a cottage for him, and 
from that time spent all his savings in 
making the old man comfortable. But 
Joe had such a sense of his sins, that he 
could not bear to tell his father who he 



was, for he dreaded lest he should be dis- 
owned by him and sent away. He thought, 
perhaps, old William had rather starve, 
than be served by so undutiful and wicked 
a son. Many times, however, when he 
heard William talking about him with 
kind words, he was just ready to discover 
himself ; but his heart would fail him, and 
he preferred doing all the kind offices in 
secret, and attending upon him as a 
stranger ; at last, when he found that his 
father was dying, he could resist no longer, 
and asked for the blessing of forgiveness, 
for which his soul had so long thirsted. 

William Baker died with the happy 
persuasion, that his favourite son had 
repented of his sins. 

From the history of this young man 
much may be learnt. We have all, like 
him, offended against a kind Father, even 
our heavenly Father. Joe came back 
repentant to his father, and we may each 
of us go back to ours, saying, "I have 
sinned before Thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called Thy son." Joe's 
father did not know him when he came 
back, but our Father will know us ; He 
will see us when we are a great way off ; 
He sees us now, and is watching for us to 
turn unto Him, that He may run and meet 
us ; and when we have confessed to Him 
our sins, He will forgive and remember 
them no more. 

Then let us not tarry any longer, or 
delay our return. Let us throw ourselves 
at once on the mercy of God in Christ ; 
let us not be sad when we might be 
rejoicing; but have peace with God, 
through faith in His salvation. 



I have often been struck with the power 
of a great idea, especially a noble one, in 
giving the soul something to cling to and 



sympathise with amid all changes. Unity 
of our inward being is the secret of strength 
to do and to suffer. 
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A Blind Woman 

"ES, sir, Tad a Bible-class for mor'n 
twenty-eight years. You see, as 
'ow I learned to read airly, an' 
then wot with 'am* nothin' much to do, I 
was lonesome-like, an* one day it occurred 
to me to teach some blind children to learn 
to read. Well, I didn't have to go very 
far to get up a class, you know, cos, after 
I'd got two or three, a-teachin' of 'em, 
they told others, and it did beat all how 
quick it was known that I 'ad a class. 

I 'ad one little Jew boy. O, sir, he was 
a lovely boy — just as quiet and gentleman- 
like as ever you'd wish to see. When he 
first came he was a little shy, but after a 
while he began to sing with the rest of us, 
an' be could sing that pretty, you don't 
know. He would sing "Around the throne of 
God in heaven," but when we sang, " Be- 
cause the Saviour shed his blood," then he 
stopped. That was his religion, you know. 
But I didn't say nothin' to him, an' by'n'by 
he got that interested that he supg that too. 
He was a little mite of a chap, sir, though 
he was a-goin' on nine year old when he 
come to me. When he was a little baby, 
some sickness came to him that left him 
blind, and it kept racking him so ever 
since, that he hadn't growed much, as he 
ought to. 

One day, when I was a-sayin' that he 
must be prepared to die any time, cos we 
none of us could live very long, he speaks 
so softly like, an' says, " That means me ; 
cos' I know I shan't live very long. That pain 
in my back gets worse every day." Though 
I'm blind myself, so that I can't see any 
thing, 'tho't it is the sun, I knew his 
face was glad when he said that, and 
tho' I had got to love that boy just as 
if he wor my boy, wich I never 'ad, I just 
'oped it might be true. One day his 



's Biblk Class. 

mother came to see him, and she says to 
me, " What do you teach ?" 0, sir, I was 
mortal afraid she'd take that boy, an', quite 
flustered, I answered her, " 0, 1 teach a 
good many things. I teach the children that 
though they are blind, tbey needn't be a 
burden on their parents; that they can 
wash and dress themselves an' keep tidy. 
I learn 'em manners, teach 'em to read an' 
to be useful." "Well, all that's good," 
says she ; " but wot do you an' 'im read? " 
"O," says I, "he's a readin' in the forty- 
seventh Psalm." And that quite satisfied 
her, though it was just a-happen so that 
he wasn't a-readin' in Matthew. Then she 
turns to 'im an' says, " Are you 'appy 'ere, 
James ?" An' he says " 0, so 'appy, marm I 
It don't seem at all like a school, but just 
like a little 'appy family." An' then she 
told 'im he could come as often as he liked. 
But that wasn't very long, poor fellow. 
One day he was took very bai, an' didn't 
come to school any more. He died very 
beautiful, I was told; an' though he 
went to that country where no one is sick 
or blind, I missed him many's, many's 
the day. 

After awhile my class, wot with growin* 
up of the youngsters, got to be made up of 
scholars that was quite large. Some 
women came in also. One of 'em was very 
old, an' deaf as she was blind. Well, 'ow 
to learn her to read was a puzzler, to be 
sure. She was very cross, and that ner- 
vous and fidgety that she couldn't sit still, 
an 'would stump across the room, a-makm' 
a great racket whenever I wasn't a-teachin' 
her. " Come, mother," says I, " you must 
keep still, you know." " Wot's the good 
o' my keepin' still, I'd like to know, when 
I can't 'ear a word you say ? " was all the 
reply I could get at first. But after she 
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learned to read a bit, she wasn't trouble- 
some at all, but would just sit and pore 
over the Bible all day long. ' Ow did I 
teach her ? Well, that was rather funny 1 
You see in teachin' 'em you 'ave to take 
'old of their two 'ands, an' that didn't 
give her any chance to use her ear-trumpet 
which was a crooked .thing about three feet 
long. Well, I tied that trumpet around my 
waist, an' by bein' careful, she could keep 
her ear down to it, an' I could speak into 
it quite 'andy. She was afraid first that 
she never could learn, but she got along 
quite fast, considering an' I guess it was 
the Bible as softened her temper so. 

Bein' so successful with teachin' young 
ones and women, I thought as 'ow I might 
perhaps teach some men also. But you 
see I'm a little woman, an' I 'ardly dared 
to try. I didn't know as I could manage 
'em. An' so it was after a deal of prayin' 
over the matter that I finally said in school 
one day, "Jf anybody knows of a nice* 
quiet man, who wants to learn to read, an' 
who is about thirty-six years old, you 
may bring 'im in 'ere." " 0," says the 
girls — they were mostly young misses then 
— " you ain't a-goin' to bring a man in 'ere 
old enough to be our grandfather, be ye ? " 
And then there was a laugh, just as you'd 
expect to 'ere from girls as 'as their sight. 
I told 'em as he must be a well behaved 
man, an' they must be careful who they 
brought. 

For the next few days, I was scared at 
every noise, fearin' it might be some great 
man comin 1 to learn in my school I An 
finally one did come. But he was con- 
siderable younger nor wat I said, bein' as 
he was only about twenty-six years old. 
As I was a-sayin', I was sum'w'at afraid 
of men, an' I just made up my mind I 
must begin 'ard on 'im right at first, or I 
couldn't manage him at all, an' so I says to 



'im : " If you come 'ere to this school, 
you must expect to obey the conditions." 
" I'll try to do that," says he, an' he spoke, 
in a voice quite 'umble and awe-struck. 
Seein' as he was that way made me bolder, 
an' I says quite sharp, "First, you must pay 
me." "0, mum," says he, " I don't know as 
I can do that, I han't got but little money." 

" Well," says I, " if yon can't pay wot I 
asks, then you'd better not come. I must 
'ave my pay, an' if you can't say ' Thank 
you,' an' say it 'arty, then I don't wont 
you 'ere." " 0," says he, " is that all you 
want?" "Who said I wanted more?" 
says I. " Well, I can pay that quite easy," 
says he ; " and O, if you would teach me, 
I'd be so grateful I" "There is another 
condition, too, an' that is, you musn't give 
up yourself till I give you up." "I will do 
just as you want, mum," says he," but I'm 
afraid I can't learn, an' that you will 'ave to 
give me up." " You just wait till I tell you 
that," says I. An' then I made 'im promise 
to obey all my rules, an' they wern't many, 
an' he came right along, an' was a good 
scholar; an* when I came to take 'old 
of his 'ands, I found he was quite tidy, 
w'ich, considerin' he was a man, was 
werry surprisin'. 

He got along so fast, that pretty soon I 
felt I wanted another, an' he brought me in 
— ha ! ha ! well, who do you think? why, 
a minister ! He was one of them men as 
preaches sometimes on the street. Of 
course I 'ad no trouble with 'im, but as 
he was a man wot could earn something, 
I charged 'im for his teachin*. An' right 
then, sir, I did such a mean thing as you 
wouldn't believe, sir. After he got through 
with his learnin', he says to me, "Wot 
shall I pay you now?" I says to 'im, 
"You just mention wot you are willin'to 
give, an' I'll tell you if I don't think it 
enough." An* then he says, " Will a 'alf 
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a crown be right ? " "An* a shilliny ' says I, 
very quick. Well, he paid the 'alf a crown 
an' the shillin', an' went away thankin' 
me very much. But then conscience kept 
a-sayin' to me, "What a mean thing you've 
done ! What a mean thing you've done ! 
You know that the 'alf a crown was 
enough, an' that he couldn't afford to pay 
the shillin,' an* it kept at me that 'ardthat I 
couldn't sleep that night, an' the first thing 
the next mornin'.I went over t* where he 
was a-stayin', an 0, sir 1 1 was glad when I 
found he hadn't gone away, as he had some- 
wat expected. I held out my 'and to *im 
an' I says : " 'Bres' your shillin', sir. I 
told you a downright fib, sir, when I said 
that 'alf a orown worn't enough." 
11 But," says he, " J don't think you'gob too 
much, an' as I pays the bill, I ought to be 
the judge." » No," say* I, " you can't be 
the judge for me. There's One that Js my 
judge, an* he says I did a dirty, mean thing 
in taking that shillin', so I want to return 
that an' make myself right with him." 
An' then with that he just put his 'ands 
on my 'ead an* blessed me, though why be 



should cry when he was doin' of it -don't 

know. 

Well, all that was in Old England, an' 

I'm 'ere now, an' I've got no class, an' I'm 
pretty nigh on to sixty years old, an' my 

'art is all back there, sir, where I did my 

work, though people are kind to the old 

blind woman, an' I don't feci old, noraint 

unhappy either. I've walked a good way 

in the dark, an' sometimes its been 'ard to 

realise it was the shadow o' his wing, but 

most of the way I've 'ad 'old of his 'and, 

and I guess I aint far off from the light now. 

But I've 'ad a happy sort of life, too, for 

He has always been givin' me somethin' to 

do, an' I find He has lots of odd little jobs 

for me yet, that make me sing when I do 

them ; but it will be such a comfort — O, 

sir, it will be such a joy unspeakable — just 

to open my eyes an' see — see every thing 

— the trees, the flowers, the sun, the moon, 

an* every thing he's made, an', first of 

all, Himself. That will be the best of 

all — the very best. An' now you are 

cryin' too ! 

Sundan/ScJiool Times. 
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Praying Always. 




RAYBR is our great privilege, and 
it is one that may be enjoyed at 
any time. A little boy who had 
lost big way in a western forest* 
with a younger brother, and had 
been found after a lengthy and anxious 
search, was asked if he had not been very 
much frightened, and replied, "No! it 
grew dark, and I kneeled down and asked 
God to take care of little Johnny, and 
then went to sleep." But we are to pray 



witJwut ceasing. That is, we are not to 
pray when we are in trouble, or when we 
want help, merely, but we must pray 
about everything. Children may talk to 
their parents about anything, and their 
parents will try to put them right when 
they are making mistakes; so our heavenly 
Father will hear us gladly, and show 
us the right way. Prayer will make us 
wise to know what is best, and strong to 
do it. 
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Temple of Heaven at Peking. 




VBBY significant evidence of 
the decline of idolatry in 
China is the faot, that many 
of the temples once held most 
sacred are now offered for 
pale, and in many cases the idols have 
been sold for the value of the metals of 
which they are composed, Some of the 
oldest and most revered of the temples are 
rapidly falling into decay from neglect. 
Among these may be mentioned "The 
Altar to Heaven/ 1 one of the grandest of 
the temples at Peking. The grounds oh 
which it stands are surrounded by a wall 
fifteen feet high, and three miles in extent, 
and were once guarded and kept in order 
with the most religious care. The temple 
itself is built in the usual pagoda form, three 
stories in height, each story having deep, 



overhanging eaves, and being roofed with 
enamelled tiles of a beautiful blue colour. 
Alluding to the neglect . which has 
befallen this place, once esteemed bo 
sacred, Dr. Treat says : " The pavements 
are being rapidly covered with grass, the 
avenues are like a wilderness, and weeds 
are even taking root in the beautiful blue- 
tiled roofs, which, if not soon ruined, will 
certainly be twisted out of their sym- 
metrical proportion." Thus, the forces of 
nature are silently, but surely, taking pos- 
session of this grand heathen pile, and work- 
ing its gradual decay and ruin. Even so, 
we may believe, the forces of Christianity 
are working their way into the great sys- 
tems of superstition and error, of which this 
temple is the symbol, to crumble them in 
pieces, and finally effect their destruction. 
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T was a bright autumn morning, and 
everything was astir on Beechly farm. 
The master, who had just finished his 
early meal, was talking to his eldest 
daughter and housekeeper, for her mother 
was dead. The com was to be stacked 
that day, and be and bis men were soon 
gone to get it into safety. Grace fed the 
numerous hens and obickens, and then 
she went to the young calves, and stroked 
their soft heads. A little girl came run- 
ning from the house, — 

"Oh, Grace I Dick won't get up, and 
his porridge is all ready ; let me see the 
• calves, lift me up." 

But her sister went to the rebellious 
boy. He was surprised to see Grace, but 



her gentle remonstrance roused him, and 
he was soon at his breakfast : 

" Dick," said little Lucy, coming in, 
" Father wants you to go to Tipley, and 
you must be quick." 

" Ohi what a bother ! I wish Jack 
might go ; I wanted to be in the field, and 
Tom Brown was coming." 

" Now, Dick, don't say anything, but 
go," said Grace. " And, Lucy, run and 
get the eggs, for I must begin and bake 
for the supper to-night." 

Dick took his cap and sullenly went out. 
Farmer Gordon gave him the message to 
take, and saw him off. 

Dick sauntered along, kicking poor 
Eover, who ran out, and laying along the 
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road. He never noticed the blue sky, the 
birds chirping, and everything bright. Old 
Betty from her cottage called out, "Good 
morning," and received a grunt in reply. 
At the cross road, he met Tom Brown, a 
boy his father did not like. " What's the 
matter?" was asked, and after being 
told, Tom proposed a plan to which Dick 
assented. " You go to the pond, and I'll 
meet you very soon," was the end of it. 
Tom turned one way and Dick the other. 
He walked much more briskly now, and 
was soon at the meeting place. 

After dinner at Beechly Farm, Mr. 
Gordon enjoyed his usual luxury of a pipe, 
and watched his daughter work. He 
thought a great deal of Grace, and she 
was a treasure he hoped to keep some 
time. "I wonder Wilson has not come 
yet," said he, "but he and Dick will be 
here soon ; that boy must not go to his 
grandmother's again, Grace." 

"Well, father, he has been very much 
spoilt, but I think he will improve." 

" Don't you let him have too much of 
his own way. I'll go now ; " and Mr. 
Gordon left the house. The afternoon 
was nearly gone, when he came in. 

"Has Dick come yet, for Wilson has 
not, and I must send again." 

" No, he is not here," cried Lucy. How- 
ever, Dick was not far off. On coming 
near the rick-yard he heard his father 
talking about him, and so angrily, that he 
was quite frightened. " Oh, I dare not 



go in yet," he thought, and he ran into 
the stables. Mr. Gordon was ordering a 
horse to be saddled to go to Tipley, and 
Dick hearing the man come, and seeing 
the corn-bin open and empty, jumped in, 
and shut the lid. 

The horse was a young and very high- 
spirited one. Dick had been thrown by 
it once, and was a little afraid when he 
was near it. On its leaving the stable, 
Dick peeped out and propped the lid of 
the bin open. He began to think of his 
mother and of Grace, who was so good to 
him; and then he thought he would go to 
his father and tell him. And then (how 
Tom would laugh at him), he cried him- 
self to sleep. 

The man came back from Tipley with 
the news that Dick had never been, and 
then a ploughboy said he'd seen Mast er 
Dick by the ricks. A search was made, 
for it was dark, and they all felt some 
anxiety about him. A shout from Lucy, 
who was with the man in the stable, called 
them there, and she pointed to Dick's cap 
which lay on the ground; and then Jack 
the ploughboy lifted the bin-lid for corn, 
and cried, 

" Lawk-a-mercy, here's he." 

Poor Dick awoke, saw them, and was 
soon in Grace's loving arms. Of course 
his father forgave him ; and it was a lesson 
to Dick to do what he was told cheer- 
fully and willingly. Schmidt. 

Awood. 
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Childhood's Memories. 



wT was too cold to ride, so I walked 

VL up the tow-path of the canal, over 

tV. snow and ice, for about four miles, to 

answer the imperative request of one 

of my country members. When I arrived 



at her house, she started out with me and 
climbed the rugged cliff on the other side 
of the canal, and led me to one of those 
old log-huts that are common in Virginia. 
A few chunks of wood were smouldering 
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on the stone hearth of the large-throated 
log chimney, and a poor skeleton of a 
young man was raving with delirium, in a 
heap of rags, on the bed. In a lucid 
moment the good woman told him I 
was a minister of Jesus, who had come 
to talk and pray with him. Looking at 
me with his lurid eyes, he would cry, 
11 Doctor ! doctor ! help me ; cure me ; 
give me physic ! " 
" This is not the doctor, John," said she, 

" This is Mr. H , a minister of Jesus 

Christ, who has come to see you and pray 
for you." 
"Pray for me, then ! pray for me I" 
Kneeling down, I did pray as fervently 
as I could, and in the meantime he kept 
silence. But when I rose up he fixed his 
flashing eyes on me and said, " Jesus 
Christ ! Jesus Christ !" This startled 
me at first, but I told him again who I 
was; and after a while he commenced, 
" Down to sleep — down to sleep — soul to 
keep." Seeing what he was aiming at, 
I started him aright, and without a pause, 
and in a most impressive manner, he 
repeated the prayer taught him by a 



mother, now in heaven, when he was a 
little boy : 

" Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ! 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

And this I ask for Jesus' sake. Amen." 
And as soon as he had finished, he fell into 
the quiet unbroken slumber of childhood. I 
left, and he soon recovered, and soon again, 
among wild and reckless companions, for- 
got that simple lesson of a mother's faith, 
a mother's piety. But God may still speak 
to his conscience in a more lucid moment 
through these memories of childhood. 

The scene at least taught me a lesson 
of practical importance, and that was to 
teach our children prayers, and hymns, and 
Scripture texts . These may fade away from 
the memory, and the girl may grow thought- 
less and giddy, and the boy become reckless 
and wayward, but the time may come when, 
under the influence of God's providence 
and grace, these old memories will come 
floating from the past, and lead their way- 
ward feet to that blessed Saviour in whom 
we put our trust, and to that God who is 
a Father to us, and to our children after us. 
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Ratler, the Chapel-going Dog. 



I 



N a hamlet, situated seven or eight 
miles north-west of Nottingham, there 
resided, nearly fifty years ago, a per- 
son named H n. At that time 

there was no public place of worship in 
the hamlet. In the adjoining village of 
Eastwood the Wesleyan Methodists had a 
chapel in which, for several years, Mr. 
H worshipped, on which occasions 



his dog Eatler usually, if not invariably, 
accompanied him. 

Eatler' s place at the chapel was under 
the seat in his master's pew, where he 
used to coil himself up, compose himself 
for sleep like some others did, and doubt- 
less like them had many "refreshing 
seasons." 

In the course of time Mr. H thought 
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proper to discontinue his attendance at 
this particular chapel. Eatler did not 
think proper to do so ; he met with civil 
usage, and had no disposition to seek for 
fresh quarters. Neither points of doctrine, 
nor modes of Church government, nor 
inequality of social position, nor even the 
distance he had to tiavel — nearly two 
miles — influenced the mind of Eatler. He 
saw no reason for changing his place of 
worship, and in spite of heat or cold, of 
rain or snow, as regularly and as punctu- 
ally as the other chapel-goers, Eatler would 
" put in an appearance." 

How was it that Eatler could see the 
difference between Sunday and Monday ? 
Can any of the readers of the Hive tell ? 
Was it instinct that taught him? The 
writer scarcely thinks so, but inclines to 
the opinion that memory and the power of 
combination conduced to this result. Pro- 
bably there would be some difference in 
domestic routine on the Lord's-day from 
other days, which Eatler observed. What- 
ever it was, as regular as the Sabbath 
came, soon after 2 p.m., Eatler was seen 
jogging by himself from Brinsley to East- 
wood, minding his own business, and not 
interfering with that of others. 

On one occasion only was exception 
taken to Eatler's admittance. This was 
at a love feast. In those days no one was 
allowed to be present at these meetings 
who could not produce his or her ticket of 
membership. Eatler, poor fellow, had no 
ticket to produce, and the doorkeeper, 
being a stranger, would not allow him to 
enter. In vain Eatler, with depressed 
head and tail, tried time after time, when 
others were entering, to pass with them, 
but the door keeper, with his foot, invari- 
ably intercepted his progress. Presently 
Mr. Fletcher, a local preacher, who knew 
the habits and antecedents of the dog, 



saw what was being done, and exclaimed, 
" Nay, nay, brother, let poor Eatler go 
in ; he's as good a Methodist as any 
that comes here." 

Eatler was a good and faithful dog. He 
was not quarrelsome ; he appeared to act 
on the principle " If you let me alone, I 
will let you alone," but he was no coward, 
and it was not in his nature to suffer 
insult with impunity. Notwithstanding 
the many sermons he had heard he did 
not appear to relish the Gospel spirit of 
forgiveness of injuries, but had a predilec- 
tion for the old Jewish law of retaliation. 
When rudely accosted by another dog he 
would " bristle up," erect his head and 
tail, and walk round his opponent with 
short and stately step, as much as to say 
" I shall give you as much and as good 
as you give me." 

Eatler had some good points about [him 
— we don't mean in a dog-fancier's 
estimate, probably he had these ; but we 
prefer to view him as a chapel-going 
Methodist. He was regular and punctual 
in his attendence, and did not disturb 
others by making a noisy entrance. 
When he got out of chapel he did not 
assist in forming a group, engaging in 
gossip, and in impeding the progress of 
others; but giving himself a shake he 
walked off about his business — a good 
example for some of the readers of the 
Hive to follow. If Eatler slept part 
of the service time, he was no worse than 
many children who have been taught better 
manners. 

The precise time when Eatler ceased to 
be a Methodist, and the circumstances 
which led to the change, the writer can- 
not with confidence state, but it was not 
until a new chapel was built and the old 
ono turned into dwelling-houses. 

J.W. 
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fHILE at the sea-side our young 
readers will Lave seen specimens 
of crabs, crawling along the 
beech among the stones when 
the tide has been out. Crabs 
keep near the coast, because their limbs 
are formed for walking and not for swim* 
ming ; but there aro kinds of crabs that 
are capable of swimming, and are found 
far out at sea. Crabs change their shell 
not regularly, but according to their growth . 



While young, tbey change them frequently, 
because they need more room ; afterwards 
they change them very rarely. Some 
crabs grow to be a foot long, and are caught 
in baskets for the market. These baskets 
are made like traps, which allow the crab 
to get in easily, but not out. Tbey are very 
pugnacious, and will not only kill, but will 
eat their smaller relations. Little fingers 
are safer outside the claws than inside. At 
least, I think so, and I have tried it. 
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A Sensible Dog. 




I ERE is an anecdote with a 
sharp moral that comes to ns 
all the way from Australia : 
Sixty years ago, when I was a 
teacher in Kilmalcum parish, says John 
Fraser, I was using whisky bitters for 
my stomach's sake. One day I dipped a 
piece of cake in it, and gave it to the dog. 
He grudgingly ate it, curling up his lips to 
avoid the taste. Ere long he became tipsy 
— he howled most piteously, and unnatur- 
ally looked up in my face as if for help. 
He began to stagger and fall like a drunken I 



man. The appearance of his face and eyes 
was extraordinary! He lay on the floor 
and howled until the effects of the drink 
wore off. This was supreme folly — it was 
wicked. The dog never forgot the trick. 
"Whenever afterward I went to the press 
for the bottle, he hastened to the outside 
of the house. One day, the door being shut, 
he sprang, at one bolt, through a pane 
of glass, to get outside. So much for the 
wisdom of the dog — infinitely surpassing 
foolish drinking men. 
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PUZZLES 
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The answers to the puzzles for Septem- 
ber are, Two days, Chestnut, and Baby. 

The following have answered the three 
correctly : — W. Briggs, J. Butterworth, A. 
J. Haynes, C. W. He} wood, J. P. Illing- 
worth, E. Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft, 
J. Townend, W. Townson, A. N. Westoby. 

The following have answered two cor- 
rectly:— M. E. Clegg, W. K. Dunn, W- 
Knight. 

The following have answered one: — 
M. E. Barker, S. S. Barker, A. Crabtree, 
S. Pickles, J. Proctor, A. Bedman, J. 
Shovelton. 

Arithmetical. 

An army is made up of 33 regiments 
of infantry, each containing 800 men ; 
14 of cavalry, each containing 600 men ; 
and 2 of artillery, each containing 300 
men. The enemy has 6 more regiments 
of infantry, each containing 100 more 
men ; 3 more regiments of cavalry, each 



I containing 100 less men ; and 4 of artillery 
of the same magnitude as those cf the 

| first ; two regiments of cavalry and one of 
infantry desert from the former to the 
latter. How many men has the second 
army more than the first ? 

A Charade. 

My first is open to the light, 

But interferes with sound ; 
Eeceives the sunshine, warm and bright, 

Then scatters it around ; 
My second will admit the sound, 

But interferes with sight ; 
By day I care not to be found, 

Yet reappear at night. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Rev. Richard Gray, 

Huddersfield. 

London: T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street- 
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Little Flossy. 




ITTLE Flossy is fond of flowers. 
In this she follows her father* 
who, although a man as hard* 
working as any, always kept his 
own garden plot ftS neat and Well 
arranged as one OOuld wish to see it* 
When, however, her father was taken to 
the infirmary with a sad injury, hy falling 
from a wall, and after a long illness he 
died, Flossy's mother had to send her little 
daughter out to seek to turn some of the 



pretty flowers into money to buy food and 
to pay the rent. Flossy felt it to he a very 
heavy cross at first) but the sueoess and 
kindness that Bhe met with helped her to get 
over the trouble, ftnd nOW she is thinking 
of taking a situation and learning house- 
hold Work, more fitting ft big girl, &s she 
thinks she is getting to be. Mossy will 
succeed, 1 think, because she is willing to 
oblige, and is tti ©heetful as ft bird 
sunshine. 



in 



Daisy's Star. 




'ABLY one morning I peeped out, 
just to see about the Weather. Oh, 
how cold it W&8 for me, a poor 
little shivering Btar; but I had no nose 
which Jack Frost could bite oft, SO I did 
not complain. Besides, as I am always 
looking out for pretty things to tell my 
little friends, itis very easy to forget 
my troubles, and especially when I know 
that many children would have tears in 
their eyeB if I should neglect ihem» 

All of a sudden something beautiful 
came out of a gfeftt White cloud. Oh, how 
glad I was, for then I had something for 
my little ones ; Something nice, too, for it 
was such a pretty, tiny, we©, white thing, 
and I had to watch it very closely to see 
it at all. 

" Deaf me," I iheught, " it Will surely 
get lost ; it is all alone ; " and I made up 
my mind to keep my eye on it. 

Now, if you would like to know what it 
was, I will tell you right away, for I am 
sure you cannot guess. It was the sweet- 
est little star I ever saw. Not blue or 
green, or red or yellow, but soft and white 



like snow i and it totw ft little inowflake 
ihftped like a perfect stftJS 

It Whirled round and round ft little, and 
then commenced to go down very slowly ; 
and I jttBt wondered what would become 
Gt it» Where do you think it went? 
Why, right on the hand of the loveliest 
little bit of a girl you ever saw* She had 
on velvet mittens, and he* nftme was 
DftiBy Vane. 

Presently her blue eyes fell 0ft the little 
thing resting quietly on her mitten* They 
grew large with wonder at the Strange 
sight, for never before in her life had she 
seen a snowflake shaped like a star ; and 
this is what she called to her mother, all 
out of breath with delight: "Oh, mamma, 
mamma, come quickly, and see the beau- 
tiful star that has come to me out of the 
sky I " 

Mjamma came quickly, but she Was too 
late, for Daisy's treasure vanished in a 
moment, and the little face she lifted, 
instead of being all smiles, was Streaming 
with tears. 

Mamma took Daisy's hand, and looked 
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sorrowfully at her little girl. She was 
thinking that she was once a child herself, 
and how hard it used to be to bear troubles 
then. 

" Will my little one tell me why she so 
longed to keep that pretty thing?" she 
said. 

"Oh, mamma/' weeps Daisy, " I would 
have strung it on my necklace, and told 
all my little friends that God had sent me 
a baby star all for my own." 

Mrs. Vane smiled brightly on her pet, 
and said, " Would Daisy be happy if God 
should send her something she would like 
as much, and perhaps better, than a 
simple necklace ? " 

" Oh, mamma, what could I love better 
than a beautiful, pearl-white star? No, 
no, I do not think there is anything else 
in the world I would love more than that; 
besides, none of the girls have ever had 
anything like it. But what is it, mamma? 
Do, please, dear mamma, tell me." Daisy's 
face looked very eager. 

Mrs. Vane drew her daughter tenderly 
to her, and winding her arL about her, 
said lovingly : 

" Will not my darling wait patiently till 
God sees fit to bestow the blessing ? " 

Daisy is doubtful at first, but when she 
sees the beautiful expression on her 
mother's face, she is sure it is something 
to be patient for, and she says, as she 
kisses her : 

"Yes, mamma, I will," and then she 
runs to tell her little companions. 

Every night when she lay in her little 
bed, she would turn her sweet face to the 
stars, and think of her lost one, and pray 
for another ; then she would wonder and 
wonder about her mamma's promise, and 
fall asleep wondering. 

But it was not many nights. One bright 
morning, as Daisy lay dozing, dreaming, 



thinking, all at once Aunt Nellie stood at 
her bedside, with her face all smiles and 
happiness. Daisy looked through her 
drowsy lids, and tried to think she was a 
big angel. Aunt Nellie* looked full of 
secrets and said : 

"I know of a certain little girl who 
would hurry very fast if she knew of the 
beautiful present God has sent her." 

" Oh, Aunty ! " she is wide awake, and 
tosses back her golden curls. " Oh, Aunty, 
has my present come at last ? and is it 
a beautiful necklace set with a lovely 
pearl star?" 

" No, Daisy ; just wait till you are nicely 
dressed, and then you shall see, for you 
could, not guess if you were to try ever 
and ever so long." 

Daisy never dressed so quickly in all 
her little life. Her other aunt and her 
papa met her at her bed-room door. 

" Come, my darling," says papa, " your 
dear mamma has something for ) ou. Step 
lightly." And he takes her little hand 
trembling with joyous excitement. She 
rushes to her mother and half smothers 
her with a kiss, and then looks around 
with bright eyes and eager, flushed cheeks 
for her treasure. And then she clasps her 
hands and begs, " Oh, mamma, show me 
my present, for I cannot possibly wait 
another minute." 

" Grandma has it, my pet." 

Grandma sits by the fire, and seems to 
be wrapping up her lame arm. Daisy 
thinks so, but when she gets near to her 
it is something else, something that moves 
itself. Daisy's heart gives a great beat, 
and she runs back, buries her face in 
mother's bosom, and cries a long time for 
very joy; for what do you think she saw, 
in a flannel nest ? Not a necklace, not a 
star, not a snowflake — 0, no, no ! but a 
baby, a little tiny bit of a real fairy baby, 
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lying fast asleep in grandma's lap. Daisy 
thought she had never felt happiness 
before. And then she runs back to her 
grandma, and kneels down to see if she 
has not been dreaming. Grandma cau- 

ions her to be quiet and tender, and then 
lays something in Daisy's hand. It is 
baby's hand, a little mite of a thing that 
almost made Daisy think of her tiny 

snowflake. 
"0, grandma, do let me kiss it," and 

she presses her red lips to the soft little 
one's, and then the closed eyes, and nose, 



and cheeks, and chin, and then hands and 
feet, over and over again, till everybody 
laughs. 

" Are you satisfied? " says mamma. 

" 0, mamma, has it any name ? Then, 
papa, we will call it Star Baby, shan't we ? 
and I shall love it because it came in 
place of the beautiful snowflake." 

Her mamma laughed gently, and said 
she thought she would like it even better 
than the snow star. Grandma thought so 
too ; but she was called Baby Star, and it 
is the first star baby I ever heard of. 



To Tommy Truant. 




F you would not be a fool, 

Go to school. 
Learning helps to make the man ; 
Get instruction while you can : 
Life is short — 'tis but a span ; 

Go to school. 

If you would not be a dunce, 

Go at once ; 
There is danger in delay ; 
Do not stop at home to play, 
Take your satchel and away ; 

Go at once. 



If you wish to speak , take care — 

Do not swear ; 
Swearing makes one seem so mean ; 
Always keep the conscience clean ; 
Let good morals reign supreme; 

Do not swear. 

If you would be happy here, 

Persevere ; 

Straight and pleasant is the road 

That leads to happiness and God ; 

Choose the path that Jesus trod ; 

Persevere. 



— M>^£3i£3^K— 



An Incident in Washington's Life : 

His Natural Kindness of Heart. 



c*± 



5TLF all the incidents illustrating the 
M nobleness as well as the bravery of 
Washington were gathered into a 
volume, they would*form quite a good-sized 
book to put into the hands of the children 
and youth of our country. It would be 
an appropriate as well as profitable gift 
for them. 



In the camp life of this great general, a 
scene occurred which might well find a 
place in such a volume. It is well known 
that Eoyalists and Eevolutionlsts were 
marshalled in deadly hostility against each 
other, leading to outrages against freedom 
and property, making it impossible to live 
together ; so much so, that the parties were 
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in constant peril. It so happened that 
my maternal grandsire was conscientiously 
on the side of the King. As a consequence 
of his allegiance, his property, a fine farm, 
was confiscated, and he was obliged to flee 
for his life. He reached the British lines, 
then established in New York under 
General Howe. The wife and mother pro- 
ceeded to make preparations for this forced 
exile. A large waggon was procured, the 
wheels muffled, to prevent noise, and the 
children, t with the necessary provisions, 
were got ready. In the dark midnight 
hour they commenced their perilous jour- 
ney. The mother knew she must pass 
through the lines of Washington's forces, 
then encamped at White Plains, ere she 
could reach the British head-quarters. 
Had this noble woman understood less the 
character of Washington, or been armed 
with less fortitude and courage, she must 
have hesitated. But, nothing daunted, she 
drove on. The sentinel challengedher, and 



hearing her story, said she could nob pro- 
ceed. She pleaded in vain. " May I see 
the General ? " she asked. Word was sent, 
and the General replied : " Bid her come 
to head-quarters." She came, and with 
his usual politeness, he invited her into 
his tent, listened to her tale of sorrow, 
and was evidently touched with the ap- 
pearance of the group. He compli- 
mented the mother on her courage 
and perseverance, inquired the ages of 
her children, was struck with their 
modest manners ; and then, placing them 
in a row, put his hand on each of their 
heads and pronounced his benediction. 
Then he ordered a flag of truce, and sent 
them with his kind wishes to the British 
head-quarters. 

Our great hero is celebrated for many 
kind and beautiful acts. I add this to the 
number which bear testimony to the cour- 
tesy and nobility of the father of his 
country. 
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Thk City of Mardin. 




AEDIN is one of the chief cities 
in the province of Koordistan in 
Asiatic Turkey. It is one of the 
most strikingly situated towns 
in the world. It is built high up 
on the southern and eastern slopes of one 
of the highest peaks of the Ante-Taurus 
range of mountains that forms the nor- 
thern boundary of Mesopotamia, and known 
by the classic name of Masius. 

The city contains many mosques, bazaars 
and baths, and on the top of an old hill 
the ruins of an old castle. The orna- 
ments in arabesque on the gates of the 
Citadel are said to be finer than those of 
the Alhambra. About one half of the 



citizens are Moslem Kurds, and the other 
half Chaldeans, Maronites, and Jacobites. 
There are now 300 Protestants connected 
with the Mission of the American Board. 
This mission, besides its chapels and 
school-houses, has also a Collegiate Theo- 
logical Seminary, and a training school 
for women and boys. The city wall is 
about five feet in thickness, and varies in 
height from ten to thirty feet. It has four 
gates. Tradition makes the city to have 
successfully resisted for three years the 
repeated attacks of the famous Tamer- 
lane, and it unquestionably for a long 
time hurled defiance at him from tha 
almost inaccessible crag. 
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Kind Mary. 




[T was a marvel to everybody how 
Mary lies managed to keep her little 
brother quiet, and to get on with her 
work just as if she never had a little 
brother to look after at all. Mrs. Jones 
used to fret and fume, and have her work 
only half done when her husband came 
home in the evening, and yet Mary's 
father always found his cottage clean, his 
tea steaming on the table, and his two 
children bright and happy as he returned 
from toil. If Mrs. Jones went to market, 
and left her child in Mary's care, it was 
just the same. She came back and found 
the girl singing at her work, and the 
children playing and amusing each other 



in perfect content. She was fairly puzzled 
with it, she said. But she need not have 
been, for the secret was not far to seek. 
In the first place, Mary was peaceful in 
herself. She lived in the fear and love 
of God, and enjoyed the peace which 
the Lord Jesus has promised to His dis- 
ciples ; the peace which passeth all under- 
standing. And then, she makes it a point 
to keep her little brother interested and 
engaged in something, and so prevents his 
crying. Mary is a good nurse, a comfort 
to her wifeless father, and will doubtless 
grow up to be a useful and pious woman. 
The secret of Mary's success is in Mary's 
religion. 
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Three Little Snowflakes. 



TOWARD the close of a dark day, early 
in November, three little Snowflakes 
left their gray cloud-home and came 
earthward. 

" What a pleasure it is to be free ! " ex- 
claimed the first. " I'm so tired of that 
stupid old place and this everlasting white. 
I want to live where there is something 
going on. I long to flash in colours, move 
in the midst of splendour, feel the rush 
and whirl of life about me. You may rest 
assured, I'm bound for scenes of beauty 
and revelry. Where are you going ? " 

"I," answered the second little Snow- 
flake, " am pining for the light and warmth 
of love. Heretofore, existence has been 
colourless, cold. I mean to seek out the 
fairest woman below, dream sweet dreams 
on her silken eyelids, or lie cradled in the 



pink-lined nest of her hand." Then, turn- 
ing to the third little Snowflake, flitting 
earthward mute and meek, asked, " What 
are you going for? " 

"All day and all night long a cry has 
been coming up to the home we have left, 
and I have heard it I It is a cry of want 
and pain. My heart's desire is to do some- 
thing to relieve it. I am only a drop of 
frozen vapour, so tiny that nobody, per- 
haps, will notice me ; yet if I can do the 
smallest mite of good in the humblest 
place, I shall be more than satisfied." 

They hurried and scurried, these white- 
hooded sisters, now up, now down, now 
thither while the wind piped, the leaves 
danced their death-dance, and every little 
stream turned stiff with cold. At length 
I they spied a great building brilliantly 
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illuminated. Ked and gold light filled it to 
overflowing, then crept out at the windows, 
ran along the roof, and leaped skyward in 
flaming billows, like a gorgeous sunset 
astray. The people cried "Fire! fire!" 
There was a jingle of bells, the sharp 
whir of whistles, the thud of flying feet. 
Men turned pale in that blistering glare, 
women cried, and little children hid their 
frightened faces. 

" At last ! at last ! " exclaimed the first 
flake, never heeding the nature of this 
tumult, and fairly turning a sommersault 
in her ecstasy. " Here are the scenes of 
revelry after which I have pined ! Fare- 
well, white sisterhood, your way is no 
longer my way. Watch, and you shall 
see me dance and shine in the very heart 
of those splendours. Oh light, beauty, 
joy, I come ! " 

Left alone, the cloud-sisters watched, 
waited, listened. Presently there was 
heard a sharp, hissing sound, a stinging 
cry, and the first little Snowflake was no 
more. 

A lady came riding by ; her dark hair 
braided with gold, jewels on her brow, rare 
radiance in her eyes, soft crimson on her 
lips, sunrise pink on either cheek. 

" I have found her ! " cried the second 
little Snowflake. She will love me as she 
loves all beautiful things. See! I light 
like a kiss on that forehead, whiter than 
miles and miles of our trackless drifts. 
" She will touch me tenderly. I shall shine 
among her jewels. Good-bye, cold sister, 
henceforth love and warmth are my sweet 
portion. Good-bye." 

" Augh ! that horrid snow ! " exclaimed 
the lady. " Betty," to her maid, " wipe 
it off. Be careful, now." 

The next moment a drop of moisture on 
a web of lace was all that remained of the 
second little Snowflake. 



"Ah me ! ah me ! I shall surely die in 
this terrible cold ! Tiny white cloak, wont 
you come and cover me ? " 

"Gladly, gladly. Who are you? 
Where shall I find you ? " 

"I was a little flower, growing on an 
infant's grave. When the pale mother 
sees my blue eyes, she says they are like 
the baby's, and weeps ; yet looks to the sky 
afterward, and seems almost comforted. 
There's nothing of me just now except a 
slender brown stalk. I shall perish in this 
biting air, without a bit of something about 
my roots. Come quickly, then, and cover 
me up." 

As the third little Snowflake hurried 

toward the spot from whence this cry had 

come, she saw the gray cloud-gates open 

to let a crowd of her people out. Calling 

to them, she told the story of the one in 

search of pleasure, and the other in search 

of love. 

" Come, then, with me," she entreated. 

" Let us seek not our own, but another's 
happiness. Come, we will cover this fair 
flower-root, and hang a warm mantle be- 
tween the brown stalk and the north 
wind's breath." 

Then she laid her dot of a cloak down, 
and seeing it, all the rest set to work with 
such a will, that before morning dawned 
the brown flower-stalk was muflled clear 
to the ear-tips. 

Time passed. Winter wrapped his ice- 
fringed garments [about him and slipped 
northward. Spring came with sweet wind- 
whispers, brook and bird songs, blossom- 
bannered hosts, and on the baby's grave 
there stood a sky-blue flowret, with a star 
in its heart like the little Snowflake that in 
the gray November had come earthward 
to do her mite of good. 

Madge Cabrol. 
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The Spider 

ABK ! little boys, and I'll tell you a 
tale, 
Of an old grey spider and a fly so 
blue ; 
And remember the lesson — I pray you 
don't fail, 
For the case is the same with me and 
with you. 

This grey old spider one day laid his trap 
So cunningly down in a corner's shade, 
"Where the sunbeams could never the 
meshes enwrap 
Of the wicked one's wiles for the inno- 
cent laid. 

And when the poor fly in the sunshining 
heat, 
FoUnd his little wings fail him as down- 
ward he drew, 
And glided away for a moment's retreat — 
Alas, to the spider's dark corner he 
flew! 

» 

He rested a moment to see where he was, 
And haply he noticed his danger in time ; 



AND THE Fly. 

Ere his wings were bound fast in the fly- 
catcher's gauze, 
Or his legs deeply bound in the fly-trap 
so prime. 

He saw in a corner the wicked one's seat, 
And thence he did watch with a terrible 
eye 
The part near his web where the insect's 
light feet 
Gently stood, and he hoped to draw in 
the poor fly. 

But the little blue fly gave a desperate 
spring, 

And fled from the net of the evil one ; 
And soon soared above it on silvery wing* 

In the golden beams of a mid-day sun. 

Just so, my dear children, when" evils 
entrap, 
Ere Satan's full power upon you be Cast, 
Make a desperate effort his strong cords 
to snap! 
That you may escape the dark kingdom 
at last. 



Three Helps. 




lOTHEB, I shouldn't think 
God would punish children 
for doing wrong When they 
can't help it," sftid Jamie, 
who sat looking out of the window a long 
time, thinking. 

" Can't help it ? " said his mother. 
"No," said Jamie, "I don't think they 
can." 

" Isn't it because they don't use God's 

helps to do right ? " asked his mother. 

' " God's helps I " said Jamie. " What ?" 

"He has given them a guide-book, in 

the first place. It clearly tells the right 



way and the wrong way, and where they 
lead to— one to heaven, and the other to 
hell. If anybody consults that book, they 
can't mistake about the way," said his 
mother. 

"Is it the Bible you mean?" asked 
Jamie. 

"Yes," she answered; and lest we 
should get in the dark, or puzzled about 
the meaning of our guide-books, God* has 
given another help, that is, His Holy 
Spirit, which He says ' will open the eyes 
of the blind,' and 'will guide you into 
all truth,' — not part; way, and then leave 
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you to get along as you can, but guide you 
into ' all truth/ that you need make no 
mistake, and have no excuse for doing 
wrong." 

"But," said Jamie, "how can you get 
the Holy Spirit ? I can read my Bible, 
because it's in my very hands." 

" God will give you the Holy Spirit, if 
you ask Him for it," said his mother; 
"He says: 'Ask and you shall receive.' 
The Bible also says the Holy Spirit ' helps 
our infirmities.'" 

"I don't know what that means," said 
Jamie, quickly. 

"When you see a person weakly, sickly, 
and not able to do what he want* to, We 
say, ' he is infirm ,' he needs help. God 
sees how we stumble, and go back, and 
miss the right way — how weak we are ; 
He therefore offers His Holy Spirit to 
make us strong," 

"That is wonderful," said Jamie, "how 
God knows everything." 

" Besides this," said his mother,^ " He 
has put a little voice inside of you, which f 
when you are inclined to go wrong, says, 



1 No, no, no ! ' and when you do right, says* 
'Yes, yes, my dear child,' very sweetly 
indeed." 

"A voice," said Jamie; "that still, 
small voice my teacher tells about, and 
says it is conscience I" , 

"Do you think, Jamie," asked his 
mother, seriously, " that God has done his 
part, to make little boys and girls, too, do 
right — not only to know the right, but to 
do the right, also ? " 

" Mother," answered Jamie, after a few 
moment's thinking, " I think God has. It 
is not God's fault, I'm sure. Then why 
don't they?" 

" Because they don't mind God's helps,*' 
said bis mother. "If they would study 
their* guide-books, ask the Holy Spirit to 
enlighten and help them, and hearken to 
that kind little voice inside, I am sure no 
child would go astray." 

Tears came into the little boy's eyes, and 
drx>p after drop ran down his cheeks* 
" Mother," said he, " we've got no excuse 
for being wicked. God is good, very 
good." l. c. G. 




The answers to the puzzles for October 
are, 1015, 16, 0, and Gas-pipe, 
~ The following are the names of those who 
have answered both correctly :— W. Briggs, 
A. J. Haynes, C. W. Heywood, J. P. 
Illingworth, S. Peckles, W. Townson, 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one : — J. Butterworth, 
J. Townend, A. N. Westoby. 

Arithmetical. 
The sides of a rectangular field are 253 
yards and a quarter of a mile ; how many 
acres does it contain ? 



Charade. 

My first is that which although frequently 
bad, is always expected with eagerness; 
my second is a symbol of frailty ; yet as a 
whole I am acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest powers of the state. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Bev. Richard Gray, 

Huddersfield. 
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[do pity town boys and 
girls j they can have no 
idea of the real delight) of 
Christmas andNew- Year's 
time. They may go to 
. parties and entertain- 
| meats, and perhaps get a 
L little sliding and skating 
\i on the ponds in public 
parks, but then they are 
always on their good behaviour, always being 
watched, always feeling that they must look 
risptctebii. Now, when I was a boy in our 
beautiful, quaint little village of Willow 
Heath, we .were not at all particular as t6 
looking' or being thought respectable. The 
lade, and lasses played together, the well-to-do 
and the poor alike, and each was as good as 
the other; and yet there wasagreatdeal more 
attention paid to the duty of which the 
Catechism speaks, the ordering oneself ' lowly 
and reverently towards my betters,' than yon 
will find in any town in the three kingdoms. 
But who were our 'betters'! Well, we 
thought ourselves pretty good, \ dare say ; but 
acknowledged without any hesitation that 
there were a good many better.- There-was 
the doctor, the parson, and Mr. Eardley, who 
lived at Heath Villa (the only villa in the 
village), and was ' retired ;' bn( there was a 
better than any of them, or than all three 
together — the very best - man that all Willow 
Heath could show. Who. was that? Why, 
what ignorant children you are ; surely you 
know that it is the good old Squire. Don't 
yon know him? He has a house in London; 
surelv he must have been as great a man there 
as he was in Wiltow Heath. If he wasn't, well, 
it only shows What stupid folks the cockneys 
are.- What was his name? Why, Squire, of 
course, what else should it be ? I know on 
the big bills when he presided at the annual 
• meeting of the Bible Society he was always 
called ' Horace M'Donald, Esq., J.P., D.L., 
etc.,* but for every-day purposes, ' the Squire ' 
was quite title enough. Not that we thought 
any conceivable title was too good for him. 
Indeed, the only fault we children ever found 



with good King William was that he did not 
make the Squire a lord. 

' The Squire' lived, as every squire ought 
to do, at ' the Hail:' a big, comfortable, good- 
natured-looking old house, that always to this 
day reminds me of the fat, cheerful, good- 
tempered housekeeper, Mrs. Lushington, who 
had lived at the Hall so long that either she 
had grown like the house, or the house like 
her. Indeed, there was nothing about house 
or grounds that wasn't as cheery as heatt 
could wish; even the griffins on the great 
gateway were fat, easy-going looking griffins, 
who grinned, not with the ordinary stony, 
cannibal look which is generally considered 
to become such creatures, but as though 
sitting up on their hind legs on stone pillars 
was the pleasantest occupation in the world. 

Then as to the Squire himself, be was just 
the perfection of a Squire, — kind, genial, 
generous, tender-hearted. There wasn't a 
man or woman, boy or girl, in the village who 
did not love and respect him. . There was 
hardly a family in the place that hadn't a 
' Horace ' in it ; and when two women were 
talking together there was always something 
to be said about 'our Horace,' 'your Horace,' 
and 'their Horace.' I mustn't stay to tell 
you, as I should like to do, about his wife, 
* the Lady,' as we always called her, nor about 
his son and daughters, who all grew up to be 
very much like their father and mother. This 
New- Year's time t must tell you about the 
Squire's New- Year's Gifts. 

You may be sure that such a man as he 
didn't forget the poor folks then, and not the 
poor folks only were remembered. I'm 
sure' there wasn't a house in the village to 
which the Squire didn't send something. 
My dear mother always had a turkey on 
Christmas-eve, and a hare, or rabbit, or goose 
on New- Year's morning; and there was always 
a parcel for the youngsters : dolls, picture- 
books, etc., for the girls; trumpets, marbles, 
whips, tops, etc., for the boys. The presents 
for'the girls, by the by, were always from the 
young ladies, those for the boys from Master 
Taja, the Squire's heir and only son. We 
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didn't see much of the family on Christmas- 
day, except at church in the morning, for 
there was always a family gathering at the 
Hall, and the Squire used to say that the best 
place to be in on Christmas-day was one's 
own home. But on New-Year's morning, 
first thing after breakfast, Bob Baker, the 
gamekeeper, came round with his load, three 
or four dogs of various sizes attending him 
and barking Happy New Years at everybody 
they met. Old Bess, the retriever, always 
took rather a sedate view of life, and con- 
sidered that she had something more than 
barking to do, and on these occasions would 
insist on taking her share of the work of 
distribution. She had her special favourites, 
and would have had a very ff/rfiappy New 
Year if she had not been allowed to give the 
presents to them. 

About eleven o'clock the Squire himself 
rode round the village, with Master Tom and 
the dogs, all except Bess, who couldn't waste 
her precious time in going over the same 
ground twice in one morning, but went home 
with Bob and lay in front of his fire, blinking 
her eyes and meditating, I suppose, upon by- 
gone days, for every now and then she would 
sigh and grunt solemnly, as though she would 
say, * Ah, times aren't what they were seven- 
teen years ago when I was a pup!' But 
Master Tom, at any rate, didn't believe it, 
for he looked each year happier than the 
last; and as he and his father wished every- 
body in the place A Happy New Year, they 



got so many hearty responses and so many 
blessings, especially from the old, the poor, 
and the sorrowful, that really it would have 
been a wonder if every year they lived hadn't 
been as happy as it could be. For real 
gratitude finds its way up to heaven as a 
prayer, and down from heaven as a blessing. 

Everybody who could came to the door or 
gate to greet the Squire and his rosy-cheeked 
son. There* were some who couldn't come 
out to them, but they never missed their 
New- Year's greeting. Old, bed-ridden people 
heard the Squire's hearty voice as he came to 
the bedside, and saw his cheery face, which 
they said always made them feel as though 
the sun was shining even on the dullest day, 
and they felt that after all there was a good 
deal worth living for still. Then, too, they 
went to see poor sick Lizzie, who for seven- 
teen years had been confined to her bed by a 
spinal disease. The Squire's loud, strong 
voice was always quiet and gentle as a woman's 
there, and if you had seen him as he sat by 
the bedside talking to Lizzie, or as he knelt 
down to pray with her ere he went away, 
you wouldn't have wondered that he was 
loved as he was by man, woman, and child. 

But I must stop, or the editor will say I 
talk so long that no one else can get in a 
word edgeways ; so good-bye, girls and boys, 
A Happy New Year to you all. If you cannot 
be quite like our old Squire, be as much like 
him as you can, 

B. H. S. 
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'as Johnnie disobedient ? No. Did he 
play truant? No. Did he strike, or 
was he cross and disobliging? No. 
But Johnnie had one serious fault. You 
will soon see what it was. 

His aunt Martha gave him a new ball on 
his birthday, and he began to bounce it on 
the floor with great glee. ' Do not play with 
it here, my son,' said his mother ; ' run into 
the yard.' He went away, but soon came 
back. His mother and aunt were both gone, 
so, without thinking, what did he do but 



begin to toss his ball, and soon the ball struck 
the looking-glass, and broke it in pieces. 

' O,' cried Johnnie, ' I didn't mean to, I 
didn't mean to ! ' 

His mother, hearing the noise, ran into 
the room. How grieved she looked ! € Of 
course you didn't mean to break it,' she said, 
' but the worst of it is you didn't mean not 
to.' Careless boys do not mean to be care- 
less, but the trouble is, they do not try to 
be careful. 

What ' did Johnnie's mother do to . him ? 

B 2 
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She had often talked to him and punished 
him, but nothing seemed to make any im- 
pression on him. What could his father and 
mother do now ? They let the broken looking- 
glass stand on the mantelpiece. ' O, what has 
happened to that glass .' ' cried aunt Martha, 
the next time she came in. ' Who did this? 
what a loss?' But Johnnie crept out of the 
room before anybody could tell. 



' Too bad,' cried Dr. Smart when he came. 
' It would not take me long to know what 
to do with a child who did that mischief. 
I'd — ' and everybody who knew the doctor 
knew what he would do. Johnnie kept out 
of his way. 

' Shocking ! * exclaimed Uncle Charles, 
when he saw it. 'I don't wish to see any 
such careless folks in my crockory-shop. They 
had best keep clear of me.' 

That was a heavy blow to the little boy, 
who liked to go to Uncle Charles' shop. 
He Baw plainly what people thought of care- 
lessness. It was a serious fault in every- 
body's eyes. Johnnie was ashamed. Every 
time he looked at the broken looking-glass, 
he felt as if he could cry. He took time to 
think of it, too, and before long his mother 
saw he was trying to improve. 

How many tumblers are broke: 
smashed, and handles knocked off 
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tost, and books abused by carelessness! 
There is nothing more wasteful and destruc- 
tive in a family. Few faults cost more money. 
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ill my yonng readers 

f accompany me in a 

mental voyage across 

^the r..t Atlantic 

Ocean, until we reach 
the eastern shore of 
great continent of 
irth America? We have 
e here to look for the 
'amed Red Indians. In 
olden time they were 
dering in all parts of the 
; of country which lies 
ntic Ocean and the Rocky 
Mountains. But for nearly three centuries 
they have been hunted down by the white 
men, until a mere handful isleft. I will tell you 
a lit tie about the Indiahsin general, and we will 
then notice one or two tribes more particu- 
larly. The name of Red Indians has been 
given to these interesting people partly on ac- 
count of their habit of painting their faces 



to be found w 
immense expai 
between the * 



with red dye. The colour of their skin is 
tawny rather than red. They have long heads, 
hooked noses, and low foreheads. These 
Indians are generally tall and strong, with 
wonderfully acute sense of sight, hearing, and 
smell. They leave all work, except fighting 
and hunting, for the women. In war they 
are fierce and merciless. They either kilt 
and scalp their prisoners, or carry them home 
to their wives or squaws, who torture them 
most cruelly, — perhaps tearing out their eyes 
the first day, and the next day chopping off 
a limb. They try to lengthen out the plea- 
sure of their barbarity as long as possible, 
and finally end it by lighting a fire on the 
living body of their victim, and then 
leaping round it in a war -dance, yelling 
horribly as they go through the strange 
movements. 

It is pleasanter, however, to vHit them in 
time of peace. We may watch the hunter as 
he stands among the bushes, sniffing the 
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breeze to find out whether hit prey is at 
hand; or lying flat on the ground, concealed 
in the long grass, only waiting for a favour- 
able moment to shoot his arrows at the un- 
suspecting deer. Or we may visit the women 
as they sit at the door of tbeir wigwams, 
making their moccasins and cloaks of fur and 
beads. Neither women nor men are clever 
with their fingers; indeed, it is quite wonder- 
ful that they have lived so long near the 
white men, and yet understand so little about 
the common arts of life, such as weaving, 
spinning, and dyeing. Inside the wigwams 
there is generally perfect silence whilst the 
warriors sit smoking their long pipes or play- 
ing with leaden balls. Outside, the children 
are playing merrily, or dancing to the music 
of rough tambourines. 

In every Indian village we find the pow- 



wow, or 'medicine man,' who professes not only 
to cure bodily diseases, but to charm away evil 
spirits, to bring the rain, and to arrest the 
thunder. These men have very few medicines, 
but profess to do their work by going through 
strange dances accompanied by weird gestures, 
and the rattling of bones and shrill music. 

The most celebrated tribes of Indians were 
formerly to be found on the slopes of the 
mountains facing the Atlantic. 

A French traveller gives us an account of 
an Iroquois Chief or Sachem to whom he 
was introduced. He was dressed gaily in a 
blue tunic, a cloak of different kinds of 
skins scitched together ; a leather belt, con- 
taining his scalping- knife and tomahawk (a 
sort of war club), a porcelain necklace in his 
hand, pearls hanging from his nose, and his 
face streaked with different colours. On his 
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firs! sight of fire-arms he showed no alarm, 
but was very eager to have a musket of his 
own to take back to his people. Since those 
days the Indians have become only too well 
acquainted with the white man's terrible 
weapons, which have proved to them almost 
as great a curse as the rum and brandy which 
they have learned to drink, by following the 
example of their white neighbours. It is sad 
to know that far more harm than good has 
come to them through the 'pale faces,' though 
some white Missionaries have laboured nobly 
amongst them. 

The Prairie Indians, scattered between the 
great river Missouri and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, are known by a great many different 



names. In the North are the Crow Indians, 
who are represented in the Pictnre, Just 
now they are holding a council of war, and 
one of the old chiefs is giving his advice. 
They are a thoughtful-looking tribe, and 
more carefully dressed than many of their 
neighbours. The council is begun by passing 
round a long pipe made of red sand-stone. 
This is smoked by each in turn. Then the 
young men sit in solemn silence, listening to 
the speech of the chiefs. Reverence is a very 
marked feature of an Indian's character, and 
young men are never allowed to give their 
opinion in council until they have accom- 
plished some great exploit in war which 
shall prove them worthy to be listened to. 
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he Angel Who redeemed me 
from all evil, bless the lads.' 
It was a very old man that 
spoke these words. He had 
li ved on e hu ndred and forty- 
seven years, and he knew 
that he had come almost to 
the end of his days. His 
had been a very eventful 
life ; he had often been in great danger and 
in much trouble. But God had 'brought him 
safely through all ; and he meant Jesus, the 
Angel of the Covenant, by 'the Angel Who 
redeemed' — or rescued — him ' from all evil.' 
'The lads' were his two grandsons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh; and the old man was called 
Jacob. Of course, you know that their father 
was Joseph. 

Jacob felt that God had cared for him 
through all his long life; and the best wish 
he could express for his grandchildren was 
that God would be as good to them as He 
had been to him. But God had taken care 
of Jacob because Jacob had trusted and tried 
to serve God. Perhaps you remember that 
when Jacob left home many years before, he 
blessed Joseph's sons, or before even Joseph 
was born he had vowed, 'If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that I go,... 
then shall the Lord he my God,' And God 
was always with him, and did keep him ; and 



Jacob was faithful to his promise. What a 
grand thing to be able to look back upon a 
lifetime and know that God's blessing has 
been upon it ! Should not you like to be able 
to do it when your last year on earth comes i 
But I daresay you fancy that is too long a 
time to look forward to. Well, you are just 
beginning a New Year. Make up your minds 
that this year God shall be your God; and 
ask Him to protect, and help, and guide you. 

Those two boys must often have thought 
how their grandfather laid his hands on their 
heads and asked God to bless them. The 
prayer* of a good man are well worth having. 
Out in New Zealand a little orphan boy was 
brought to a Christian minister ; he put his 
hands upon the child and prayed that God 
would bless him. The little boy never forgot 
it, and he grew up to be a useful and good 
man. He sought for himself the blessing 
another asked for him. When I was a boy, 
good old Thomas Jackson put his hands on 
me, and prayed that God would bless me. 
I like to remember it; it is very pleasant to 
be prayed for. I hope you have pious 
parents ; nothing they can leave you, when 
God takes them to heaven, will be more 
valuable than their holy example and their 
prayers. Try to live so that God may bless 
you as He blesses them; and begin at once. 

You will notice in the Picture that Jacob 
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has crossed his hands, so that his right hand 
rests on the younger boy's head, and his left 
hand on the head of the older. Joseph is 
trying to move Jacob's hands ; he thinks the 
elder son should have the right hand, the 
younger the left, because the right hand was 
the sign of honour and strength. But Jacob 
will not make the change. God has told him 
that Ephraim, the younger, will be mightier 
and wealthier than his elder brother, Manasseh. 
Yes, God knows what our future will be. We 
do not know what will happen to-morrow. 
Is it not wise to ask Him to guide us, Who 
sees all the way we shall have to go right to 
the. very end of our lives? And ought wc 
not to be content that He should prepare us 



for what lies before us ? I wonder what is 
in store for you and me* this year. We are 
ready for anything, if we belong to Christ. 

A day or two ago something happened in 
the town in which I live that reminds me 
that this year may be our last. At the back 
of my house there runs a river, which,' after 
heavy rains, roars and rushes along furiously. 
A little girl went out for a few moments* 
play, and climbed the bank to watch the 
river; She fell in, and was drowned, and 
her body was picked up all bruised and 
battered. Sometimes God's way of redeeming 
us from evil is to take us to Himself. Let us 
serve Him, and so be sure that we are always 
safe ; living or dying we are the Lord's. 
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e often read of dogs who have 
saved human lives at the risk of 
their own ; and the brave animals 
certainly deserve a good turn 
when they are in danger. A few 
winters ago, when the ponds in the parks 
were frozen over, a fine Newfoundland dog 
was rescued by a British soldier. A thaw 
was near, and the ice on the Long Pond in 
Kensington Gardens was just beginning to 
give, and in some places the word ' Danger- 
ous' warned venturesome feet off* the unsafe 
footing. But four feet might tread where 
two could not ; so I suppose the man thought 
who threw a stick across the dangerous part 
for the dog to fetch. But the brittle ice 
gave way, and the poor creature fell in, moan<- 



ing and howling as he struggled in vain to 
get away from the floating masses of ice. 
Every one felt sorry for poor doggie ; but no 
one tried to save him, till a private soldier, 
who was standing by, rushed in, and by the 
help of a life-buoy, which was thrown out 
to him, succeeded in bringing the dog and 
himself safe to land. 

Two pitiful objects they lpoked,. with the 
cold water streaming from them; and the 
soldier was badly cut. But he did not regret 
his kind action, and I don't think he would 
have done so even if the spectators had not 
raised a loud cheer for him, and made a 
handsome collection on the spot for the 
benevolent and gallant soldier. 
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CHAPTER I. THE 

o letter to night, Oscar ?'-.,. 

' No, mother.' 

'Did you buy a paper, my 
son?' 

' Yes, mother.' 

'Where is it?' 

'Here it is,' replied the 
boy in a husky voice, re- 
luctantly producing a news- 
paper which he had hitherto 
kept hidden beneath his vest. 



COTTAGE ON THE CLIFF. 

TJie husky voice and restrained manner of 
the-. ibpy led his mother to look intently into 
his eyes. For an instant he winced beneath 
her . searching glance ; but quickly rallying 
himself, he threw the paper upon a, side table, 
as if it were a thing of no consequence, and 
then, in strong, eager tones, exclaimed : 

'Mother, isn't tea ready yet?^ I'm so 
hungry ! ' 

The lady's hand was on the newspaper; 
but when she heard the boy's appeal for his 

[Continued on pag* 10. 
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tea, she placed it on the top of her work- 
basket, and proceeded to touch the call-bell 
for the servant to bring in the evening meal. 
A half-suppressed sigh escaped her as she 
remarked, in gentle tones : 

* I really believe that you think of very 
little besides eating and playing, my boy.' 

' O, yes, I do, mother ! ' replied Oscar, 
seriously ; and then, suddenly changing both 
tone and manner, he laughed, and added : 

'But what can a fellow do when he's 
hungry, except eat?' 

Priscilla, a tall, straight, primrlooking, 
middle-aged serving woman, had now entered 
the sitting-room, which was also the dining- 
room of the cottage, with a tray of temptingly- 
white tea-biscuits, and other eatables. Oscar 
hurried to his chair, and was soon wholly 
preoccupied, eating his full share of the food 
before him. 

While these three persons, thus unceremo- 
niously introduced, are busy with their tea, 
I will tell you who they are. 

The lady is Mrs. Rosalind Douglas, the 
wife of Captain Rudolph Douglas, who, at 
the time our story opens, had been gone more 
than a year on a trading voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands, and to sundry ports on the Pacific 
coast. Oscar and Rose were their children. 

Their home was in one of the prettiest of 
cottages on the summit of Winwood Cliff. 
It was painted white, with green blinds, and 
stood in a small garden, which was gay with 
scarlet geraniums, brilliant gladioli, elegant, 
sweet-scented tea-roses, and other lovely 
specimens of floral beauty. Perhaps it was 
because this cottage nestled so cosily among 
the graceful trees that people called it Rudolph's 
Rest. 

Our story opens about twelve years after 
the building of the cottage. Oscar, now 
eleven years old, and his pretty, round-faced 
sister, Rose, were born in it. The captain 
had been very prosperous. He was making 
what he intended should be his last voyage. 
His parting words to his wife, on leaving his 
pleasant home, were : 

' Cheer up, little woman ! I've put pretty 
nearly everything into this venture. If 1 
succeed, as I have every reason to think I 



shall, I shall have money enough. Then I'll 
cast anchor here, and lay up until the Great 
Captain calls me to sail for the Heavenly 
port. So keep a good heart, little woman.' 

A year had now passed. Mrs. Douglas 
had received but two letters. She was looking 
anxiously every day for letters, or news of the 
Oscar (the captain had named his ship after 
his son) in the shipping reports published in 
the papers. 

As soon as Oscar had finished his meal, he 
looked furtively at his mother, and said : 

* May I go down to the village, mother?' 

( What, so late as this ? It's nearly sun- 
down,' replied Mrs. Douglas, surprised at her 
son's untimely request. 

' O, that's nothing ! I shall not stay long/ 
rejoined Oscar. * I want to see Ned Lister's 
pup. Nick Nettle gaveit to him yesterday. It's 
a real Newfoundlander. Mayn't I go, mother ? ' 

* Well, yes ; but be sure you come home 
before dark.' 

* Of course I will,' said the boy ; and then, 
snatching his cap from a lounge on which he 
had thrown it before tea, he made toward 
the door, and rushed with headlong speed 
down the garden on his way to meet Ned 
Lister at Winwood village. 

Meantime his mother, having assisted her 
maid Priscilla to clear the table, sat down 
beside her work-table, and proceeded, with 
beating heart and trembling fingers, to open 
the newspaper. . . 

As she scanned the column of ' Shipping 
Intelligence,' a passage met her eye and 
struck like a dagger to her heart. Her 
face became deadly pale. She placed her 
hand upon her side, cried, € O, dear ! ' and fell 
insensible to the floor. 

Priscilla heard the noise caused by her 
mistress's fall, and ran to the dining-room. 
She was not a flighty, nervous, easily-alarmed 
girl, but a thoughtful, self-possessed maiden* 
Yet the sight of her pale and seemingly 
lifeless mistress gave her a great shock, and 
for a moment or two she stood transfixed, 
with the distressed and weeping Rose clinging 
to her dress, gazing helplessly . on the sad 
spectacle at her feet. But her eye quickly 
detecting the newspaper, firmly clutched by 
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the stiffened lingers of her 
at a glance into the nature of the case ; and 
the strong, thoughtful maiden, after saying to 
Rose in soothing tones, 'Deon't cry, dear. 
Mamma will soon be better,' quickly raised 
her mistress, and laid her on the lounge. 

Priscilla did her best to restore her. But 
the swoon was deadly. Little Rose was 
crying bitterly. It was nearly sunset. 
There were no neighbours near at hand. 
The time of Oscar's return was uncertain. 
Priscilla was becoming uneasy and wondering 
what she should do, when, to her inexpres- 
sible relief, her ear caught the refrain of a 
song sung by a feeble voice, in an unmis- 
takable sing-song tone. 

'Just then, in response to the rat, tat, tat 
on the door, she spoke up, saying : 
'Come in!' 

The door opened, and an uncouth figure 
was seen ambling into the room, followed by 
his constant travelling companion, a noble- 
looking Newfoundland dog. 

Thia man was a curiosity. He was tall 
and thin. His face was sharp and narrow. 
His soft blue eyes were surmounted by 
overarching brows, on which a few straggling 
gray hairs flourished. He appeared to be 
sixty years of age ; in reality he was only fifty. 
His troubles had made him look prematurely 
old. The poor man was much given to song 
and sentiment. Harsh people said he was 
half an idiot, and laughed at him ; but the 
kind-hearted pitied him, and treated him as 
me of the many children of misfortune. 

This queer man stared in silent wonder 
when he saw Rose in tears, and Priscilla 
applying a bottle of salts to the nostrils of, 



the unconscious lady. Priscilla quickly 
roused him by saying, in a sharp, decided 
tone : 

' Mr. Nettle, please hurry .deown tew the 
village, and fetch Dr. Hooper. Quick at 

'Certainly, Miss Priscilla; but what is the 
matter with Mrs. Douglas?' 

' Only faint. Please hurry, and bring the 

' Yes, yea, Pll go ; but do tell me what 
made her faint?' 

'Deon't know. Bad news abeout the Oscar, 
I guess.- Run for the doctor.' 

But Nettle still stood looking with curious 
eyes on the maiden and her mistress. His 
lips were twitching with excitement, and he 
said, in a soft, sentimental tone : 

,'Do tell! Do tell! Is the Ouar lost? 
Is Captain Douglas dead?' 

' I deon't know. I guess not. Something's 
happened tew the ship; but you go and git 
the doctor. Ver don't want tew stand and see 
Mrs. Douglas diet before ■ycfeyes — dew yer?' 

This question, spoken in Priscilla's sharpest 
tones, brought Nettle to a sense of his duty, 
and he left the cottage, muttering, in a sing- 
song tone, the following lines from one of 
his favourite poets: 

' Small service is true service while It laid, 
Of friends however humble Morn not one : 



But with all this mental wandering, he 
kept steadily on, ambling down the footpath 
on the face of the cliff with quick steps, and 
speedily starting the doctor on his way to 
Rudolph's Rest. 



"WINTER 

BY THE REV. 
to Winter is here in bis grimnesa— 
Dark clouds, driving storms, and 
black nights; 
His days ot distraction and dim- 
Long troubles, and fleeting de- 
lights; 
HIe winds with their blustering bold- 

His vapour, and water, and mire ; 
His Mains, and discomfort, and coldness — 
Come, Martha, do make up the fire 1 



IS HERE. 

Old Winter is here in his glory 
O! icicles, frost-work, and snow : 

Although so bewrinkled and hoary, 
Tat is he with beauty aglow. 

I love to behold in the morning 
The deeds which by night he haa done ; 

Eaves, roof-tree, and windows adorning, 
They laugh in the light of the sun. 

Old Winter is here with his magic- 
No wizard bo wondrous as ha ; 

But, though in appearance so tragic, 
We smile his strange doings to we. 
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The trees in the hedgerow and orchard 

Here loet ell their natural shapes ; 
For them the magician has tortured 

To elephants, cornels, and apea I 
Old Winter is here with the sorrow 

He ever has brought to the poor, 
Who think with a ugh of to-morrow, 

And tear the gaunt wolf at the door. 
To them be comes solemn and sullen, 

To us he brings little of dread; 



For are we not oorered with woollen F 
And have we not plenty of bread f 

Old Winter is hare with the labours 
Which Christians owe to their kind— 

To lighten the loads of their neighbours , 
To comfort them, body and mind. 

Arouse ye, whoever are wealthy, 
Whoever have plenty of cheer, 



MY OLD KNIFE. 
I went up into the old lumber- 
room the other day — quite at 

the top of the house it is, filled 
with all sorts of odd rubbish. 
There was nothingbut lumber, 
and yet I could never make up 
my mind to part with any of it, 
because to each thing was 
linked some dear memory. 

Memories of my happy 
youthful days, long, long ago ! 
What induced me to travel up 
to the old room on that par- 
ticular afternoon, I know not; 
it was one of those irresistible 
impulses which come upon one 
sometimes. The house was so 
still, and as the autumn sun- 
shine stole softly in and lighted 
up its dim corners, it seemed 
to bring back to my weary- 
heart gleams of joys that I had j 
known. So I stole up to the 
old room, unlocked the door, ! 
and went in, fastening it again 
after me. There was the old 
clock,s taring at me with a faded 
face from one corner. Its 
working days were long since 
over. How many years it 
had stood in the old "house at 
home ! There was what I came 
upmore especially to turn over 
— my old school-box. It was 
covered with dust, but when I 

lifted the lid and saw the dear old tops, the marbles, pencils, and my old slate, it was too 
much for me. 'I must shut it up and go down-stairs again,' I thought. But just as I was 
closing it, an old broken knife in one corner attracted my attention. 'Ah ! my poor old rusty 
knife,' I exclaimed to myself; and taking it, I handled it tenderly. The sight of that broken 
knife always recalled to my mind a pleasant memory ; there are but few things in my past life 
which give me as much pure satisfaction to think of. 

There were seven of us children at home, — four sisters and three brothers. My Second sister 
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Jessie was what I used to call 'my* sister. 
She and I went everywhere together, we read 
together, we played together — we were in- 
separable. At the bottom of a shady lane 
which led • from our house to the ' village, 
there stood three cottages* In the summer- 
time we thought the first one much the 
prettiest, because of the roses which climbed 
up the front in such rich abundance of bloom. 
In it lived old Dorothy Goodall ; very poor 
she was, and much afflicted, but so good! 
She couldn't go out to work, and her small 
allowance from the parish was barely suffi- 
cient to keep her alive, yet she never murmured. 

Dear little Jessie ! — long since gone to a 
better world — how well I remember seeing her 
trot off through the lane with her little Bible 
to read to the poor people in those cottages. 
They used to look out for her every week 
With great eagerness. Sometimes I went with 
her, just for company, but I never would go 
inside the cottages ; I suppose I was shy, but 
I always thought folks didn't want to see little 
boys ! Well, one winter, — I welj remember 
the weather was unusually severe, the snow 
was very thick and the ponds were frozen. 
Of course it was fine fun for us boys. Such 
skating and sliding ! But for the poor it was 
hard indeed ! especially for the old people. 
Of how little consequence were their sorrows 
and privations to me then ! It was in the 
month of January, an intensely cold morning, 
but we children being well wrapped up, 
were enjoying a good slide and snowballing. 
My cheeks were glowing with the exercise, 
and my spirits were very high. 'Frank,* 
shouted a schoolfellow, ' here's a jolly slide 
over here, make haste ! ' I was just rushing 
off, when I felt a little hand pull my coat, and 
turning round little Jessie stood there, with 
tears in her bright eyes. ' O, Frank ! ' she 
said earnestly, ' I do want to speak to you so 
much ; poor old Dorothy hasn't a bit of wood 
to make a fire, and she's so cold, could you — ? ' 

'No, I can't,' I said harshly, (I guessed 
what she wanted,) ' I'm just going to. have a 
slide. Don't bother me!' She turned 
away, and I paused. Myself again — J was 
always pleasing myself! I wanted to over- 
come my evil self, and here was an oppor- 



tunity. Should I or should I not ? Unknown 
to every one, I had great and earnest longings 
to follow Christ ; but they were vague and 
indefinite desires. Jessie was my ideal, she 
was so unselfish, and I knew she had a Source 
of strength, and a Helper of Whom as yet I 
knew little. That very morning I had made 
some very good resolutions which I firmly 
intended to keep, but now in an instant I 
had broken them, and been cross and selfish. 
This secret struggle took, place in a moment. 
'IotfV/giveup my horrid selfishness,' I inwardly 
resolved, and running after her I cried out, 
'Jessie, dear, I'll cut some sticks for you if you'll 
hold my skates.' ' O, that is good of you, 
Frank ! ' she said ; ' I didn't know what to do, 
for as I was passing Dorothy's house, she was 
outside, breaking up the ice in her waterbutt, 
and she looked so frozen. She said she hadn't 
a bit of fire to make a cup of tea for her 
breakfast, and I said I'd try and get her some 
sticks, but I didn't know where to get them.' 

I ran off into a little lane near, and taking 
out mv knife soon cut a lot of sticks from the 
hedges and lower branches of the trees. When 
I had nearly finished, my knife broke. ' How 
thankful the poor old woman was ! 

' O, Master Frank, the Lord bless you ! ' she 
exclaimed when she saw the bundle of sticks 
I was bringing her. ' I was just a wondering 
where I should get a bit of fire from, but the 
Lord always provides ; the Lord reward you.' 

' O, Mrs. Goodall, please' don't,' I said in a 
choking voice; 'it wasn't me; I'm a horrid 
selfish boy.; it was Jessie. I didn't want, but 
— 'I'm so glad now ! ' 

As Jessie and I were coming away, I 
lingered, and in a very hesitating and awk- 
ward way said, ' Please, Mrs; Goodall, I'll 
bring you some sticks every morning, if you'll 
let me,' and then I ran off, not wanting to 
hear the old woman's thanks. My heartfelt 
so light and strong because I had conquered 
my own selfish inclinations, and I knew it 
was not my own strength which had enabled 
me to do it. I shall never forget the 
talk that Jessie ancl I had on the way home 
about walking in Christ's footsteps, and 
denying ourselves and following Him Who 
'pleased not Himself.' H. M'K. 
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Amy and the Flowers. 

\17hen I first met little Amy, it was at the 
house of her auntie. I soon learned to 
love her, because she had begun to love the 
Saviour. 

One day Amy went into the room where 
auntie was sitting and doing her work, and 
found some flowers on the tabic. 

* Please, auntie,* she said very simply, ' mav 
I have those flowers ? they are so pretty ; I 
won't pull them to pieces, and scatter them 
about on the carpet, but I will take care of 
them and keep them very nice.' 

' No, my dear little Amy,* said auntie, * I 
can't give you those, because Mrs. I — sent 
them to me, and it would not be right for 
you to have them ; now don't ask for them 
any more.' 

Shortly afterward Amy left the room with 
the hot tears running down her cheeks and 
a great load upon her heart, and auntie went 
on with her work. 

But what is that which stops the needle, 
and causes auntie to walk on tiptoe to the 
door, and put her ear to the keyhole as if to 
listen? She has heard the word 'Jesus' 
lisped by a trembling, choking voice, and she 
wants to hear all that voice will say to Jesus. 

'Jesus, help me not to want auntie's 
flowers; they are so pretty, but they are 
auntie's, and she is going to keep them, but 
I should like them. O, Jesus, help me not to 
want them any more ! Amen.' 

Silentlv anntie went back to her seat, and 
in a few minutes Amy burst into the room 
with a smile upon her face, and sitting down 
on her own little stool by auntie's chair, she 
said : 

' Auntie, I don't want your flowers now.' 
' How is that ? ' asked auntie, ' you did want 
them just now. How is it that you have changed 
so soon ? ' ' Yes, I did want them, auntie 
dear, said Amy;' ' but I have been and asked 
Jesus to help me not to want them, and He 
did help me, and now I don't care about them.' 

You may be sure that auntie drew Amy 
into her arms and kissed her, and thanked 
God that He had taught her little niece the' 
value of prayer. 



Since then Amy has gone to- her Father's 
house in heaven, and to-day she beholds 
th* .face of Him Who aaid, 'Suffbt little 
children -to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not : for of such is thef kingdom of God.' 

W. H. A. 
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Song for the New Year. 

Coins, children, and welcome another New Year, 

For all should be happy and bright ; 
The Old Year has gone, with its sorrow and am, 

Bejoioe, as yon welcome- the light. 

Bejoioe, little children, though simple the song, 

Your loving Bedeemer will hear ; 
He is pleased with the notes that the little ones 

Let your voices be loving and clear. 

Though Lord of the skies, dear children, yon know, 
You may bring Him your happiest days ; 

He will help you to love Him, and save you from sin, 
And guide and protect all your ways. 

If you should be tempted, run into His arms, 
Tell the Saviour you want to be good ; 

That you know you are sinful, although you are 
young, 
You have not done all that you should. 

I am sure He'll forgive you, and help you to be 

More faithful each day that you live, 
So that others may see you belong to the fold, 

And the Shepherd His blessing will give. 

If you wish to be happy, be gentle and true, 

Take Christ for your Saviour and King, 
Then your hearts will be filled with His blessing and 
peace, 
While your voices with melody sing. 

Eteelwyn. 

Do to others as ye would that 
they should do to you. 

Nevbb say a harsh word, when you can say a kind 
one! 

Never do a selfish deed, when you can do a 
merciful one ! 

Never give an angry look, when you can give a 
loving one ! 

Seek to be like Jesus in this. We never find Him 
giving pain when He could help it. * He pleased 
not Himself;' 'He went about' continually 'doing 
good ; ' and in this He has left us * an example/ that 
we should ( follow His steps/ - 
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THE GAMEKEEPER'S FAMILY. 



.o James' family consisted 
of a dog, a magpie, and a 
| domesticated wild rabbit. 
!^ow the peace of this 
family, like that of many 
others, was oft en disturbed 
by one chattering tongue. 
I don't know whether 
it has ever been noticed 
by arty of the scores of cleverer people 
than myself who have written on natural 
history, that while a dog or car can 
be made to lie peaceably with any other 
animal, they will scarcely stay in the room 
with a good talking bird of any kind. I 
suppose it is because the birds so provokingly 
c the animals' voices. Mag was a kind 
of ventriloquist, and would often seem to 



bark like a dog outside the door. Then 
poor Watch would rouse himself from his 
slumbers, thinking one of his friends was 
calling him. If Watch tried to get near his 
master to caress him, Mag would cry out, 
as nearly as possible in the gamekeeper's 
tone, 'Lie down, Watch.' 

Bunny, the youngest member of the family, 
was a great favourite of the old man's, who 
would encourage him to climb up from his 
feet right on to his shoulder, and to nestle 
among his white locks, always happy in his 
master's loving protection, and in blissful 
ignorance of all that Mag's nagging tongue 
was saying. 

It was a real trouble to the old man when 
a strange cat ruthlessly murdered his little 
pet. 
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E will now follow the lithe 
form of Oscar as he scuds 
across his father's garden, and 
along the steep, narrow, wind- 
ing footpath which led down 
the cliff to Winwood Village. 
On the present occasion he 
came to a full stop once or 
twice, and stood with knitted brow and 
thoughtful air, as if doubtful whether to pro- 
ceed 10 the village or return to the cottage. 

The reader will understand the boy's 
hesitation when I say that Oscar had 
read the item in the newspaper which had 
caused his mother's agitation and faintness. 
It contained a statement that a bit of board, 
on which the word Oscar was printed in gilt 
letters, had been picked up, by the crew of a 
whale-ship, not far from the Sandwich Islands. 
As one end of the board was charred, it was 
supposed that a ship of that name had been 
burned at sea. Whether the crew had been 
saved, or whether they had perished with 
their ship, was not known. 

Oscar, after reading this passage on his 
way home, had, with a boy's hopefulness, 



persuaded himself that some other vessel 
of the same name as his father's ship had 
perished, and that tbeir Oscar would come 
out all right. True, his fears suggested 
that it might be, probably was, his father's 
ship, and that he ought to break the sad news 
to his mother as gently as possible ; but Oscar 
hated what he was pleased to call scenes. For 
this unfilial reason he had contrived to get out 
of the way before his mother saw the alarming 
item in the paper. 

Still he was far from being satisfied with 
his success. His better judgment blamed 
him, and, partially yielding to its voice, he 
stopped, and said, half aloud : 

' It was mean of me not to tell mother. 
I've a good mind to go back and try to per- 
suade her that our Oscar isn't lost. But I do 
hate fusses. Mother's been dreadful nervous 
lately, and she'll cry like mad over that 
stupid report. I'll go down to Ned's. She'll 
be over the worst of it when I get back.' 

So he ran down the path into the village 
street, where he met Edward and Edwin 
Lister, Ralph Young and his two sisters, 
Alice and Nettie, 
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'Hillo, Oscar !' cried Edward Lister, clap- 
ping his hand on Oscar's shoulder. ' We're 
going to have a jolly good time on. the river. 
Come along ! ' 

'I'm not/ replied Oscar, playfully pinch- 
ing his friend's chin. ' I only ran down to 
take a peep at that pup Nick gave you. Can't 
stop long enough to go boating this evening.' 

' O, you get out with your " can't stop ! " 
You shall see Fluffy to-morrow. To-night 
you shall go boating, as sure as my name's Ned 
Lister.' 

'Well; all right. I'll go/ replied the 
easily persuaded Oscar ; and then the whole 
party proceeded to the river bank. 

Edward. Lister was Oscar's most intimate 
playmate. I cannot tell you what gave him 
so much influence over our hero, unless it was 
his sprightliness and love of fun. In almost 
every other respect he was very unlike Oscar. 
He was intensely selfish, had a hard, cruel 
disposition, and never seemed to care whose 
feelings he hurt, provided only he could in- 
dulge in what he was vain enough to call a 
• capital joke.' 

On the present occasion he.played off one 
of his most wretched jokes. 

' I say, Oscar,' he shouted to his friend, 
who was steering, * 111 bet you can't hold on 
to that log.' 

' Pooh ! I can if I like. What's the use ? ' 

' You can't do it ; that's all.' 

' What'll you bet ? ' asked Oscar, who was 
ever ready to take fire at any one who ques- 
tioned either his ability or his courage. 

' I won't bet anything/ retorted the cun- 
ning Edward, whose mischief-seeking heart 
had suddenly conceived a purpose to make 
Oscar get a tumble overboard ; * but I'll agree 
to give you Fluffy if you grab that log and 
tow it. up to Winwood.? 

'Will you, honour bright?' asked Oscar, 
eagerly. 

' Yes, honour bright.' 

' It's a bargain, then. You hear what he 
says, boys — don't you? Easy there, Ralph. 
Mind your oar there, Ed. Here it is. I'll 
have it, sure as a gun.' 

But in the hurry ot the procedure, he had 
miscalculated both the speed of the boat and 



its distance from the log. Being resolute of 
purpose to secure the coveted prize, how- 
ever, he reached so far over the side of the 
boat as to lose his balance and fall headlong 
into the water. 

'O dear! O dear!' screamed Alice; and 
Nettie clung, trembling in every nerve, close 
to her sister, sobbing, c O dear! Oscar'll be 
drowned.' 

' Don't be scared, girls ! ' cried Ralph ; 
* Oscar can swim like a fish. There he is ! 
and he's got hold of the log, too. We'll 
soon have him aboard again, and you'll lose 
Fluffy, Mister Ned.' 

Ralph was right with respect to Oscar's 
swimming powers. He was almost like a 
cork in the water. He had come up quietly, 
shaken the water from his curly hair, secured 
his cap, and then swimming to the log, which 
was about four feet long, began to push it 
towards the boat. 

Ralph and Edwin, feeling anxious lest 
Oscar should get cold sitting in wet clothes, 
did their best rowing back to Winwood* 
Oscar held on to his prize. When they landed, 
he drew it ashore, and, turning to Edward, 
said : 

' There, Ned, is your log. I'll come and 
get Fluffy to-morrow.' 

' Don't you wish you may get him?' asked 
the boy, with an impudent leer. 

' You don't mean to say you won't give me 
that dog?' said Oscar, looking with angry 
surprise into Edward's face. 

1 How stupid you arc, Osc ! You don't 
know a joke when you hear it. I was onlj 
joking when I offered you Fluffy.' 

' But you said, Honour bright* 

' Ha, ha, ha ! S'pose I did. 'Twas only 
in fun, my boy. If you'd cut your wisdom 
teeth, you'd know a joke when you hear 
it.' 

Said Oscar, looking him fiercely in the 
eye, 'Your honour's worth nothing. I've 
done with you, Ned. I'll never play with 
you again.' 

' That's right, Oscar. And Fll never play 
with him again, unless he gives you Fluffy/ 
cried Ralph Young. 

'And we won't, either,' added Alice, 

c 2 
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Oscar had by this time turned 
his back on the party, and was 
hurrying across the village street, 
towards the footpath which led 
up to Rudolph's Rest. He was 
certainly in a most uncomfort- 
able condition, both of body 
and mind. In addition to his 
vexation caused by Edward's 
meanness came the reproaches 
of his conscience. He was 
roused at length by seeing a 
tall, thin figure coming down 
the narrow path. After closely 
scanning it for a moment or two, 
he exclaimed : 

' Hillo, Nick ! is that you ? 
I declare, I thought I saw the 
ghost of the church steeple 
coming down hill. Ha, ha, ha!' 

' Don't laugh, Oscar, boy,' 
replied Nicholas, in a sepulchral 
tone; and then, pointing up- 
ward to the moon, which was 
visible above the trees, he added: 



The manner, rather than the 
words of this, at times, half- 
crazed man, made Oscar's flesh 
creep ; and with husky voice he 
asked : 

' What do you mean, Nick ? 
What's the matter?' 
The man, dropping his poetical vein, replied but too plainly : 

* Boy, your mother is very sick. The doctor's there. My sister's there. I fetched them. 
I'll see you to-morrow ;' and, without giving Oscar time to reply, he strode away into the 
gloom of the shrub-skirted path. 

Oscar's heart leaped within him at these words, and he almost flew up the steep path, 
across the greensward, on the top of the cliff, through the garden, and into the cottage. 

BIBLE-PICTURES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 



Tt does not seem possible, does it children? 
A that so great a thing as life should depend 
upon so small a thing as a Ink. But life 
often depends on a look. A traveller was once 
walking over a mountain-road ; it grew quite 
dark, and he lost his way. Then a thunder- 



storm came on, and he made all the haste he 
could to try and find some shelter. A flash of 
lightning showed just for a moment where he 
was going. He was on the very edge of a 
precipice. The one look that the lightning 
enabled him to take saved his life. A few 
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weeks ago I was in a train after it was dark. 
The signal was put * all right,' and the train 
started. We had gone a few hundred yards, 
when I heard the whistle sound very sharply, 
and soon the train stopped. Some one had 
shown the engine driver a red light, and 
warned him of danger. It turned oat that 
one of the chains by which the carriages were 
coupled together had broken. If the man who 
saw the broken chain had not baked, and if the 
engine-driver had not looked, and so seen the red 
light, most likely many lives would have been 
lost. Here, again, life depended upon a look. 



Bnt this is not exactly what I meant when 
I called this ■ Bible-Picture'—' Life for * L**k.' 
When the Israelites were passing through the 
wilderness, they often sinned against God. 
Once He sent among them, to punish them 
for their sins, fiery, flying serpents. If a ser- 
pent bit anybody, no one could help him, no 
doctor knew how to cure those terrible hices. 
But God told Moses to make a serpent of 
brass, like the live serpents which had bitten 
the Israelites; and then Moses was to put 
the brazen serpent on the top of a pole, and 
whenever any bitten person looked at that 
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KTpent hi* wound healed, and he was quite 
well again. 

If I were to ask you who or what cured 
the bitten Israelite, you would answer me at 
once — 'God. It was not the serpent — that was 
nothing but a piece of dead brass. It was 
not the man himself — he was dying, and could 
do nothing for himself whatever. ItwaiGod. 
But why did not God cure the wounded 
people without their looking at the brazen 
serpent? I think one great reason was to try 
their faith, to see whether they believed God 
— and God. only — could cure them. 

Now let us read some words that Jesus 
Christ spoke when He was on earth. You 
will find them in the third chapter of St. 
John, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses : ' As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up : 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.' 

You see, Christ on the Cross takes the 
place of the serpent on the pole, and believing 
takes the place of looking. And you know 
what is lik: the serpent's bite — sin. 

■ You all feel, dear children, that you have 
sinned. Bad tempers, falsehoods, disobe- 
dience, — all show the sin that lies in your 
hearts, just as swelling and redness and 
•mart proved the serpent's bite. As no one 
could heal the wound the serpent's teeth had 
made, or drive the poison out of his blood 
for himself, and as no man could do it for 
another, so you cannot cure yourselves of sin, 
nor can anv man cure vou. You must believe 
*n the Lord Jesus Christ, and He will save 



you. Most people, young' and old, when 
they begin to feel their sin, try to cure it 
themselves. I dare say you have often made 
up your minds that you would be good, and 
would get rid of the bad out of your hearts. 
And then you have failed; the naughty temper 
would come, the uneasy feeling that you did not 
love God was still there. It was right to resolve 
to be good ; but it is no use to resolve in your 
own strength. You must ask Jesus Christ to 
save you, and He will. 

A converted Indian once explained to a 
Missionary how Jesus Christ saved him. He 
could not tell in words, so he acted it. He 
took a worm, and built a ring of dry twigs 
and dead leaves round it. Then he set fire 
to the ring. You can guess what th* poor 
worm did. It crawled first to one place and 
then to another, to try and break through ; 
but the fierce fire drove it back again. At 
last, when it found that all its efforts to escape 
were useless, it curled itself up in the middle 
of the ring and lay quite still. Then the 
Indian stooped down and lifted the helpless 
worm out of the fire, and let it crawl away 
safely. You can understand what he meant, 
and you do not want me to explain it to you. 
But suppose the worm knew the Indian was 
there and knew that if it looked up to him 
he would save it. I think it would have 
looked up to him at once, instead of trying to 
save itself. And'I think if it would not loot 
up, it would deserve to die. If you, helpless 
as that worm was, look up to Jesus and ask 
Him to save yon, He will. He will give you 
life for a look. 
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f hen I was a boy at school 

I used always to take 

back with me after the 

holiday s,a box well stored 

t. with cake, and jam, and 

f apples or oranges, and 

> all sorts of nice things 

•> to eat. Nearly all the 

5 other boys were as 

n, fortunate as I was. 

" When everybody had 

plenty of good things, 

you could hardly tell who was greedy, who was 



generous, and who wasselfish. But sotnetimesa 
boy had a hamper or parcel sent in the middle of 
the 'half. 1 You may guess how soon it spread 
throughout the school that Smith or Brown 
or Jones had got a parcel. And you may be 
sure that the lucky boy had lots of friends. 
One would offer to lend him his knife; 
another would untie the string, and perhaps 
a big boy would keep back the others who 
were crowding round. Now, if the owner 
of all the good things was niggardly, he 
would take all the help his schoolfellows 
would give him, and give them nothing at 
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all, or such a little bit of cake that it was 
scarcely worth having. I knew one boy, and 
I think I can remember more than one, who 
kept his cake till it was quite spoiled. I am 



glad to see that the boy in the Picture is 
sharing his apples with his friends. Open- 
handed boys grow up to be generous men. 
And ' God lovcth a cheerful giver.' 




KITTY'S 

hus Kitty dressed herself one 
day. 

And sat in Grandma's chair, 
Waiting impatiently to hear 

Her step upon the stair. 

And soon the lady came to take 

Her after-dinner nap — 
What were her feelings when she saw 

Miss Kitty in her cap ! 

Still with a face, grave as a judge, 

The sly-boots met her look, 
Folding her mittened hands above 

The clearly-lettered book. 

So Grandma was obliged to laugh 
The while she shook her head : 



FROLIC. 

* On my word, Kitty, you deserve 
To take my place in bed. 

' Grandma's known many in her time 

On the same frolic bent, 
They looked as droll as you do, though 

Not half so innocent. 

'Like them are little girls that ape 

The airs of womanhood ; 
But may my pet's ambition be 

The mantle of the good.' 

Then Kitty, having had her joke, 

Disrobed and ran away, 
And Grandmamma was fast asleep, 

While she was still at play. 

Sarson. 
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I. THE RILL THAT WAS NEVER A RIVER. 




he fresh breezes were 
blowing right merrily 
from the sea; such 
fun they were having, 
sporting over the green 
meadows, playing hide and 
seek among the tall trees, 
and whistling in the chim- 
neys of the little cottages; 
but not one of these 
amusements pleased them 
so much as a gambol upon the downs — the 
free, lofty downs, where they could play to 
their hearts' content, and fill the air with their 
wild, weird music, until scarcely another sound 
could be heard. Yet the attentive ear might 
have caught soft, silvery tones, more melodious 
though less grand, than the voice of the 
breezes; and looking about closely, you might 
have spied a tiny rill, just emerging from its 
long imprisonment underground, into the 
light and sunshine ; and these were the words 
it spoke : 



'A strange, beautiful thing this world 
seems, with its sunshine and its breezes, after 
the silence and the darkness from which I 
sprang; yes, this world is very great and 
wonderful, with plenty of room in it for 
good and noble deeds ! In such a world it is 
impossible for me to be idle, and I think I 
have almost made up my mind what I will 
do. What is it I see there winding along in 
the valley below me ? it must be some mighty 
river, on its way to the sea ; its source, per- 
haps, was some little humble rill, for I have 
heard that from such small beginnings many 
of earth's blessings spring; so I am deter- 
mined that I too will one day become a river, 
carrying health and prosperity to man, and 
at last majestically pouring my fulness into 
the boundless ocean : surely it will be a 
glorious mission ! Yes, yes ! that is the work 
for me; and if indeed it may be mine, it 
will not be for nought that I sprang from the 
dreary solitudes beneath up to the light and 
beauty of this wondrous world.! 

[ Continued on page 26. 
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MABEL AND BERTIE'S FIRST DAY AT THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 



[am ma,* said Mabel, a little 
girl of about five years old, 
'I wish I could go to the 
Kindergarten ; Florrie and 
Harold go, and when Bertie 
■a and I were at their house to 
P tea yesterday, we saw such 
pretty things they had been 
making, and they showed 
us how to play some of the games.' 

'Yes, Mamma,' laid little Bertie, who was 
two years younger than his sister, * Harold 
says that they have pretty toys to play with, 



in high spirits, for their Mamma is going 
to take them to the Kindergarten. Let us 
accompany our little friends and see how they 
and their companions spend the morning. 

They are admitted into a good - sized 
hall, and are welcomed by Mrs. Murray, the 
teacher, or more correctly speak: nj, the 
Kindergartenerin. Her bright smile and 
pleasant voice and manner soon win the 
children's confidence, and she takes them by 
the hand to introduce them to their play- 
fellows. In a large, airy, and cheerful room, 
about twenty children, between the ages of 
three and six years, have already assembled 
to sing the opening song : 



and that there is a big reom ti 



Pies 



:, Mai 



i, let u 



i about in. 



Plumley smiled as she said, 'lam 
going after dinner to see Florrie and Harold's 
mamma, so 1 will ask her about the Kinder- 
garten.' 

'O, thank you, Mamma!' said both the 
children, clapping their hands with delight. 
Mr. Plumley was quite willing to agree to 
his wife's proposal, and as the term at the 
Kindergarten had already commenced, it was 
decided that the children should go at once. 

The following morning Mabel and Bertie 



We wake ut bat. 
For morning now rejoicea ; 

To Thee ahove, 

O God of Lots! 
Wo gladly raiu our voices. 

' In quiet trust 

We sank to rest, 
In Bleep fresh strength to gather, 

Now gladly we 

Will work for Thee. 
Bless Thou oar labour, Father ! ' 

Among the number, we soon recognize 
Florrie and Harold, who arc delighted to 
make room for their companions next to 
them. After the song, the very little children 
of the lower division go into another room, 
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{Indian Gams 

and it is a great thing for an eye-witness to 
be able to write a report for the papers. 

Our second Picture represents a Naya 
chief and his daughter who have been out for 
an excursion in their care fully- shaped canoe, 
which you see is ornamented with curious 
patterns. The home of their tribe is not 
far from that of our old acquaintances, the 
Flat-heads, who, you remember, are found 
away to the north-west in British Columbia. 
A traveller has left us a very interesting 
account of a visit to one of their villages. 
The chief was seated in his wigwam in great 
state, ready to receive him and his company. 
Less agreeable watchers were ready for them 
too. Hundreds of miserable, half-starved 
native dogs, more like wolves than anything 



of Batttidow.) 

else, crowded round the wigwam, howling 
and barking. But the chief would not allow 
his visitors to be so disturbed, and the hungry 
herd was sent terrified away when he shot 
an arrow which pierced their leader's heart. 

Our traveller was an artist, and, by way of 
introduction, opened his portfolio and showed 
the chief pictures of Indians of various tribes. 
These caused a great deal of laughter and 
wonderment, and the excitement became 
very great when the visitor suggested that the 
chief should have his own portrait taken. 
Me would not consent unless his daughter 
might also appear in the picture. She looked 
exceedingly handsome in a splendid mantle 
of sheep's wool and wild dog's hair, woven 
with rich colours into all kinds of pattern*. 
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It had taken three women a whole year to pel from Missionaries, and are now earnest 
make this gorgeous robe. When in full dress followers of Christ. One of these converted 
this young lady wears little pieces of wood pow-wows lately spoke very beautifully about 
in her ears, and her upper lip is pierced to the change which had come over him since he 
admit another wooden ornament. Like some had found rest in Jesus : ' My heart very happy 
English ladies, shcis foolish enough to put her- now; I am in a bay where no wind now to upset 
self to great pain for the sake of appearances, my canoe and troubleme.Iamin a Bafe harbour.' 
The Nayas have a far better notion of Will all my readers pray that their little boats 
drawing than most Indian tribes. There is may find that sure resting-place? G. M. A. 
scarcely an article of daily 1 
use which is not covered with 1 
their curious sketches and 
carvings. Even the hard, 
black pipe, which was passed 
round as a token of friend- 
ship, had on its bowl and 
stem attempts to represent 
men, animals and trees. In 
the evening a grand dance 
was arranged in honour of 
the visitors. It took place 
by torchlight, and a strange 
sight it was to see Jifteen or 
twenty grown men, their 
faces hidden in huge wooden 
masks, throwing themselves 
into postures impossible ex- 
cept to an Indian, and mean- 
while making shrill cries in 
imitation of different birds 
and animals. Well, perhaps 
it was not very much more 
foolish than some of the 
dances in our own country. 
At all events it is better that 
they should act thus for mere 
amusement, than that they 
should go through such per- 
formances with the inten- 
tion of pleasing the good or 
evil spirits by which they 
fancy that their fate is de- 
termined. Yet this is con- 
stantly done by the pw>~ 
was or 'medicine-men.' It 
is a great comfort to know 
that within thelast fewyears 
many of these poor menwho 
thus deceive themselves and 
others, have heard the Gos- (Jfaiw Okttfmi Bavghttr.) 
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Green, the policeman, took the dog to his 
home, where, after being well fed and washed, 
it presented a more respectable appearance. 
Floss, for chat was the name the dog's new 
friend gave her, soon showed her apprecia- 
tion of her fresh home, and became a most 
valuable member of the family circle. 

If John Green left Floss in charge of any- 
thing, no matter how small, woe be to the 
man, woman or child who tried to touch it, 
for she would spring up, quite ready to fight 
if need be. 

One day her master, putting down his 
coat and hat upon a chair in the police-sta- 
tion, told Floss to mind them until he, came 
back. The faithful animal at once took up her 
post by the chair, and there she stayed for a 
whole week ; for the policeman, while doing 
some little job, slipped, fell, and broke his 



arm, and as it was a bad fracture, he had to 
keep his bed for several days. Many efforts 
were made to entice Floss away to her home, 
but they were all in vain, she would not stir; 
so every day food was brought to h'er, for 
which she showed her gratitude by wagging 
her tail and licking the hands of those who 
brought it. Great was her joy at seeing het 
beloved master again, and equally great was 
his pleasure at finding how fully his care o: 
her had been repaid by her faithfulness. 

I think we may all learn a ktsun from 
faithful Floss, for we all have some work to 
do, something with which we arc put in trust ; 
and God will require an account of how 
we have done it, and whether we have been 
true to our trust. Let us not be put to 
shame by this poor dumb animal. A. 
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jEEiNcadimlight in his mother's 
? chamber, Oscar rushed into 
I the kitchen, and, while gasp- 
ing for breath, said to Pris- 
m cilia: 

' How's — my mother — 



| 'Efyer had stayed tew hum, 
- as yer mother wanted yer 

tew, yer wouldn't hev had to ask that ere 

question, nor kumed tew-humlookin'so queer 

■as yer dn neow,' replied Priscilla. 

' Do tell me what ails my mother,' he 

tried, looking up beseechingly into the girl's 

'Yer mother's had a faintin' fit. She's 
better neow. The paper says summat 'bout 
the master's ship bein' burned at sea.' 

' The paper doesn't say any such thing,' 
replied Oscar, firmly. 

Priscilla now looked into Oscar's face as 
if trying to read his inmost thoughts. He 
shrunk from her steadfast gate. 

The girl's eyes flashed angry fires on Oscar 



she r 



orted : 



i yer knew what was in that ere 
paper afore yer gin it tew yer mother, did 



T.E AND HIS ODD WAYS. 

yer? An yer sneaked off, an let her bear all 
the sorrow of readin' it alone. I tell yer 
the news amost killed her. It's well for 
yer she had strength gin her from above 
tew bear it. There, don't say a single word 
tew me tew -night. Take this ere lamp 
and git tew bed as quick as may be. I'll 
kim in bimeby an git yer wet clothes and 

Priscilla followed up this burst of honest 
indignation by placing a lamp in Oscar's 
hand, and pushing him gently, but firmly, 
to the door. He did not resist. He was 
too much ashamed even to attempt a reply. 
1 'Priscilla was right,' he said to himself 
when he reached Ms room, ' if she was sharp. 
I didn't do the right-tiring. I ought to have 
stayed at home and helped mother bear the 
bad news ; but, then, I don't believe that 
half-burned board belonged to my father's 
ship. I'll make mother believe that to mor- 
row morning, see if I don't.' 

The neit morning when Mrs. Douglas 
came down to breakfast, she said to Oscar : 

' I have had a precious dream. I dreamed 
that your father had come home'. I saw his 
tall, noble form. He was coming through 
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the garden. I was running to meet him, 
feeling, O, so happy ! when I awoke. I was 
terribly disappointed; and yet I felt com- 
forted. Oscar, I believe your father will 
come home again.' 

' So do I, mother,' replied the boy, eagerly. 
' But I'm really sorry I didn't tell you what I 
thought about it at tea-time last evening.' 

Just then little Rose came running into 
the room. She had seen her mother faint 
the evening before. Now that she saw her 
in apparent health, she was overjoyed, and 
ran and kissed her, saying : c I do love you, 
ma. I do love "you ever so much. I do.' 

Mrs. Douglas folded the sweet child to 
her bosom. Tears filled Oscar's eyes as he 
witnessed this touching scene. Yielding to the 
good impulse of the moment, he rose from 
his chair, walked up to his mother, and im- 
printed a fond kiss upon her fair, white brow. 
Surprised, but delighted with this unusual 
demonstration, his mother returned his kiss 
warmly, and said : 

c My dear, dear boy ! ' 

On his way to school that morning, Oscar 
met his old playmate, Edward Lister, stand- 
ing at the corner of a street, and passed him 
with a mere nod of recognition. 

' Hillo ! ' called Edward, ' is that the way 
you treat your friends ? ' 

' That's the way I mean to treat the fel- 
low who hasn't honour enough to keep his 
word.' 

The boys of the Winwood Academy 
generally agreed that Lister had acted very 
meanly towards Oscar. Every respectable 
boy rebuffed him by saying, ' Fluffy,' or, 
' Not till you've brightened up your honour.' 

This was very hard for a proud boy to 
bear. 

By evening Edward's bitter temper was 
thoroughly aroused. , While the boys and 
girls were at their evening sports he took 
the pretty Newfoundland pup, Fluffy, and, 
in a spirit of extreme cruelty, threw it from a 
jetty into the water. The little thing, though 
of a breed which naturally takes to the water, 
was too young to swim more than a few feet. 
Edward feasted his hard heart on its struggles, 
laughed at its low, piteous moan, and even 



pelted it with pebbles. So intent was he 
upon this work of torture, that he did not 
perceive the ' tall, ungainly form of Nick 
Nettle standing close behind him. Presently 
poor Fluffy rolled over. 

Edward rubbed his hands in wicked glee, 
and. muttered between his teeth: 

^ ' That settles Fluff. Let Mister Oscar fish 
him up if he wants him.' 

The words had scarcely passed his lips 
and even before he could turn his head he 
felt himself lifted from the dock, thrown 
out into mid air, and then dashed into 
the water not far from where poor Fluffy 
had just parted with its little life. As he 
touched the water, a voice fell on his tingling 
ears, saying, in shrill tones : 

'As you did to the poor dog, so do I to 
thee.' 

Like most of the Winwood boys, Edward 
was as much at home in the water as a duck. 
Hence, though greatly surprised at his uncere- 
monious plunge, he soon came to the surface. 
He reached the shore in time to see the owner 
of the voice shuffling rapidly towards the foot- 
path up the cliff. Shaking the water from 
his clothes, he held his fist with a threatening 
gesture towards Nick Nettle's retiring form, 
and muttered : 

' I'll pay you out for this ; see if I don't.' 

Oscar and some half dozen other boys had 
been drawn to the scene of Edward's cruelty. 
The novelty of Nick Nettle's procedure, 
and their interest in their schoolmate's fate 
during the few seconds of his disappearance 
under the water, held them for a time in 
breathless silence. s But when he rose and 
swam to the beach, they recovered their 
speech, and gave expression to their feelings 
by laughing at Edward's forlorn-looking 
figure, and saying to each other, in biting 
tones : 

* Served him right ! Shame on him ! He's 
drowned the pup he promised Oscar. He 
shan't play with us any more.* 

On his return home, Oscar related to his 
mother the particulars of Nick Nettle's 
exploit. After finishing his story, he said : 

' I wonder what made Nick so queer. Do 
you know, mother?' 
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Thus questioned, Mrs. Douglas 
told Oscar that Nicholas hadbeen 
well brought up and well edu- 
cated, which accounted foi his 
remarkable acquaintance with 
the writings of the poets. After 
leaving college he had gone into 
business with his father, who 
was a prosperous merchant. He 
then married an amiable, beauti- 
ful girl. In due time a little boy 
was born to him. Then, in an 
unfortunate hour, some of his 
acquaintances invited him to a 
dinner in honour of his infant 
son and heir. At that fatal 
dinner the wine circulated freely, 
and Nicholas drank until he 
became very much intoxicated, 
and very boisterous. 

Those of his companions who 
were sober enough, helped him 
to the door of his house. After 
frequent falls, he stumbled into 
his sick wife's chamber, and 
insisted on taking his infant son 
from her 



e protested. 
I struggled to gain 
"tally, his bra" 



He raved a 



the floor, striking his 
vily against the corner 

confusion followed. A 
vas doubtful as to his 
violent fever. The 



physician was sent for, who found a fracture in the skull, a 
recovery. His poor wife, weak and delicate before, was thrown 

unlooked-for spectacle of a drunken husband had given her a shock from which she could 
not recover. In a few days she died. Her infant followed her a few hours after, and 
was buried lying on her breast. 

When Nicholas recovered, as he did after lying several weeks in an unconscious state, 
he felt like one waking from a troubled dream. By degrees he was informed of the sad results 
of his first and only fit of intoxication. So shocked was he by the terrible facts, that a 
brain-fever prostrated him again, and carried him to the very threshold of the unknown 
world. After a long time, his naturally good constitution triumphed. He recovered his 
health, but his mind was unhinged. He walked about like one seeking for something 
he could not find, and muttering snatches of poetry. He was only a wreck of his former self. 

A year or two later, business misfortunes made his father a bankrupt, and hurried him 
to his grave. His mother died a year afterwards. By this time Nicholas had in tome 
measure regained the right use of his mental powers. Then he and his only sister gathered 
up the remains of some property which had belonged tc 



lother, and came to 
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Winwood. Here they purchased an acre 
of land in the woods, and built a cottage. 
Nicholas took to peddling fruit and vegetables. 
" ! has queer ways, such as petting dogs, 
quoting poetry, and wandering about in lonely 



places. But he is honest, kind, truthful, and 
hates strong drink with all his heart. 

' Mother,' said Oscar, thoughtfully, when 
the story was finished, '111 never touch a 
drop of strong drink as long as I live.' 



WASHING BABY. 



7ow the Hub eyes peep, 
'( j Heavy jet with Bleep, 
\ ' And I nee some Band 

From the dustman's hand, 
Who goes round at night 
/ To each little cot. 
■ To soothe each little wight 
With poppies and what not. 
But the birds awoke 
When the morning broke, 
And the bees have flown 
Each to honey-cone, 
| All's alive but you, 
Bird and bee and dew ! 
But the sleepy flower 
Railed the morning shower, 
Lud this lazy boy 
("ill awake to joy, 
, as birds, be merry, 
Jted as any cherry, 
Sweet as any flower 
Fresh from morning shower. 
gee him in a worry, 
In a tender hurry 
For the fresh 'nine swash, 
For a wilful splash. 
Now he's full of laughter 
Gurgling through the water, 



And he wrinkles every feature, 
Till he looks a comic creature. 
For the lav'ring and the rubbind 
For the gentle, wholesome scrubbing, 
For the soap and for the swill, 
With a little martyr's will. 
O the wrinkled nose so shiny, 
And the dripping locks so twiny : 
each dimpled little limb 
Gleaming 'neath the water's brim ! 
Was there ever babe like him p 
O the eager little month 
Bed as rosea from the south ! 
Here we bring him, mother, 
Is there such another P 
Fresh as any flower. 

Glad as any bird 

That at dawn yon heard. 

Brisk as any bee 

In the woods yon see, 

Tour pet, ' Jour youngest one,* 

Beneath thu morning sun, 

Is there one so fair P 

la there, anywhere P 

' Katie, bring him bread and milt, 

White as snow and soft as silk. 

Bring him Katie, bread and milk.' 
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: is the head-quarters of 
I the Rose tribe. In the East Indies, 
manyacresare grownfor the purpose of 
distilling rose-water, and making Otto if Roses, 
a very costly and delicious perfume ; but Hert- 
fordshire rivals the Oriental gardens in extent, 
and surpasses them in variety and beauty. 
In the rose gardens of this county, com- 
prising from sixty to eighty acres, nearly two 
thousand varieties are cultivated, many of 
which are of rare beauty. At one place, called 
Dane-end, near Ware, these lovely flowers are 
to be seen climbing over trellis-work and 
arbours, up the stems of trees and over the 
walls ; indeed, the place is covered with roses. 
Ab Haileybuxy, near Hertford, there is a most 
lovely rosary, highly cultivated, and the 



flowersareof immense size. There is a famous 
nursery at Sawbridge worth, occupying forty 
acres ; nearly half of this extent is covered 
by roses alone ; the sail is very r 
roses arc under the eye all the I 
and five forcing-houses are devoted to pot- 
roses. The proprietor has sold as many in 
one year of one kind — the ' crimson per- 
petual ' — as five thousand ! 

Most roses do best in a rich, well-manured 
soil, but the Chinese roses are fond of clea 
sand and an eastern aspect, and do very well for 
pot culture. Few flowers seem to repay a 
so well as roses j they will reward our e» 
tions ; and somehow they seem to sweeten our 
minds and tempers, as well as our gardens 
and our houses. R. R. T. 



THE LATE MR. OLIVER ORMEROD, OF ROCHDALE. 



'However it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood/ — Tennyson. 

If this authority be correct, then a place in the 
ranks of true nobility must be given to the late Mb. 
Obkbbod, for all who knew him felt that he was * a 
good man.' 

It is well that the readers of 'The Hive' should 
know something of a life so pure, so active and so 
fruitful in blessing, and therefore its story shall be 
told as fully as space will permit. Mr. Ormerod was 
born in Rochdale, June 21st, 1811. His parents were 
in good circumstances; better still, they were pious. 
And doubtless the holy influences with which he was 
surrounded in bis home had much to do with his early 
decision for God and the formation of a complete 
Christian character. He grew up to be a man of 
great usefulness. He was a Glass-leader for thirty- 
seven years, and a Sunday-school teacher for fifty- 
one, discharging the duties of these important 
positions with singular ability and earnestness, work- 
ing 'as ever in bis great Taskmaster's eye.' 

Being an old scholar of Baillie-street school, with 
which Mr. Ormerod was closely connected from the 
beginning, the writer has known him for thirty-four 
years ; and one of the most distinct memories of his 
childhood is of Mr. Ormerod' s frequent visits to an af- 
flicted sister (a scholar in his class) who, after an illness 
of sixteen months, 'passed into the heavens.' His 
presence always seemed to bring brightness into the 
sorrowful home, and we then learned to regard him 
with an affection which increased with increase of years. 

We have vivid recollections of most pleasant and 
profitable Friday evenings spent in an Improvement 
clan formed for the benefit of teachers and senior 
scholars', of which Mr. Ormerod was one of the lead- 
ing spirits. And in the days when there were no 
School Boards, and educational advantages were far 
less common than they now are, he, with others, con- 
ducted a free night-school for the benefit of those 
senior scholars whose education bad been neglected. 
He was strongly attached to the United Methodist 
Free Church ; but his efforts to do good were not con- 
fined within the narrow circle of his own religious 
communion ; they ranged over wide and varied fields. 

In the Temperance movement, the Bochdale Dis- 
pensary and Infirmary, and in the local branches of 
the Tract and Bible Societies, he took the most active 



interest, and, as secretary to nearly all these institu- 
tions, rendered long and valuable service. 

In his Temperance labours he was associated in his 
early manhood with John Bright, with whom he 
formed a life-long friendship. 

In a sermon on the death of Mr. Ormerod, preached 
in Baillie-street Chapel to a crowded congregation, 
the Rev. T. M. Booth said : ' He [the preacher] had 
heard him recite the story of his early efforts in the 
great Temperance reformation, and when quietly 
seated by his own fireside, he, in the recital, seemed 
to live over again the pleasures and yet the dangers 
of those ventures. He related how he and his friend 
John Bright, the ardent and pushing youth of that 
day, used to go out together to hold Temperance meet- 
ings in out-of-the-way places, and make Temperance 
speeches ; how one took the chair and then the other ; 
how they helped one another in preparing speeches, 
and on one notable occasion, in delivering speeches as 
well ; how on another occasion they had to escape from 
the fury of a drunken man by availing themselves of 
a window at the back of the platform on which they 
were speaking, and, passing over the tiles of an adjoin- 
ing building, got quietly away. Truly those early 
incidents were prophetic of what followed. Those 
two young men derived inspiration from each other 
in their zealous labours. In fact, when their late 
friend was lying on what, alas! proved to be his 
death-bed, and was visited by his friend Mr. Bright, 
he said amongst other things, " You have done a great 
work in your life," to which Mr. Bright replied in 
words similar to these : " You have worked as hard. 
My work has been of a public character, but yours 
has been not less useful." ' 

He fell asleep in Jesus on November 1st, 1879, after 
an illness of about three months' duration. His 
funeral was attended by a large concourse of people, 
foremost amongst whom were the teachers and 
scholars of Baillie-street Sunday-school, and the 
ministers and officers of the three Bochdale Circuits. 
Mr. Bright and the vicar of the town were also 
present. ' Be followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.' — An Old Sguolab 

OF BAILLIE-STBBBT SUNDAY- SCHOOL. 

[We regret being unable to publish, as we had' 
intended, a portrait of our late friend. It was to 
have been engraved by a new process, but in con- 
sequence of an accident to the machinery we are 
compelled to disappoint our readers.] 



John "Wyclif, called the morning star of the 
Be/ormation, was born in Yorkshire in 1324. He 
became warden of Balliol College, Oxford, and after- 
wards Doctor of Divinity. He wrote many pamphlets 
against the monks, and exposed the errors of the 
Church of Borne. He translated the New Testament 
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into English. The Pdpe issued m'any bulls against 
him, and in a council in the Bishop's palaoe at 
Lambeth, his doctrines were condemned. He was 
not brought to the stake, but his bones were dug up 
and burnt, and bis ashos thrown into the river Swift. 
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a pretty 



face ; shall I n 



be 



sure I have 
allowed to j. 

Just then her name was called, and she 
went forward trembling; but her dress fitted 
beautifully, and as she passed out of the 
gallery no one thought her at all plain, there 
was such a happy, contented smile upon her 
face. ' I will wait for you, Bebelle,' she said. 
' I will ask the duke to put you beside me.' 

Carlo came next, but his mouth was wide 
open as when he bawled In mockery of Guy's 



singing, and he could not answer to his na 
His hand, too, was clenched, as though in 
act of striking, and would not open. 
went away crying, and so did the boy who 
had tripped up Guy, and whose right legw 
sticking out straight and stiff, and would n 
move, try as he might. 

Not so was it with Leo, whose well-shaped 
figure and handsome face suited well the 
beautiful dress; nor was little Bebelle turned 
back ; she trotted away, full of delight, 
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THE BUTTERCUP AND THE DROP OF WATER. 



There she was, my little crippled girl, 
swinging lightly along on her crutches. 

'And what does Jenny do? ' I said, turning 
to her. The brother answered for her : 
' What doesn't Jenny do ! She is Lady Mary's 
right hand in her mothers' meetings, besides 
teaching singing and needlework in the 

THE BUTTERCUP AND 
ft 



school. We live together in rooms over th< 
hall, and are very happy.' 

So the brother and sister had found then 
life's work where the poor and neglected of 
earth so often find it, — in the service of the 
King of heaven. 



after 



the i 



shining brightly, and there 
l had beennorainforseveral 
\ days. In the corner of a 
^ field by a hill-side there 
'j grew a buttercup, under- 
neath the branches of an 
old oak-tree. 'O dear!' 
said the buttercup, ' I am so 
itrsty, I wish I could get 
e water; I am afraid I 
1 die. I do not want to die 
t .-, __iough I do not think I am 
of much use ; no one notices me 
under this tree.' While the buttercup was 
talking to herself, a dark cloud came over 
the country, and it began to rain. Some 
of the rain-drops fell on the leaves of the 
oak-tree, and the buttercup said to herself, 
'O, now I hope I shall get some water; 
but, dear me, the leaves keep it all away from 

Just then a little drop fell off a leaf right 
on to the buttercup. ' Good-morning, butter- 
cup,' said the lit tie drop, 'you look rather 
miserable to-day ; what is the matter f ' ' O,' 
said the buttercup, 'I was so thirsty, and I 
was afraid I should not get any water under 
this tree, and I do not like living here, no one 
notices me, and I am of no use !' 'I am afraid 
you are very discontented,' said the little 
drop ; ' you muit be of some use, or you would 
not have been put here, and you need not 
trouble yourself about being noticed by others. 
Look at your neighbour the daisy, she does 
not fret about being here, and I do not think 
she wants to be noticed, she is very often 
called the modest daisy.' 

Then the buttercup said, ' Thank you, 
little drop, for coining to cheer me, I will try 



THE DROP OF "WATER 

to be more contented. Will you tell me 
where you come from?' 

'Yes,' said the little drop.- 'The first 
thing that I can remember was, that I, with 
some of my brothers, came bubbling up out 
of the ground into the open air, and the 
people in the world called us a spring. We 
ran down a hill-side in a very narrow path, 
and, by and by, met another family of drops, 
who were coming down another path, and 
they went with us. Soon after we met sorai 
more, and tbey joined us, so that by this tinv 
we were quite a large party, and our path 
became wider. When we came to 
bottom of the hill, we passed by a li 
cottage. A girl came out and carried s< 
of us away in a tin can to the house. There 
we were put into a funny iron place called a 
saucepan, where there were some rather 
large things, nearly round, and of a pale 
yellow colour. These are potatoes, I think, 
and grow underneath the ground, but then 
they are covered with a sort of brown skin. 
When the girl had put us in this saucepan, 
she lifted it on to the fire. We who were 
at the bottom, soon began to feel very warm, 
and asked those who were ae the top to 
change places with us. This they did, but 
they soon became too warm, and wanted to 
come to the top again. And so we kept 
jumping up and down, and some of us were 
shaken to pieces, and others fcould not bear 
it any longer, so they pushed up the cover a 
little way and got out. 

' Directly after this, the girl, who had put 
us in, came and lifted the saucepan on to 
some bars, and raised the lid a little ; those of 
us who had been shaken to pieces escaped 
now. We looked quite different from what 
we were when we went in, and people said 
we were steam. We felt so light and free, 
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and rose to the top of the room ; finding an 
open place which they call a window, we 
went out, and kept going up and up a long 
way above the houses. Soon we met with 
Mr. Wind, whom, I dare say, you know ; and 
he asked us to go with him across the country. 
We liked travelling, so we went, and Mr. 
Wind took several of us a long way, 
across a great many fields and rivers. After 
a time we came to the top.of a hill, and when 
we touched it, it felt cold, so that it made 
several of us cling together in little com- 
panies, forming what people call a cloud. 

'We found now that we could not hold 
ourselves in the air any longer, and agreed 
to come down on the earth again. As 1 
happened to be just over this tree, I alighted 
on one of the leaves, but I was not satisfied 
to remain there ; and thus, you see, after all 
my travels, here I am to quench your thirst, 
and now you may drink me.' 

Then the buttercup drank up the drop, and 
she felt very much refreshed, and began to 
think of what the little drop had said. 



Just then a poor little girl came past. She 
belonged to a ragged-school in London, and 
this was the day for the school-treat. 
Poor little Mary never saw any flowers grow- 
ing wild in London, and she had never been 
in the country before, so that when she* saw 
the flowers, she said, 4 O, what lovely butter- 
cups and daisies f ' (A teacher had told her 
what they were called.) € I must take some 
home to mother and Johnnie.' 

She gathered a handful, and amongst them 
was our little friend the buttercup. In the 
evening the children had to go home again 
in the train. Mary took great care of her 
flowers all the way ; and when she reached 
her house, her mother and little brother were 
very pleased with them. Johnnie was ill, 
and had to lie in bed, so they put the butter- 
cups and daisies in water and placed the mug 
just where he could see them, and he was 
quite delighted. Our little buttercup re- 
membered what the little drop had said, and 
felt very glad that she could be so useful as 
to make a little sick boy happy. Sophy. 



OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 

CHAPTER IV. BAD NEWS OF THE ' OSCAR.' 




he next morning was 
Saturday and a whole 
holiday. Rose begged 
Oscar to go to the 
cliffs and gather ferns 
for her. f All right,' he 
said, and the two set off 
together. They had not 
gone far when Ralph 
Young made his appear- 
ance. ' Hillo, old fellow,' 
he cried, l I've come after you to go a-fishing. 
The bass are thick as herrings : come ; the 
fellows are waiting.' 

There was an irresistible charm for Oscar 
in a fishing party. The idea drove all 
thoughts of his promise to Rose out of his 
mind, and he started off at once with Ralph, 
leaving his little sister to run back into the 
house alone, tearfully crying, f O, Ma, that 
naughty Oscar has gone off with another boy ! ' 
As the two boys were hurrying along the 
street, they overtook Nick Nettle with a load 



of southern melons in his neat little pedlar's 
wagon. He had stopped Long Beard,his donkey, 
opposite the residence of the village squire. 

'How do the melons go to-day, Nick?' 
asked Ralph. 

Nicholas stared vacantly at the boy's face, 
then looked intently on the sun a moment or 
two, and finally replied : 

' Slowly, slowly, Master Ralph. They arc 
rather high-priced.' 

' Pretty hard work to peddle — isn't it, 
Nick?' asked Oscar: 

' Well, yes, it is rather hard to get up at 
two or three o'clock, drive to market for your 
stock, and then tramp round all day to sell it. 
But you know what the poet says, boy : 

° II you want to have riches 

And want to have friends, 
Don't trample the means down 

And look for the ends ; 
But always remember, 

Wherever you go, 
The wisdom of practising — 

Hoe your own row." ' 
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f Good-bye, Nick. But look here ! Your 
wheel's nearly off. What's the matter? Axle 
broke, eh?' 

These questiqns led the pedlar to look at 
his wheel. It was indeed leaning over badly, 
and very nearly off its axle. Another turn 
or two, and it must have fallen. 

' Mv, what a smash there would have been 
among the melons!' cried Ralph, laughing. 
' After such a fall, they would have been 
cheaper ! ' 

'The linchpin is gone/ said the pedlar. 
'An enemy hath done this.' 

' Evil be to him who evil thinks, eh, Nick ? 
Linchpins will drop out sometimes. Maybe 
yours did,' replied Ralph. 

'I should think so, Master Ralph, if I hadn't 
seen that son of mischief, Edward Lister, sneak- 
ing away from my wagon just now/ 

' Shouldn't wonder. He said that he'd 
pay you off for pitching him into the river. 
But I say, Nick, do you think it was right 
for you to duck Ned? Wasn't it a case of 
lynch law?' 

Nick seemed buried in deep thought for 
the next few moments. 

' Master Ralph, you have done me good. I 
did wrong. I will go to the boy's father and 
apologize. 

"Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear." 

My task for to-day is to confess, and I'll do 
it. Now you can help me by telling the 
blacksmith to bring some old linchpins up 
here, and set me going again. Here, take this 
melon.' 

With these words this singular man handed 
Ralph a large melon. The delighted boy 
took it, exclaiming : 

' My, what a bouncer ! We'll run up to 
the blacksmith as quick as possible.' 

The two boys hurried along to the black- 
smith's shop, did their errand, and then 
hastened to the wharf, where their impatient 
playmates awaited them. 

There was a gentle breeze blowing down the 
river tj|at morning, and it took but a short 
time to get the boat into mid-stream, when 
she sailed pleasantly enough towards the bay 
below, where they intended to fish. 



Oscar thoroughly enjoyed the day, but as 
he walked home in the evening, he acci- 
dentally placed his hand against his breast- 
pocket, and heard the rumpling of paper. 
His face flushed, and he exclaimed : 

'Ah, that letter !* 

It was a telegraphic despatch for his mother, 
which had been handed him in the morning, 
as he was passing from the scene of Nick 
Nettle's discovery of a lost linchpin. He had 
been so eager to join his party, that, without 
thinking how important it might be to his 
anxious mother, he had slipped it into his 
pocket. There it had lain all day, without 
begetting in his thoughtless brain a single 
recollection of its presence. 

Oscar's absence during that long, summer's 
day had caused his mother more vexation 
than anxiety for his safety. Mrs. Douglas 
was pained at her son's absence without her 
consent, and in violation of his promise to 
stay on the cliff and amuse his sister. 

The discovery of the forgotten telegram, 
hidden in his pocket, caused a good deal 
of fluttering in Oscar's heart. 

' Botheration ! ' he exclaimed, ' I wish I'd 
carried this thing up before going down 
river. It's too bad. What will mother say?' 

' Tell her you got it just now,' whispered 
the evil voice in his heart. 

Oscar started and looked into the surround- 
ing gloom of the evening twilight, as if he 
thought the voice came from some one* dog- 
ging his steps. Happily for him, he spurned 
the temptation promptly and nobly, saying 
aloud, and in positive tones : 

'I won't lie about it. That would be 
mean. I'll tell mother just how it happened.' 

With this manly resolution on his lips, he 
hastened home. On entering the kitchen 
door with his string of bass in his hand, he 
was greeted sharply by Priscilla, who pushed 
him back on to the mat, and said : 

' Wipe yer boots, an' gin the fish tew me. 
Yer mother's aworritin'herlifeeout about ver.' 

Oscar wiped his boots, gave the fish to 
Priscilla, walked across the kitchen, and went 
straight to his mother, holding the telegram 
in his hand. With a penitent air, he said : 

' Mother, here is a telegram handed to me 

[ Continued on page 62. 
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this morning, just as I was going with Ralph 
and the other fellows on a fishing party. I 
put it into my pocket without thinking. 
I'm sorry now, because I see that I ought 
to have brought it up directly ; but I really 
didn't think.' 

Oscar's manner disarmed his mother of 
anger, but did not quiet her disturbed spirit. 
Her desire to read the telegram instantly 
absorbed every other feeling. With beating 
heart and trembling fingers she tore the en- 
velope apart, and read these alarming words : 

€ A letter from the Pacific assures us that 
our " Oscar " was the one reported burned at 
sea. Nothing known about officers or crew. 
Hope they escaped. You can see letter at 
our office. Oakstick & Seacraft.' 

* O, my husband, my dear husband ! ' ex- 
claimed the lady, pressing her hands against 
her fluttering heart. Her face, pale as the 
snow, frightened Oscar. He picked up the 
fatal missive, which had fallen to the floor, 
and, after reading it, said, in hopeful tones : 

' They think father escaped.' 

'No ; they only hope so,' replied his mother, 
with a sob which increased the boy's alarm 
lest she should be overcome by faintness. 
Eager to prevent such a result, he said : 

* I don't believe father was lost. Don't you 
remember your dream, mother?' 

Oscar, with a shrewdness beyond his years, 
led her to repeat it to him. And then he 
dwelt upon his father's courage and skill, 
and on the chances of his being picked up at 
sea, until he really led his mother to hope 
again "that, though the ship was lost, her 
husband would come home safe and sound. 

Mrs. Douglas was so grateful to Oscar for 
giving her comfort in this hour of sore trial, 
that she could not find it in her gentle heart to 
rebuke him for not bringing home the telegram 
in time to permit her going to the city that 
day. Nevertheless he did not escape unre- 
buked. His own conscience stung him. His 
mother's sad, pale face touched his heart, and 
filled him with shame and self-reproach. 

The certainty of the Oscar's destruction 



by fire at sea had now become known to the 
Winwood people generally. Two or three 
of her crew belonged to the village, and their 
families, less hopeful than Mrs. Douglas, were 
mourning over them as dead. Old seamen 
whom they consulted gave them no encour- 
agement- to hope. 

Hence, when Mrs. Douglas appeared, with 
Oscar and Rose, on their way to church the 
next morning, people looked at them with 
pity in their eyes. 

The good minister of the place deeply pitied 
her; but his prayer, in which he seemed to 
take for granted the death of the Oscar's 
officers and crew, almost extinguished her 
hope. He meant to comfort her. In reality 
he made her wretched. 

After the service she drew her veil closely 
over her face, and, avoiding every one, hastily 
traversed the street towards the cliff" road. 
Here, in a nook* by the road-side, stood the 
tall, slim form of Nicholas Nettle. Oscar 
hailed him, saying, in a subdued tone : 

' Good-morning, Nick !' 

Nettle shook his head solemnly at the boy, 
as if to forbid further remark. Then, address- 
ing Mrs. Douglas, he said, in deep tones, which 
thrilled with tenderness and pity : 

* Mrs. Douglas, may I recite a verse to you?' 

• Certainly, Nicholas.' 

' Thank you, ma'am. I thought, maybe, 
these words might comfort you : 

" The gloomiest day has gleams of light, 

The darkest wave hath bright foam near it, 
And twinkles through the cloudiest sky 
Some solitary star to cheer it/" 

Having spoken these lines, this singular 
creature trotted off on the soles of his feet in 
the direction opposite to that leading to the 
lady's home. Mrs. Douglas sighed and passed 
on, wondering if he had ever found the soli- 
tary star of the poet in his own sky. Then 
returning, in thought, to her own sorrow, she 
said to herself : 

s I will not think of my Rudolph as dead. 
I saw him come home in my dream, which 
I will believe the good God sent to be the 
solitary star twinkling in my cloudy sky.' 



SEEDS OF KINDNESS. 



BY THE REV. JULIUS BRIGG. 




'"> harlie Campbell had a brother, 
Walter, and two sisters, Amy 
and Marian. 

Charlie was not always so 
considerate for his brother as 
he ought to have been, and both 
of them tried the tempers of their 
sisters in a variety of ways. 
The sisters, in their turn, were often 
f forgetful of the law of kindness, and 
clouds gathered where only sunshine 
should have been. As Mr. Campbell was from 
home all day, the management of the children 
chiefly fell upon their mamma ; and although 
she did her utmost to govern them wisely, 
and to promote their happiness, she did not 
always find them so gentle and loving as she 
wished them to be. 

Sometimes Walter wanted Charlie's nine- 
pins when he was playing with them himself, 
or Charlie wanted Walter's horse ; and it was 
no uncommon thing for Amy and Marian's 
tempers to be sorely tried by the rough way 
in which their brothers handled their beau- 
tiful wax-dolls. 

What was their poor mother to do ? On 
Sunday evenings it was the custom of the 
Campbells to have a little sacred concert ; 
Mr. Campbell played the harmonium, and 
Mrs. Campbell sang, the children joining in 
as well as they were able. The last hymn 
sung on Sunday evening was ' Scatter seeds 
of kindness,' and it came to Mrs. Campbell's 
aid the following morning, when her children 
were not very amiable. In a gentle tone, 
she said, ' Remember what we sang last 
night, let us "scatter seeds of kindness.'" 
' O yes ! ' said Charlie, * that's a good idea, 



Mamma, I'll begin to-day.' 'And I'll begin 
too,' said Amy. Walter and Marian did not 
say anything, but looked at their mamma, 
wondering what it all meant. 

After the children had returned from 
school, Charlie was playing with his Noah's 
ark, when Walter wanted it. Charlie was 
just about to say, ' No, you shan't,' when a 
better feeling prevailed, and he said, c Yes, 
Walter, you shall have it, we must " scatter 
seeds of kindness;"' and away he went to find 
amusement in looking at the pictures in a 
volume given to him by his father a few days, 
before. 

Walter was as happy as a king, and Charlie 
had the pleasure of making him so, while 
even little Marian began to see the meaning 
of what mamma had said. 

For some days after, if you had visited 
their home, you might almost have fancied 
yourself in a seedsman's shop, the children 
were so often talking about 'seeds of kindness/ 

One morning, while they were all seated 
at breakfast, Charlie said, ' Mamma, I think 
we shall soon have quite a nice garden.' Mrs. 
Campbell did not understand him at first, 
and replied, ' What do you mean, Charlie ? 
Even the snowdrops have not come into» 
flower yet.' 

' Well, ma,' said Charlie, ' we've been 
scattering such a lot of " seeds of kindness,'* 
and they are beginning to come up.' Mrs. 
Campbell looked at her husband, and said, 
'What do you think of that, papa?' 

Mr. Campbell could not help laughing, he 
was so delighted ; the others all chimed in, 
and even the linnet in its cage chirped for 
joy. 
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Martin Luther was the son of a poor miner. When 
a young man he entered a monastery, in the library 
of which he found a Latin Bible which opened his 
eyes to the errors of Bomish teaching. In 1517 he 



nailed on the Cathedral doors at Wittenberg writings' 
protesting against the sale of indulgences, which 
allowed peopie to sin on payment of money. He 
became the father of the Reformation in Germany. 
He was often brought to trial before cardinals and 
princes, but continued preaching the truth till his 
last illness in 1546. 
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.LITTLE SONNIE, AND HIS FRIEND 'AMEN.' 



^■thetfusk of 't bright ipritfg 
evening, & gentleman was 
standing at the drawing- 
room window of a country 
villa watching, with no little 
amusement, a flock of sheep 
which were being driven up 
i the street of the little village. 
I So intently was he watching 
the animals, that he did not 
observe a small figure stand- 
ing beside him, until a wee 
hand took hold of his big 
brown one, and a little voice said softly, 
' Good-night, Uncle Will.' 

' What, going to bed already, Sonnie?' 
' Yes,' replied the child j ' it is past my bed- 
time,.Mudder says. Uncle Will/.he added, 
looking up eagerly at Mr. Prideauz (for that 
was the gentleman's name), ' if is my birth- 
day to-morrow, what are yo«- going to give 

'Year birthday to-morrow, Sonnie! I 
had quite forgotten that; how stupid of me.' 

'.Did you realh,TtaUjftrgtt, Uncle Willie? 
I didn't fink you'was'a forgetful Uncle Will 
before,' said the little fellow, sorrowfully. 

* N«ver mind, Sonnie: I didn't mean, to 
forget, it is not 'yet too late to '-buy you 
something,' jreiattned hia uncle, consolingly. 
•What would you liter* ' — 

' I must ink a minute,' . answered little 
Sonnie. He shut hia bonnie blue eyes and 
stood' motionless for some seconds. At length 
he optaWld them, and said .very gravely and 
delibmariy, ■■' 1 link you s'all buy me acricket- 
hafcmnd btU* if you please, Uncle Will.' 

^Don't you think a drum, would do. better 
for a little lad like you?' 

■No,' returned Sonnie, indignantly, 'drums 
are for babjes. I am not a baby, I'm almost 
tjtttwcdn|»/ 

■ ■MJxdivKUf- groined up! are you,Maughed Uncle 
Will. ■JgferaU nwyyou &M,' v. ',.. - ,*,,- 
- '-Four ■ years old.-.to-aaaprbw.,' -replied the 
small child, with groat' dignity. ' . .*&••-•.* ( 

'[But you" don't know how to plajruw, 
crkk«i Somae, do vmiJ ,', -,:.-.''-' ! '.v r ■■ .. . . 



"No, but I tan' learn.'' Aman will teach 
me, I know he will ; he tan play almost 
every game.' 

' Who is Amen?' exclaimed Mr. Prideaux. 

'Why, don't you know Amen,' returned 
Sonnie, looking very much surprised at 
Uncle Will's ignorance. ' I fought every- 
body knew our Amen. Mildred tan tell you 
about him ; she's out there.' 

Mr. Prideauz opened the window, and 
called to a young girl who was sitting reading 
under- a weeping- willow in the garden. 
' Mildred, my child, come here and tell me 
wb& Amen is*' he said. The young lady came 
into the room. 'Did you ask me to tell you 
about Amen?' she said smiling. 

* Yes ; Sonnie has made me feel quite 

' Sonnie is better acquainted with him 
than I am,'' returned Mildred, drawing her 
little brother to her side. 'His real name" is 
Zimri Hosking. Did you never notice a 
bright-faced, happy-looking old man sitting 
on the pulpit-stairs? ' 

'O, yes, tdbesure I have; you- mean that 
old fellow with the brown, wrinkled face^nd 
the long, snow-white hair and beatd? ' 

'Yes; that is onr Amen,' returned- Ithe 
young girl. "He -it such a dear old r*an, 
Uncle Will, and' wonderfully good. 'Mamma 
says he is one of God's saints. At'our 
Prayer-meetings,' she- continued, * he"- »ys 
Amen so often and so fervently that we Always 
call him " Old- Amen."' 

'Where does he live, Mildred?' i"«rr- 

In an oki cottage oif thaedge-of Boscundle 
Common. He is very poor; but would you 
believe, i Uncle Will, that-.out «f his small 
allowance of two shillings^iand three pent* 
per week, he- manages to. put. aside three 
pence for: the work of the Lord ! ' 

' Sonnie, do you know ho 1 ^ time is flying?' 

' There, Mammie is calling. . <3ood-ntght, 
Mildred ; good-night, Uncle WUlie.' ■ ■ - 
. ' I- won't forget the bu^hthtjfKS-morrow,' 
called -out-Mr. Prideaux, at.Sonnie «n out. 
(Hiy-W^ilst wee Sonnie was ^-andcriflg' in 'the 
wojidj/fuUand of dreams, kiri**W*«** Will 



was riding to the town to purchase the desired 
birthday present for his small nephew. 

We couldn't venture to say who was up 
first the next morning, Sonnie or the birds ; 
anyway, before the silver sunbeams had sent 
all the darkness from the sky, he was 
running about from room to room to show 
his bat and ball, which he had found by the 
side of his cot that morning. 

At the breakfast-table the little fellow 
said, ' Mammie, may I ask Amen to tea this 
afternoon, 'tis my birthday, you know?' 

* Yes, dear boy, you can if you like ; but 
why do you wish to invite him above every- 
body else ? ' 

"Cause, Mammie/ he replied, 'he's poor 
and doesn't get nice teas very often, and I 
want him to play cricket wiff me.' 

' But I am too busy to go with you to the 
common, Sonnie.' 

'I'll go with the boy,' volunteered Mr. 
Prideaux ; ' I wouldn't miss hearing the 
invitation given for sixpence. Mildred will 
accompany us, I know.' After breakfast was 
over, they set out for Boscundle Common. 
They found the old man reading his Bible. 
He? rose 'iip as his visitors entered, and prayed 
them* to be seated. Little Sonnie plunged 
into the matter at once, and he said, 'Amen, it 
is my birthday, will you come to tea and play 
at cricket ? * • The dear old man turned a pair 
of bewildered eyes from one to the other. 

* It is S'Otinie's birthday to-day,' said 
Mildred, softly and distinctly ; ' and Mamma 
wants to know if you will come and have 
tea "with us this afternoon f,' The old man's 
bright face looked brighterJiand he bowed his 
thanks (it was such a- funn^* little bow), and 
replied, ' Sure I foci- much >obleejed to ye, 
majster and&fcfts, all the same, and much 
honoure dftHftKfftifl ukl ^reychu^ like me don't 
feel fet to sake tay w**h the gentry ;. and yet/ 
he added;*speaking« softly 1 16 himself, 'the 
King ha^towld 1 ma Hisfclf in this blessed 
Book, daiW&^Zimri Hoslting — shall one 
day sit d^W^^Hfe^table.in tjhe. kingdom o' 
His glory^and H'ewfll* ftfiSclf comp forth 
and se'rvVm'e^me--r-'-'- " ** ,r&^$**! v 

4 &UrWon*tt/&ii come," theft,' cried Sonnie, 
interrupting: hijajtf uvofrVyou come ? ' 



'Ay, I will come ef it wull plaise the 
young maister,' returned Amen, for he saw a 
look of disappointment on the child's face. 

' Please put on your best clothes, Amen, 
'cause Mamma is 'ticular.' 

'All right, little maister. Fll wear my 
bestest coat, theest may be sure. And plaise 
giv my respects to the misstus, and thank her 
for the honour she's done ma.' 

In good time old Zimri arrived, dressed 
in his besteit coat of velveteen and leggings. 
It was quite touching to see how tenderly 
little Sonnie led him up the garden- path into 
the house, and it was beautiful to notice how 
respectfully Mr. Prideaux and the others 
waited on Amen. ' They all waited oa ma,' 
he afterwards said, 'as ef I was a prince.' 
And was he not a prince, dear children, old 
and poor though he was ; was he not a King's 
son, a son of the King of kings? And are 
there not many such even now in our midst, 
and shall we not seek to do them honour, 
little readers, for the sake of their Elder 
Brother, Jesus, the King of Glory ? 

' S'all we go now and have a game of cricket ? ' 
said Sonnie, after they had finished tea., 

'Iss, to be sure, little maister,' replied 
old Amen. And they went into the garden 
followed by Uncle Will, who stretched his 
length on a garden-seat, and watched the 
players. 

' Now, dear Amen,': said the little fellow, 
' will you teach me cricket, please ? ' 

,'Jtat I forget how to., play,' returned 
Zimri, helplessly. 

' Never mind if you tant ; we'll make 
Relieve we know. -You s'all A*// and I'll bat J 
\ The old man supported himself with, his 
stick with one wrinkled hand,' and with .the 
other held the ball. Sonnie took up the bat, 
and hitting thee ball sent it flying across the 
• lawn. And the laddie's shout bf .delight, and 
the old man-s^ee^ie, happjr laugtefoll pleasantly 
on Uncle VfWs ears. It did not matter in 
the least tha^either of them Juiew the game. 
^J^jjQr tliese two happy children £&ne, in 
j, yelurs, the other^in heart) played' fct^gett^r 
that bright summer's evening uauhhes^^pwa 
grew Long on v the hiUs; 

NfcLLIB CORNWALL. 
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THE SEXTON BEETLE. 



ive 7011 ever heard about the beetles 
that dig graves ? They are among 
the most ingenious and industrious 
of all the wonderful creatures that 
form the insect tribe. Whom do 
they bnryr Great giants, as the moles or 
field-mice whose graves they dig seem to the 
little things. Of course the task is too heavy 
for a single insect to attempt, so great num- 
bers collect round the body, and set to work 
with their good tools. What tools have 
they ? Not spades anb pickaxes, but sharp 
saw-like jaws, or mandibles, as they are 
called in insects, with 
little points like the 
teeth of a comb ; and ,1 
their short, strong legs ; 
are capital substitutes for ; 
spades. By dint of con- |; 
tinuous hard labour they j 
can inter one of these [ 
small animals in twenty- 1 
four hours. 

But you will ask ano- 
ther question : Why do 
they dig these graves? Be- 
cause the natural food of 
their little ones is decay- 
ing flesh, so they lay 
their eggs inside the dead 
bodies. When the young 
grubs or iirva come out 
of the egg, they have no 
difficulty in finding some- 
thing to eat, for they are 
sorsounded by tempting 
food. The parent beetles 
are too wise to leave the 



animals above ground, for fear some larger crea- 
ture should eat them up, eggs and all, so they 
hide them safely away. 

These singular insects are found in most 
European countries. They abound in Russia, 
and may be seen in crowds flying about In 
the churchyards, for the graves are often 
very shallow, and these winged sextons, with 
their keen sense of smell, soon find them oat, 
and digdown to the corpse,, where they deposit 
their eggs. * But what a nasty thing to choose 
such food,' you think. Well, so it is, we must 
confess, but there's no accounting for tastes t 
G. E. S. 



BIBLE-PICTURES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 



ou remember our talk about Mary 
in the Garden, and how Jesus 
said to her, ' Touch Me not j for 
I am not yet ascended,' and how 
He told her that He would 
ascend by-and-by. Forty days afterwards 
He did ascend, as He had said. He and His 



disciples walked together as far as Bethany; 
then He lifted His hands to blest them, and 
while He was blessing them a cloud came 
down and He was taken up into it, and so 
vanished from the disciples' sight. Now 
we think of our blessed Saviour as dwelling 
in heaven. 
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BIBLE-PICTURES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 



Have you never wished, dear children, that 
Jesus Christ was still upon earth, or that yon 
had lived in Judaea when He- was there? I 
am sure you have/*// as well as sung : 

' I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jems was here among men, 
How He called little- children, as lambs to His fold, 

I should like to have been with them then. 
I wish that His hands had been placed on my head, 

That His arm had been thrown around me ; 
And that I might have seen His kind look when He 
said. 

Let the little ones come unto Me.' 

It is natural and right that yon should think 
so, but yet it is much better even for us that 
Jesus Christ has gone to heaven. Jesus Christ 
told His disciples, who had known and loved 
Him on earth, that it was * expedient ' for 
them that He should go away, and we are 
sure that it is good for us too. Shall we try 
and find out two or three reasons why we 
may be glad Christ is gone to heaven instead 
of remaining upon earth ? 

The hymn speaks of little children whom 
Jesus took into His arms and blessed. How 
many children do you suppose He laid His 
hands oil ? Perhaps twenty or thirty at most ; 
certainly rdnly those who livedi in the part of 
Judaea where Jesus Christ was at that time. 
There were a great giany more children living 
then in the world wfeo^&eye? saw Christ, than 
there were who had . aeen^Him. A-. poor 
heathen woman heard, jof Jesus. i and .wanted 
Him to cure her sick daughter, butshe ; .ha4 
to go to the place where Christ was to ask 
Him to do it. If Jesus lived here now, He 
would have to live in one place, and then no 
onexould see Him who did not go to that 
place. . Or else. He would travel about, and 
then very few would see Him more than 
once or twice in a lifetime. And how diffi- 
cult it would be to get alone wjth Jesus — to 
have Him all to oneself! But now Jesus can 
be everywhere at once — with sick children 
in their beds, with healthy children at school 
or at play, with children all over the world 
who pray to Him, with you and me when we 
are sorry for our sins and want Him to forgive 
us, and when we need His help. In a village 
I lived in many years ago, some Ministers 
preached in the open air, and told the people 
about Jesus. One poor boy asked where 



* Mr. Jesus ' lived, because he wished to go 
and see Him. The Ministers could tell him 
he need not go anywhere to find Jesus— He 
was close to him. How disappointed that 
poor boy would have been if he had been 
told Jesus lived in a town several hundreds of 
miles away. 

Another reason why we may be thankful 
that the Lord Jesus has gone from earth to 
heaven is, because if He was upon earth we 
should wish to stay here always. . Christian 
people desire to lie where Christ is. But we 
cannot stay here always. We must die. 
What a terrible thing death would be if, 
instead of taking us to Christ, it took us from 
Him! And it is because 'to depart' is 'to 
be with Christ/ that people who love Jesus 
Christ are not afraid to die, are happy in 
their deaths. ' I shall soon see Jesus,' said a 
little girl when she was very ill, and knew 
she could not live long. 'I am going to 
Christ,' said a young Missionary as he was 
dying. We often sing, ' Heaven is my home ;' 
surely it is best that Jesus should be where 
our home is. And I do not think heaven 
would 6eem very much like home if Jesus 
were not there. 

Heaven is better than earth; you are all 
certain of that, are you not? If we could 
live for ever here, we are quite sure it would 
-the -.better for us to live for ever there. But 
we could never go to heaven unless Jesus had 
gone there first. Our sins had shut thegajtes 
of heaven against us. They were opened to 
let Jesus Christ through, and they have stood 
open ever since. ' I go to prepare a place 
for you,' Jesus said to His disciples. So when 
we reach our 'Father's house on high/ 
everything will be ready for us. If we belong 
to Christ, we have the right to be with Him 
where He is. When we get to heaven, Jesus 
will be there to welcome us, and to make us 
feel at home. If a beggar-boy were put into 
a palace, do you not think he would be afraid 
to look at the lords and ladies and the king? 
Do you not think he would feel. strange 
amidst all the splendour? But suppose the 
king's son came and took him by the hand 
and led him to his father, and said he knew 
him and loved him very much and wanted 



HARRY'S DISOBEDIENCE. 
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him to stay with him. He would begin to 
feel at home then, especially if he had known 
the prince. Jesus Christ, God's Son, knows 
us and we know Him, though we have never 
seen Him." The place where He is is our 
proper pHce. 

I could give you ever so many more reasons 
for being glad Jesus has ascended to heaven; 
but my sjiace is nearly gone. The more you 
think about it, the more reasons you will find. 
Some you will not be able to understand till 
yon' are older. 

Bufc^do want you to remember that you 



can touch the Lord Jesus now that He is in 
heaven. You can touch Him by faith ; you 
can pray to Him, and He will answer you ; 
you can love Him and be sure that He loves 
you. And by-and*-by you will see :Him and 
be with Him for ever. 

( Yet still to Hit footstool in ptayer I nay go, 

And ask for a share fat His love ; - 1 ■:• . 
And if I now earnestly seek Him below, 

I shall see Him and hear Him above, 
In tfot beautiful plaoe He fr^nfrtop^aYei ' 

For all thai are washed **4 forgiven : 
And many dear children are gathering there, 

For of suoh is the kingdom of heaven.' 
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HAK'RY^ DISOBEDIENCE; OR, THE BULL IN 

THE WRONG PATH. 
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BY EMILIB SEARCHFIELD. 
( Concluded from page 51.) 



he next day came and went, and 
then the next again, but on the 
Friday evening, as Bessie and 
Harry came home from school, 
the little girl lagged behind her 
brother. Harry grumbled, but the child could 
not help it. 

'Dear me, the clock has been •altered 
again, I suppose,' asked mother as she- {turned 
to greet her darlings. ,_ : 

' No, mother, it hasn't,' replied jHfrrry ; 
' but Bessie wouldn't come along.' . , 

( I couldn't, mother,' said the little giri. 

* You're tired, dear, and shall have some tea? 

Bat Bessie could not eat, and all through 
the night she tossed restlessly on her little bed, 
saying she was thirsty, and that her eyes and 
throat hurt her, * O, so much ! ' And the next 
morning Harry was not sent to school ; but he 
did not enjoy his holiday, for Bessie had 
the scarlet-fever, and you can fancy how 
miserable he was. Nor was this all — baby 
became -first fretful, then ill with the same 
complaint. O, how Harry longed to tell his 
secret to his mother ! but there was no time 
now. In a few days after, Harry, too, failed ; 
and he lay at death's door just when the 
others were beginning to get better. 

One day when Bessie was recovering, she 
told her mother of the morning when they 
had done wrong ; and the mother's heart was 
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torn at the thought of her darling dying with 
a lie upon his soul. They had well-nigh 
given him up now, and the mother knelt and 
prayed earnestly that God would spare him 
to repent of his naughty deed. It was 
Sunday, too, and the sun shone and the earth 
smiled back to it, as though iftjiftfe nothing to 
it that a boy lay on theory edge of the 
grave. ; , v. 

... ' Mother ! ' Mrs, . Ashford > started, for 
.-Harry<had been unconscious for sometime. 
*"\'My hQy^my darling*', and-.-th^atoofc the 
lieebla hand, in (hers, *wku is hi 9 ' m- 

' Mother, I heard what„you said,'hf»ga8ped ; 
'do you really think that IlsWU &£}' .: The 
last word came out with a terrible wailing*ob. 

f Not if it pleases God to spare you* He 
can, my darling, if it is His will.' 

'Mother, I shall die! It is right, too, 
mother, for — for it is all my fault.' 

c Yea, dear, I know all about it.' 

' Has Bessie told you, thep'f 9 

' Yes, dear, and now you 'must ask Jesus to 
forgive you ; ask Him at on<% dear, and then 
my boy will be at peace.' 

' Mother, I have times and tiincs, and I 
longed to tell you before, but you 'were so 
busy, but I told Jesus. O ! do you think He 
has heard?' 

' Yes, yes, Jesus always hears ; and now 
mother's boy must lean upon the good 

[Continued on page 74. 
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THE BOW OF RIBBON. 



Saviour's love, believing that he is forgiven, 

And he did rest, too, for sleep came Co him ; 
and from that time he began gradually to re- 
cover. On the following Sunday, Harry was 
allowed to sit up for a little while. He sat 
quietly for some time, and then he asked, 
' Mother, why didn't you tell me Arthur had 
the fever that morning when you said I wasn't 
to go there?* 

* Because, although I knew he was poorly 
the day before, I was not sure, neither was 
his mother, of what really ailed him.' 

' Mother, the bull stopped me and gave 
me one punishment for doing wrong, didn't 
he?' 

' And, mother, don't you think that if I had 
told you then, and — and not made up a lie, we 



should have very likely not been ill ? I mean, 
don't you think our bcingill was apunishstenti' 
' You might have been ill in any case,' said 
his mother; 'even if -yon had not called for 
Arthur, for the fever is so prevalent. I do 
not call this a judgment on you. : I know 
this, that there are- always - bulla in the 
wrong path, and that if we torn and run 
away, making up our minds never to go that 
road again, God wilt guard us from all real 
danger, and help -ns to please Him. He sends 
the ball* wi stop us, because He does'Sot like 
us to be wicked- yon-see, the first bull didn't 
make you really turn back, Mid then He sent 
a second. But though those whd-vrtlk in the 
right way of eearse often have sieltness and 
trouble, yet therVare no -bulls — no frights 
for those whoreally walk with Jesus, and 
meet what He sends with Him.' 



.THE SONG OF THE STREAM. 



I glide. 



ily,merriry,el] the day long, ! S'rom the rocks with a deof'ning roaring I fall, 
And tumble aud toss on the cresses below; 
lid the thickets I rush where the blackbirds .call. 
Where the wild-brier roses and the sweet hues 



i my course 
t, suJui'Lii shining stones, 

I Whilst the woodlands re-echo with 
3 my pleasant song, 

, And dark grottoes tinkle with my 

Over the moises, the fair flowers 



r -I trill as I stir the white pebbles below. 
On, on through the ™Uey», the fair meadows bright. 
Among the green willows I steal on my way, 

Where the milk -maid sings sweetly, with spirits so light, 
And the cows aeek the stream in the heat of the day. 



By many a beautiful velvety lawn. 
Where violets snarkle with-iny crystal spray; 

Beside the high ridges of {poldiwa-vmg corn, 
And .through hazel-covexa where whistles the Jay. 

TJntiti rushing away with thrice-doubled speed, 

1 join a great river with burstings of glee, 
Which, shelring. along through its deep. muddy 

Flows grandly and silently toward the blunsea. 
^obwBLMqbbow. 



THE BOW OF RIBBON. 

A HUGUENOT STORY. 



j 'ome of my young readers will 

3 £ remember reading in their 

'. e. histories about the massacre 

s£ of St. Bartholomew and the 
fe Revocation of the Edict of 
K' Nantes. At that terrible 
'fflj Jf time many families who 

1 ' ?%&>**?: loved God and His Word 
and their religious liberty 
better than the things of this world, gave up 
their estates in their beloved France and fled 



to Ireland. One family, tome of whose 
descendants T knew very well, emigrated to 
Ireland. The son of the first refugees was 
born while his parents were journeying to 
Dublin. He grew up, -and married the 
daughter of an Irish clergyman, and had three 
very beautiful little girls ; their names were 
Alice, Rebecca, and Esther-Marie. These 
little girls were, of course^ very carefully 
brought up in the knowledge of the Lord and 
His holy Word, and their father ordered his 
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household according to it, and set an example 
to children and servants of strict obedience to 
the commandments of his God. Now you 
know that ene of the ten commandments (the 
eighth) is, * Tbou shalt not steal? and the 
tenth, ' Tbou sbalt not covet? On the strict 
keeping of .these two commandments hangs 
my. little story, which is quite true, children, 
and powerful in .result to. this day. 

At the .time of which I. speak (more than a 
hundred ^ycars- ago)*jbtte was a great trade in . 
silk manufactures carried on by the French 
refugees in i.part of Dublin still, called, as it 
WW , then, J tjbfi Liberties? Poplin and ribbon 
were, made :yery beautifully there ; andiarom a 
specimen I happen tp. posse s&o£rbrocaded silk, 
tinow of nothing to compute with it* -either 
h* w texture or beauty. However, the three 
littta»gi$l*|.J*earing their father, and his French 
friimcUWte&apeaking of the beautiful ribbon 
f*Qt$ryi*4sked him to be so gopd as. to .take 
.ittam<t&i .vbit &t> that they mighfe.jaee the 
French ribho*pw«avers at work. Thets/ather 
was. pleased -.to^atify them, and consented. 
So they wcrQraxiatly dressed in a way that 
little girls now. would laugh :aty in fine stuff 
slips and rounckieapsf^and in high spirits set 
off with, theifcifiD&er Jo the Liberties. They 
were muehiin^exested^ in the. beautiful work, 
and dazzled with the variety of colour and 
design wrought in the ribbon-looms. As they 
passed through the workshops, they saw some 
of the men rolling the ribbons for sale, and 
remarked that from, each piece of ribbon a 
defective piece at the end, called the fag, was 
cut off and thrown on the floor, to be swept out 
on Saturday evening. Some of these fag-ends 
(as they were called) were longer than others, 
and very bright and beautiful. 

One of the little girls thought what a very 
pretty bow for the front of her slip one of these 
cast-off ends would make ; and, like Achan of 
old in Joshua vii. 21, who saw, coveted, took, and 
bid the Babylonish garment, she picked up a 
very pretty piece of the ribbon, and put it in 
her pocket, saying nothing to her sisters. 

When she came home, she cleverly sewed 
it up into a bow for the bosom of her dress, 
and appeared with it at dinner that day. 
Instantly the watchful parents perceived an 



addition to her dress, which they had not 
given her, and immediately she was asked 
where she got it. Fortunately for herself, 
she told the truth, or else her punishment 
would have been more severe. 

\* My child,' said her father, c that bit of 
ribbon is in itself worthless ; but — // is not 
yours, and you have^no right to keep it. . Jam 
ashamed to have to confess^© my friend) Mon- 
sieur G— , that a child of. mine was capable 
of taking; anything that was not given her, 
but it mjast i>e restored to the right owner 
.at once; so come with me^mmediately after 
dinner, and give it back, and ask our friend's 
pardon for your fault, and we shall all ask 
God to pardon you, and -jo keep you from 
ever again taking any thing, that is not your 
own.' 

Dinner was soon over, and *fce little, girl 
hoped her father would forget about the 
going to the Liberties ; but not so ; seeing that 
she was not preparing to;obey him, he said, in 
a voice and with* a manner not to be mis- 
taken, * Ma file, depecbez vous,' 'Make, baste, 
my daughter.' And so she had to go. andjfjier 
father took her-by the hand and )e$ her^up 
to the, proprietor of the ribbon factory, ^^ 

' My friend,' he said,.' I ani sorry,. ^Q^pRave 
to trouble you again.to-day, but I £ave bjaiigKt 
my child to ask your pardon for having 
picked up this bit of ribbon on the floor to- 
day, and carried it home to make a knot for 
her dress.' 

' But, Monsieur R — ,' said his friend 'how 
gladly would I have given Mademoiselle R — 
and her little sisters as many pieces of gibbon 
as they chose!, .pray do.aljpw her to keep 
this one.' 

'Merci! merci!' (many thanks) 'Monsieur 
G — ,' replied the father; 'but,if this ribbon 
had been worth a guinea, it would have been 
the same — it was not birs; be so good as to 
take it from her hand, she is now ready to 
ask your pardon, and I hope she will never 
offend God again by taking anything not her 
own.' The little girl had to apologize hum- 
bly, in her own very good French and with 
many tears, and the lesson was never forgotten 
in the family or by their descendants. 

There is a terrible threat in Zechariah r. 



BOYS' ASPIRATIONS. 



3, 4, th« the curse of God should tntir into the I From such ■ curie may all my young readers 
faint if the tbitf, and consume lie stones tbtrtaf. \ be free. R-- R - T. 



i merry ohildran, it appears, 
from ox yean old to tan, 

sir wishes told for after yean, 
When they should all be men. 
bert a Railway- guard would be, 
ttid ' np to London 'go ; 
thing would do for Tom, but ho 
Must keep a wild-beast show ! 
Richard would rfehei hart untold. 

To Wealth Ma thoughts would cling ; 
Norman would wear a crown of gold, 

And call himself a king! 
Years paused like childhood's dreams away, 

Those boys to manhood grew ; 
And where are they, yon ask, to-day, 

And were their visions true P 
Robert, who wished to mind the bain, 

Now trains the mind instead, 
And works with earnest heart and brain 

That knowledge may be spread. 
Tom, who a wild -beast show would keep, 
Midst wilder mm is found. 



And from his lips, beyond the deep, 

They hear the 'Joyful sound.' 
Richard, who wished for riches gnat, 

Has failed so rich to be, 
But he has gained a blest estate, 

For ' rich in faith ' is he. 
Norman, who wished that he nugbi wear 

A king's imperial crown. 
Is happier now tbaa those who there 

E'en royalty's renown : 
He wears a crown, but 1 more bright 

Than earthly monarohl own, 
And, in the 'land of pure delight,' 

He sits upon a throne. 
O, better oft than childhood's dreams. 

The after-life appear*. 
And sweeter are the Broiling streams 

That flow through following years I 
Bnt better still is life at last, 

To those to whom 'tis given 
To find their brightest dreams an 

Amidst the buss of heaven. 
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'IN A MINUTE.' 
What do you think Johnny's birthday ( the poor little hedjrehoe it 

present was I A wheelbarrow. How 
rich he felt ! 

Some day* afterwards he went down to the 
pond to play, and began to wheel his hedge- 
hog in hit wheelbarrow. In a little while his 
sitter came to- him. 'Johnny,' the (aid, 
'mother wants you to go down the street for 
some fish.' * I don't want to.' ' But mother 
wants you. Come at once' ' In a minute,' 
streamed Johnny. That 'minute' washalf-an- 
hoar, and might have been longer, only 
Johnny tumbled over into the mud, wheel- 
barrow and alL 'O dear, dear!' he cried, look- 
ing at hit dirty clothes. Home he went now. 
Coming into the kitchen, he was ready to cry 
for fear of what hit mother would say. She 
did not say much, but washed him ami 
changed hit clothes, looking very tad all the 
time. 'Mother,' taid Johnny at last, * I am 
going to kill my hedgehog, because it wouldn't 
let me go down the ttreet for you.' 
'Doyonreally think,' askedhit mother, 'that oay nc was sorry. 



OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 



-TKIC UNINO CLOU OS. 



few days after the tor- 
row recorded in our last 
chapter had befallen the 
Douglases, when school 
was over, one afternoon, 
car and Ralph Young 
1 down to the wharf to 
t a new tail-boat lately 
built for the village squire. 

When they reached the wharf, they saw 
idle Tom Bums, hit brother Jamet, Ned 
Lister and old Joe Barnacle standing in high 
glee around a barrel. 

'What are those fellows about, Ralph?' 
asked Oscar. 

'Don't know. Perhaps old Joe Barnacle's 
drunk.' 
* Let's go and see.' 

' No, Oscar. I don't like those fellows. 
Let us give 'em a wide berth.' 



' Nonsense, Ralph. They won't hurt us 
Come, let's take a peep at 'em.' 

They found the boys eagerly watching Joe 
Barnacle, who was filling a tin can with gin, 
which he was drawing from the barrel 
through a straw that he had stuck into a 
gimlet-hole. 

'What are you about, Joe?' asked Oscar. 

' Jest drawin' a leetle uv the crittur. Won t 
yer lend a hand ? He, he, he ! ' 

' Come, let's go, Oscar,' whispered Ralph 
' Thots fellows are half-drunk now. Let's go 
and look at the yacht.' 

But the foolish boy hesitated. To Ralph's 
utter astonishment, he replied : 

' I never tasted a drop of gin in my life. I 
should like to know what it's like.' 

' Oscar Douglas, don't drink that gin,' 
pleaded Ralph. ' It's stolen gin. These fellows 
are thieve). Don't touch their plunder.' 



7» 
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Oscar stood with the can in his hand, as if 
irresolute. What he might have done I don't 
know, if another person had not come upon 
the scene at that moment. This was no 
other than the slim Nichelas Nettle, who 
suddenly snatched the can from the boy's 
hand, and sent it whirling over the dock into 
the water. 

'What did you do that for?' demanded 
Oscar, looking angrily at the queer figure 
before him. 

* To snatch you from the entrance of the 
drunkard's path/ replied Nicholas, with a 
soletnnity and force that made Oscar shrink 
and boW his head with shame. Then, fixing 
his flashing eyes upon him, he added, in- 
measured tones of sepulchral solemnity : 

* Touch not strong drink, 
But stop and think : 
Heaven above and hell below 
Cry, Stop and think I 
The cup is filled with pain and woe ; 
I beg you now, in accents slow, ' 

To stop and think 
Before you drink/ 

Having uttered these rhymes of faithful 
warning, the rhyming pedlar quickly departed 
with his usual shuffling step. 

When Oscar reached home that afternoon, 
he found his mother in great distress of mind. 
She had seen the owners of the Oscar, and 
learned that no doubt remained of her destruc- 
tion by fire on the Pacific Ocean. Portions of 
the ship had been found in one spot. The 
captain and crew might have been picked up 
at sea, or they might have perished by star- 
vation or drowning. To add to the weight 
of this terrible calamity, it appeared that 
Captain Douglas had invested his entire 
property, excepting his cottage home, in the 
cargo of his ship. Contrary to his former 
practice, he had insured nothing. 

' Thus you see, my dear boy,-' said Mrs. 
Douglas, as she finished her sad story, ' if your 
poor father should not be living, we are not 
only bereaved, but almost penniless. If he 
be living, as I still fondly hope he is, we are 
poor.' 

She then proceeded to tell. Oscar that she 
must make many unpleasant changes in their 



mariner of life. She would discharge Pris- 
cilla, and do without a servant. She would 
also take in sewing. It would also be need* 
ful, she said, for Oscar to leave school and go 
into a shop, where he might earn his own 
living, at least in part. 

Up to this point, the boy had listened with 
a sort of dreamy surprise to his mother's 
words; but when she spoke of his going into 
a shop, he started as if pierced by an arrow. 
To go to sea with his father, to become captain 
of a noble ship, had been the golden dream of 
his young life. But now his mother's words 
had suddenly dissolved his dreams, and crushed 
his cherished hopes. 

His mother, knowing his feelings, had 
spoken very tenderly. Till she mentioned 
the part Oscar was to act in future, the boy 
had caught the infection of her sorrow; had, 
indeed, tenderly stroked her pale cheek and 
mingled his tears with hers ; but when this 
idea burst upon him, he straightened himself, 
looked angrily, almost fiercely, at his mother, 
and demanded : 

* Did you say I must leave school and go into 
a shop?' 

* Yes, dear, I think that will be best, at least 
for the present.' 

* I tell you I won't do it.' 

' But, Oscar, dear, listen — ' 

€ I won't listen. You ought not to mention 
such a thing. I won't stand it. Fll run away 
to sea*first!' 

* Hush, hush, my dear boy — ' 

' I won't hush. I won't stay in this house 
either;' and with frowning brow, flashing 
eyes, closed lips, and clenched fists, the 
angry boy rushed out of the room into the 
garden. 

This display of selfish passion almost over- 
came the boy's distressed mother, and he had 
no sooner disappeared than, looking up to 
heaven with streaming eyes, she pressed her 
hand upon her heart, and exclaimed : 

' O, my Father, strengthen my poor heart 
to bear these trials ! ' 

Just then the plain face of Priscilla appeared 
in the doorway, wearing a somewhat troubled 
expression. 

* Come in, Priscilla. Shut the door, and 
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sit down.' Mrs. Douglas then repeated in 
substance what she had told Oscar concerning 
her need to retrench expenses. She closed 
by saying, with deep feeling : 

'I very much regret to part with you, 
Priscilla, but I canriot control these seemingly 
hard circumstances. Maybe when the captain 
comes home I shall be able to hire you 
again. 9 

These last words were spoken in a husky 
roice, and followed by a fresh flow of tears. 
Priscilla, moved by her mistress's grief, could 
not for the moment find words to reply. At 
last, after coughing to clear her throat, she 
said: 

'Yer needn't try tew git me a place, 
ma am. 

< Why not, Priscilla ? ' 

'I'm not goin' tew leave yer, ma'am. 
Never mind the wages. Pm not sich a 
persiminieus gal as keres more for her wages 
than for her missus. Pve lived with yer 
more'n twelve years, an' Pm goin' tew live 
with yer twelve years more.' 

So urgently did Priscilla plead for per- 
mission to remain at the cottage, that her 
mistress finally consented to retain her rather 
as a companion than a servant ; long enough, 
at least, to see what success would attend their 
joint efforts for self-support. 

Meantime, Rose had slipped out of doors in 
pursuit of her angry brother, vainly shouting 
€ Oscar, Oscar ! ' but had received no re- 
sponse. 

At last she caught a glimpse of Oscar's cap 
under the-4ftof of a little old open shed which 
stood against an evergreen hedge. Hastily 
running up to it, she found that Oscar had 



built up a barricade with old fence rails in 
front of the shed, and was preparing to lie 
down inside upon a few boughs which he 
had cut down for that purpose. As soon as 
he saw Rose, he angrily shouted : 

' You get out ! ' 

' Why, Oscar, what are you going to do in 
there ? ' replied Rose. 

'Pm going to sleep here. I won't go 
where mother is any more.' 

' The ugly bears will eat you if you sleep 
out here,' said Rose, opening her eyes wide 
with wonder as she gazed upon her foolish 
brother. 

1 Pooh ! who cares for bears ? I don't. 
Besides, there ain't any hereabouts.' 

' But s'pose it rains ?' 

' I don't care for the rain.' 

' But you'll get wet and die.' 

* I don't care.' 

'But mother will care. So shall I; and 
what will papa say when he comes home? 
Come, Oscar, do come in.' 

As Rose pleaded, she put her arm between 
the rails of Oscar's barricade, and patted his 
face with her little fat hand. Tears ran down 
her plump cheeks as she talked. Presently 
Oscar began to feel ashamed of his rude- 
ness to his mother and sister. Finally, he 
said: 

' Stand back a moment, Rosie dear. I'll 
show you some fun.' 

The prospect of fun pleased the little girl. 
She walked a few feet away. Then Oscar 
kicked the rails of his barricade,' and sent 
them down with a sudden crash which made 
Rose laugh and clap her hands. After this 
they went together into the cottage. 
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Towards the end of the wars of the Roses, k baby, destined to become a bishop, was born on a Leicester- 
shire farm. He grew up to be a Cambridge student, and then a village pastor, . King Henry VIII. 
appointed him to the see of Worcester, but his plain pulpit talk against the evils o£ the Church brought 
him to the Tower. Released by Edward VI., he was sent there again by Queen Mary. Jin, 1355, wjhen. an old 
man, he, with two others, was martyred, exclaiming, * We shall light such a candle in England as ahall never 
In put out.' ,, _. v 
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THE ORPHANS' MEETING. 



don't understand my morning 
text, nurse. Will you explain 
it to me, then I shall be able to 
remember it better? — "None 
of us liveth to himself."' 

'Ithink lean tell you a true 
story, Master Edgar, about a 
little girl your own age, who 
showed that she knew what 
that text meant. You have often heard mft 
speak of little Helen Wi] ton, whose mamma 
died when she was only eight years old. She 
became my Utile charge, and I tried to carry 
on the careful training of the dear mother 
who had gone to be with Jesus. Over the 
nursery mantel piece was your text, " None of 
us liveth 10 himself." One day T took up a 
country newspaper that had been left in the 
nursery, and was shocked to read of a sad 
accident that had happened to a cousin of 
mine whom I had not seen for some years. 
She had only recently lost her husband, and 
the paper stated that while sitting alone one 
evening her dress had caught lire, and she 
had been burned to death, leaving three 
young children. I resolved to write at once 
and enquire what had become of the poor 
orphans, but that very day my little charge 
was taken alarmingly ill, and for many 
anxious weeks my time was entirely occupied 
in waiting upon her. Some months passed 
before I was able to write and enquire about 
the little ones whose mother had met with 
so terrible an end. Helen, who was lying on 
the sofa, asked why I looked so tad while I 
wrote. And so I told her the painful story, 
and we talked of the dear children bereft of 
a father's care and a mother's love. 

* Very eagerly she looked out morning after 
morning for the postman's knock, till the 
longed-for answer to my letter arrived. It con- 
tained few particulars, but gave the informs- 
tien required. John, the eldest boy, had been 
admitted, through the interest of a friend, to 
Christ's Hospital in London ; Willie, the next 
in age, had been placed in a large Orphanage at 
Sleugli - r and the youngest, a sweet little girl 
about seven, had been adopted by two maiden 
aunts' at Reading. " Nurse, you must go and 



see the boys," was the dear child's remark 
when I read the letter to her, and she never 
rested till I had done so, though she was left 
alone many hours in consequence. The chil- 
dren became a frequent topic of conversation, 
and as Helen was confined to her couch most 
of the day for some months after our return, 
I was glad to find any subject of interest to 
beguile the time. Again and again we spoke of 
the elder boy in his strange -fashioned coat 
and yellow stockings, of the younger one at 
play in the beautiful grounds of the Orphanage, 
and of the qaiet life Ella must be living 
at Reading. By-and-by, however, Helen's 
strength gradually returned, and she was able 
to walk out. One day she noticed a large 
and beautiful doll's-house in the window of a 
toy-shop, and from that moment she longed 
to have it for her own. At last she ventured 
to ask her papa to buy it for her. He promised 
to ask the price, for Mr. Wilton was not rich, 
and the next day he told her that it would 
cost a great deal of money, but as she was a 
good girl and did not often ask for expensive 
toys, he would give it to her on her birthday. 
'After this frequent visits were paid to 
Edgware-road, and many a plan was formed 
with reference to the treasure so soon to be her 
own. On returning from one of these happy 
peeps at the doll's-house, we found a letter 
from Willie, saying what a long time it was 
since I had been to see him, and how sadly 
he missed his brother and sister. He said he 
had written once to ask his aunts if they 
would take Ella just for one day to Slough, 
but they had replied that it would cost too 
much money. I read the letter aloud, and 
noticed what a grave expression came over 
my darling's face, but she said nothing, only, 
resting her chin upon her hands, she looked 
towards the mantelpiece, and fixed her eyes 
upon the text hanging there. All the evening 
she was unusually quiet, and seemed im- 
patient for her papa's visit to the nursery 
and good-night kiss. No sooner did he appear 
at the door than she rushed towards him, 
dragged him to a scat, climbed upon, his 
knee, and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
whispered something ints his ear which evi- 
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dently surprised him. " But Helen, my 
darling, I thought you had set your mind 
upon it^ Won't it be a great disappointment ?" 
" Only a little just at first, perhaps, papa; and 
O, what a great joy the other will be to John 
and Willie and Ella ! O nurse, can you guess 
what it is I want papa to do? To let me 
spend the lot of money the doll's-house would 
cost, and bring those children here to meet 
each other on one of their holidays and be 
happy ! " I began to say, " No, no, indeed, my 
dear, that cannot be," but Mr. Wilton stopped 
me. " Nurse, my little girl must have her 
way in this matter, she is only doing what is 
right, and what her own dear mamma would 
have liked her to do, — thinking of others more 
than of herself. You can arrange all about 
the meeting to-morrow. And now, papa's own 
darling, good-night. May God bless you." 
Very quietly happy was the dear child the 
next morning as she sat beside me while I 



wrote the needful letters. After some trouble, 
arrangements were made for them to spend 
the next Saturday with Ella. The following 
morning the sun shone forth brightly, and 
breakfast over, the lktle girls stood hand 
clasped in hand watching for Willie, whose 
arrival was first expected. Before long one of 
the many passing omnibuses stopped, a bright- 
looking boy got out, peeped between the bars 
of the gate, and in a moment was in Ella's 
arms. 

'One hour later and the blue-coat boy 
hurried up the pathway, to be warmly greeted 
by his fond brother and long-separated sister. 
Helen ran upstairs, to hide the tears which 
sprang to her eyes through very joy. O, 
Master Edgar, I shall never forget that day, 
nor would you if you had been there and seen 
the happy meeting! Yes, Miss Helen knew 
the meaning of your morning text, " None of 
us liveth to himself." ' 



NATURE'S WHISPERS. 

II. THE BIRDIE'S TROUBLE. 




hy are you so silent, 
brother ? ' asked a young 
.5 wren of its next neigh- 
bour, as they lay to- 
gether in their com- 
fortable nest ; ' how is 
it that you hang your 
head, and no longer 
care to listen to our 
father's song, or look 
for our mother's com- 
ing?' 
* No wonder I am sorrowful/ said his little 
companion, ' no wonder I hang my head ; our 
father's song is sweet indeed, but I can no 
longer take pleasure in it ; it only reminds 
me more painfully of my own feeble twitters, 
so unlike bis glad, ringing notes ; and why 
should I rejoice at our mother's coming? it 
only shows me more clearly how dependent 
I am upon her for the very food I cat. O ! 
brothers and sisters, how our parents must 
despise us poor, helpless things, who are 
unable to pay back in the smallest way all 
the care they waste upon us.' 



The voice of the young bird ceased, while 
a sympathetic twitter was heard in the nest, 
and another of its little occupants was about 
to speak, when there was a slight sound, and 
a beautiful wren alighted on a branch at 
their side, her beak filled with tempting 
morsels for her offspring. Quick was she 
to perceive that all was not right with the 
little ones. The nestling, whose turn it was to 
be fed, opened his beak in silence for his 
meal, and the heart of the mother was not 
gladdened by the eager chirp of delight that 
generally hailed her coming. 

' My children,' she softly said, ' have you 
no welcome for me ? does the cold cast wind 
chill you? do you want your mother's wing? 
or have you grown tired of waiting for me ? ' 

( Mother,' said the little one who had first 
spoken, * 'tis not that we are cold or weary, 
our hearts are sad ; from earliest dawn, when 
the sun wakes and draws aside his curtains, 
to the time when he sinks behind yonder 
trees, you give yourself no rest, and it is the 
thought of us that keeps you thus ever on the 
wing, forgetful of weariness, as you bring us 
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our daily food ; and at night it is your first 
care to draw us beneath your wing, and shelter 
nt from the wind, O, mother! what are tee 
to yon that you take such pains for us? what 
can weak, helpless creatures as we arc do to 
reward you? Ah! why did we leave our 
egg-shells, to burden the love we cannot 
repay.' 

There was silence for a minute, while the 
•oft, bright eye of the mother rested, by turn, 
on each little inmate of the nest ; then softly 

'O, my birdies, my sweet nestlings, and 
so ibis is your trouble ! 'Tis true, as you say, 
that you are dependent on us, net only for 
your food and comfort, but for your very life ; 
but O, my little ones ! it seems to me that 
this very dependence is one of the strongest 
links that binds my heart to yours. As 1 fly 
abroad each day, I see many birds of fair and 
graceful forms, but in my eyes none are so 
lovely at the weak and helpless fledglings I 
leave in ray own warm nest; and many 
melodious tongs I hear waking the woodland 
echoes, but their very music seems to me 
harsh and full of discard when compared to 
my nestlings' feeble chirp of welcome. And 
when the tun sinks to his rest, and I gather 
my darlings beneath this wing, O ! I know 
not if the wind blows keen and bleak, for 
there glows in my heart a warmth that nothing 
can chill. But it will not always be to, my 
little ones ; the time will come when vou shall 



leave this nest, when you shall soar on strong 
and eager wing, and add your voices to 
Nature s choir, then you too shall learn that 
love knows no weariness, for to her labour 
is a pleasure and toil a joy.' And the mother 
turned her soft and tender eyes upon her 
treasures, until they returned her gaze with 
looks of trust and affection ; then the spread 
her warm wings over them, and they forgot 
their troubles as they nestled closely to her 
heart. 

Not far from the spot where the wren had 
built her nest, a young woman was walking 
alone j there were traces of care and sorrow 
on her brow. The fresh beauty of Nature 
in her holiday attire woke no answering smile 
upon her face, the songs of the birds seemed 
to fall unnoticed on her ear, and she scarcely 
glanced upon the flower-jewelled carpet at 
her feet. Weary at last, she sat down upon a 
bank, and began to murmur to herself words 
of sadness and discouragement, thatjarrcd with 
the universal peace of that Spring morning. 

'Ah,' the said, 'how could I ever dream 
that the God Who made this earth can love a 
weak, trembling creature like met how can 
He have any sympathy with mj sorrows, or 
understand the burdens that bow me down to 
the earth? Truly I strive to do His will; 
but, while others serve Him with free hearts 
and glad facet, I can but creep after Him in 
the dark, and hold Him with a trembling 
hand. O! no wonder He despises tervice 
such as mine ; no wonder 
that, with the angel hosts 
above, with Nature and 
her tongt of praise, with 
thousands of holy saints 
to do His will, He with- 
draws the light of His 
presence from the poor 
sinner whose strongest 
faith is so weak, and whose 
warmest love it to cold.' 
As she ceased, the wo- 
man dathed away a tear. 
But as she looked upon 
the beauty of that Spring 
morning, a somewhat 
more p aceful look stele 
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• So would 1/ returned Oscar; ' but I'm not 
going to do that. 9 

' Yes, you are.' 
' Who says so?' 

• Old Gruffy Transom. I heard him brag- 
ging that Captain Douglas's son was a-goin' 
to be his errand-boy.' 

Now, this Mr. Transom was a man whom 
the Win wood boys very much disliked. He 
was stiff and pompous, very much given to 
boasting about his honest dealing, and very 
liberal to such public charities as blazoned 
abroad the names of its donors. He was 
known to be a hard master to his shop-boys 
and others whom he employed. He was also 
very bluff in speech and manner, especially 
towards boys. In reality, he was a hypocrite ; 
and it may have been an undefined feeling of 
this sad fact which led the village young 
folks to dislike, almost hate him as they did. 

You will not, therefore, be surprised to 
learn that the idea of becoming errand-boy 
to ' old Gruffy Transom,' as Edward put the 
case, galled Oscar sorely. It was, indeed, 
like putting the last straw upon the back of 
an overloaded camel. Hence he looked 
fiercely at Edward, ground his teeth together, 
and, in his bitterest tone, replied : 

' I'll run away to sea before I'll work for 
that old stick ! ' 

' Bravo, bravo ! That's the kind o' talk I 
like to hear; and I'll tell you something 
you'll like to hear.' 

Lister, speaking in low tones, proceeded to 
tell Oscar that he was tired of a humdrum 
life at home. He longed for freedom. He 
meant to have a good time out in the world. 
His father was too strict, and he didn't mean 
to stand it any longer. Said he : 

' The long and short of the matter is, I'm 
going to cut and run to-morrow mornin'.' 

' To-morrow morning?' cried Oscar, start- 
ing at being brought so near an evil deed. 
'What, so soon?' 

' Yes, so soon ! I heard Joe Barnacle say 

there's a ship short o' hands down at . 

She's waiting to sail, and I'm going to ship 
aboard ofher. What d'ye say to going with me? ' 

' I'll go ! ' replied Oscar, with passionate 
haste. 



So these two foolish boys decided to start 
the next morning directly after breakfast. As 
Oscar always took his lunch to school, he 
would not be expected home until evening. 
Lister said his folks wouldn't trouble them- 
selves about him until bedtime. Thus they 
would have a whole day to get to the city and 
to find a vessel. The distance was only about 
twelve miles. 

The next morning Oscar contrived to tie 
up a small bundle of clothing, and to lower 
it, by means of his kite-string, from his window 
to the ground. Slipping downstairs very early, 
he stole out of the house, and carried his 
bundle to a hiding-place near the edge of the 
cliff. After breakfast he took his lunch-basket 
and hurried off, as if wishing to join his 
schoolmates for an hour's sport before nine 
o'clock. 

Ned was waiting for him, and the two set 
out briskly. As they walked on, Lister began 
to boast of his shameful practices, and of what 
he meant to do as soon as he could earn some 
money. The pictures he drew in his rough 
way fairly shocked Oscar ; and, after listening 
to him for an hour or more, he shrunk from 
him with undisguised disgust. 

In running away, he had not meant to 
become vile, but only to realize a romantic 
dream. Now, for the first time, he saw 
that he had made a false step. He had 
entered on a road which led downward. 
His own self-respect began to protest against 
his continuance in his intended flight. His 
conscience spoke next, and told him how 
disobedient and ungrateful he was. 

He was, indeed, beginning to debate with 
himself the question of quitting Ned, and 
returning to Winwood, when suddenly, as 
they were passing a point of rocks, Lister 
grasped his arm nervously, and shouted : 

' Oscar, Oscar, come here ! Run up into 
this nook. Quick, quick ! Nick Nettle's 
coming. I caught sight of him just beyond 
the rocks. Keep still !' 

An hour before, this news would have dis- 
turbed Oscar as much as it evidently did 
young Lister. But now, with his changed 
feelings, it pleased hhn. He knew Nicholas 
was his friend, and would help him to get 
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away from his companion, should he be in- 
clined to hinder his return, as he was very 
likely to do. 

Very soon he heard the light click, click 
of Long Beard's small feet on the stones. His 
heart beat high with joyful expectation, when 
he was startled by the low, savage growl of a 
dog. Looking down, he saw a black, fierce 
dog in the act of ascending the narrow nook 
in which he lay. Lister jumped up, and ran 
towards the top of the rocks. Oscar 
screamed : 

' Nick, Nick, call off" your dog ! ' 

' Down, down, Bruno ! ' cried Nicholas. 
The well-trained animal obeyed his master 
in-stantly, and when Nicholas perceived at 
whom the creature had flown, he added : 

'Come here, Bruno. Shame on you, sir, 
that you didn't know your master's friend.' 

At the same moment Nicholas asked : 

'What are you doing here, my boy? 
Hunting squirrels, eh ?' 

* No,' replied Oscar, while a deep blush 



overspread his handsome features ; 'I was run- 
ning away, but now I'm going back with you.* 

Thus saying, he ran down from his hiding- 
place, and, bursting into tears, gave his hand 
to the pedlar, sobbing and weeping. 

Nicholas was puzzled ; but he pressed the 
boy's hand warmly, put an arm round him, 
folded him to his bosom, and waited until the 
first great burst of grief was over. Then 
leading him to his little wagon, he made him 
get in, saying, as he helped him up : 

' There, never mind talking yet. Tell me 
by-and-by.' 

The donkey was beginning to move slowly 
when a stone fell with a sharp thump on the 
pedlar's back. 

Nicholas looked over his shoulder to see 
who had hurled the stone. He was not long 
in doubt on that point, for young Lister 
shouted from the top of the bluff as he threw 
a second one : 

' Go home to your mammy, you coward ! 
Fm going to be free.' 
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THE ARTI 

ir EDwiNLANDSEER,our greatest 
animal painter, not only loved 
all animals, but possessed a 
remarkable power over them. 
Dogs especially seemed always 
to be fascinated by him : 
a look would be the signal for any dog to run 
towards him, and often he found it difficult 
to get rid of his demonstrative friends, who 
would frisk and gambol about him, reading 
the kindly expression of his face to mean 
'Yes,' even when his lips said 'No.' 'How 
is it,' a lady once asked the artist, ' that you 
exercise such a subjugating and controlling 
power over dogs ? ' ' By peeping into their 
hearts} was. his reply. 

A little white terrier, whom Sir Edwin 
frequently saw at a shop where he bought 
his colours, always greeted him with extrav- 
agant demonstrations of affection ; and seeing 
that his customer, too, was really fond of the 
dog, the shopkeeper made a present of him 
to the artist*. Tiney, as he was called, at 
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once became at home in his new quarters, 
and soon learned to obey his kind master. He 
would take the newspaper up to his bed- 
room every morning, and also carry up his 
boots. He had to learn, too, to treat the 
family cats with proper respect, though to all 
other members of the feline tribe he showed 
true canine animosity. 

During the last four years of the artist's 
life, little Tiney was his constant companion, 
and the faithful creature would lie at his feet 
for hours together during his last illness. 
When his master died, poor Tiney was incon- 
solable ; and for weeks afterwards roamed 
restlessly about the house in a most touching 
state of dejection. Afterwards Sir Edwin 
Landseer's sisters took care of the dog, and 
he was very happy with them. Yet still they 
often thought that he missed his master, for 
every now and then the dog would be seen 
mournfully sniffing round the legs of the chairs 
and tables, evidently in search of the kind 
patron whom he would never see again. 

E. 
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ANNIE'S ADVENTURE. 




bs J it was certainly very nice up 
in the old apple-tree, and Annie 
had made herself comfortable, 
and had enticed pussy to come 
and help her to be happy, 
n* -• "*w * Pussy's part of the entertain- 
ment was to stretch out her dainty, velvety 
paw, and play with the branch Annie held 
out to her. Then there were the apples all 
rotind, beautiful apples red and yellow, some 
quite golden. Two or three looked so beautiful 
with the sunlight streaming on to them that 
Annie could not help picking them and keep- 
ing them to show to Auntie. 

This was little Annie's first visit to the 
country, and golden apples growing on the 
trees were new things to her. Her own 
home was far away in a smoky, dirty, manu- 
facturing town, and she had only come to 
stay with this farmer-uncle for a few weeks, 
to try if the change and the fresh country air 
would not bring a little more colour into her 
pale cheeks. The only drawback to Annie's 
happiness was her home-sickness. She cer- 
tainly did feel very lonely sometimes; and 
kind and good as uncles and aunts may be, 
we all know they cannot be father and 
mother. Often and often Annie longed for 
her brothers too. ' Ah ! ' she thought to her- 
self this afternoon, ' I would not mind Jack's 
teasing if only I had him here to talk to.' 
And from Jack her thoughts wandered to 
Charlie, and then to the new baby, and she 
wondered how dear mother was getting on 
without her help. The tears were just about 
to fall, when her sharp little ears heard foot- 
steps approaching through the long grass in 
the orchard. Another moment and some- 
thing was thrown up into the tree. It did 
not touch her, but it struck a bough near her, 
and a shower of the bright bonny apples fell. 
In alarm Annie called, * O, Uncle Ted, I am 
up here ! ' There was no answer for a 
moment, and then a voice — not Uncle Ted's, 
surely — said, 'All right, my dear, sit still, 
and I will not hurt you.' 'That is not 
uncle,' Annie thought to herself, but she said 
nothing aloud. She began to get down from 



her high perch as quickly and as quietly as 
she could. But before she could reach the 
next branch, she was stopped. ' Ah ! miss, 
is that your game,' said the rough voice ; 'you 
stop where you are, or I'll make you.' Lean- 
ing forward at the risk of falling, she could 
see three or four rough lads with sticks 
.beneath the tree, and the thought flashed 
across her mind, 'They are going to steal 
uncle's apples.' 

' Now then, miss, if you'll promise not to 
tell, you shall come down and go home none 
the worse, but if you won't, we shall just cut 
off this lowermost branch and you can't get 
down at all.' 

' Uncle will be very angry/ said the poor 
little girl, beginning to cry. 

' Much we care for his anger ; we shall be 
far away by the time he finds you. P'raps 
you never heard talk o' gipsies ? ' 

Annie had, though, and turned paler as she 
thought oiwhat she had heard. ' Don't you know 
it is wrong to steal ? * she asked tremblingly. 

' Wrong or not/ said the kd fiercely, ' we 
mean to have some apples, and you know 
just what you have to promise.' 

Annie dreaded staying in the orchard 
through the long dark hours of the night, 
and then the thought came, ' Perhaps I had 
better promise.' But though only a little 
girl, she had very strict ideas of right and 
wrong, and she thought it would be like act- 
ing a lie to say she would not tell. And 
acting a lie is as bad as telling one. So in 
another minute she said bravely, 'I cannot 
promise any such thing,' and her last hope 
went as the cruel boys with their united 
strength broke off the lowest branch. An 
active country boy might have thought nothing 
of the jump, but to Annie it was simply 
impossible. So with a shudder she heard 
them shaking the trees around her, and 
gathering up the apples. So lonely did she 
feel that she was almost sorry when she heard 
their mocking ' good-evening,' and then their 
footsteps growing fainter and fainter as they 
left the place. 

' Alone ! Yes, all alone here — so far from 
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the house, and uncle and aunt won't think of 
looking here for me ; and — I am not alone,' 
thought Annie, 'Jesus is here;' and in a 
moment she offered up her little prayer to 
the Gentle Shepherd: 'Dear Lord Jesus, T 
am only one of Thy little lambs here by my- 
self; I can't get down, so please take care 
of me, and let uncle find me.' She almost 
lost her balance as she finished, for a rustling 
in the tree made her start. But it was only 
poor pussy come back again, and you may 
be sure she had a warm welcome. ' Come 
to me, darling,' she whispered ; for it was so 
still, and the shadows were growing so long 
and dark, that Annie was frightened almost 
at the sound of her own voice. But as pussy 
came and rubbed herself against her, purring 
and seeming quite to understand, the little 
girl felt comforted, and with one arm twined 
round the tree and the other holding pussy, 
she fell asleep. But the Good Shepherd was 
watching and answering her prayer. If she 
had slept long up there she must have loosed 
her hold and fallen ; but in a very few 
minutes from the time his little niece's eyes 
closed, Uncle Ted's arms were round her. 

Pussy heard some one coming, and being 
tired of her unusual quarters, jumped down 
and ran mewing to the good farmer, who was 
getting quite anxious about Annie. He 
stared, as well he might, at the broken tree. 



But pussy had not finished her work yet. 
She seemed so distressed, and mewed so 
pitifully, that at last Uncle Ted's eyes were 
directed to the right spot ; and in lest time 
than I can tell you, Annie's troubles were 
over as she was carried in those strong arms 
to the house. She did not really wake till 
she was fairly before the big kitchen fire, 
then her first words were, 'God took care 
of me.' She told uncle and aunt her ad- 
venture, and pleaded so earnestly that they 
would not try to find the thieves, 'because 
they were such poor, ragged boys,' that uncle 
could not refuse. 

It was not very long after this that Annie's 
visit to the country ended, and she went 
home to her mother, her father, and her dear 
little brothers. 

Before she left, her uncle gave her a beau- 
tifully illuminated text to remind her of her 
visit to Rlmfield Farm. Would you like to 
know the words he had chosen ? I will tell 
you, for they are very beautiful, and they arc 
for you as much as for little Annie : ' The 
Lord is thy Keeper* And Annie, while 
telling her story to Jack and Charlie, did 
not forget to add reverently, 'It was God, 
you see, Who took care of me, and I 
believe now He always will if we ask 
Him.' 

Beechholme. 
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V. A BAD-TEMPERED MAN. 




ll my little readers know what 
bad tempers are, and I expect 
all of you have felt them. Even 
grown-up Christians sometimes 
find it hard work to rule their 
own spirits. Some children are very quick- 
tempered. If they are provoked ever so 
little, they fly into a passion. I knew a girl 
who was so passionate that her playfellows 
used to call her 'spitfire.' I knew another 
little girl who, if anything vexed her, would 
begin to stamp and scream, and get so excited 
that she nearly made herself ill. And I re- 
member a boy who often got angry, and then 
he would clench his fists and beat his own 



head as hard as he could. Don't vou think 
they were all very silly ? 

But passionate people do worse than silly 
things. If they hurt only themselves it would 
not matter so much, though, of course, it 
would still be wicked to give way to passion ; 
but angry persons often do mischief toothers. 
The other day I was watching a lot of con- 
victs at work, and I noticed one quite young- 
looking man, hardly more than a boy, among 
them. I asked afterwards what he had been 
sent to prison for. I was told that he and 
another boy got quarrelling ; from words they 
came to blows, and at last the youth I saw in 
a convict's dress and doing convict's work, 
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snatched up a knife and scabbed the other 
lid. The boy died of his wound, and the 
one who struck him escaped being hanged for 
murder only because he was so young. But 
he has to spend many years in gaol, and he 
has committed a terrible crime. I read some- 
where when I was a boy, but it is so long ago 
that I cannot remember where, a story about 
two brother) who began to quarrel while they 
were standing at the top of a church-tower. 
They took to fighting, and one brother knocked 
the other right over the parapet, and he was 
killed in an instant. Do you think the bro- 
ther who struck the fatal blow would ever 
forgive himself so long as he lived r Passionate 
people can never be sure that they will not 



do a deed in a moment which will make them 
grieve for a very long time. And quick- 
tempered children should try to conquer 
their temper before it grows too strong for 
them. Did you ever see a su/iy child? I 
have seen several, and I don't care if I never 
see another. I don't like to see one whom 
God meant to be bright and happy and 
agreeable, with a gloomy, scowling face, keep- 
ing aloof from his or her companions, and 
not answering questions at all, or else as 
shortly and rudely as possible. Sulky people 
are always miserable themselves, and they 
make everybody about them uncomfortable. 
That is one reason why everybody dislikes 
sulky people. Sometimes sulkiness lasts a 
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long while. The two sulkiest people I ever 
met were grown-up ; but I expect they learnt 
to b: sulky when they were children. One 
was a servant in a house. She would go for 
days together and eat scarcely anything. She 
would not speak unless she could not 
help it, and then as curtly as she dared. 
If the children she generally played with 
came near her, she would shake them 
off so crossly that they wondered what could 
be the matter with her, and her face looked 
so black that it seemed quite ugly. The 
other was a man with whom I had to do 
business now and then. Sometimes he would 
be so cheerful that it was a pleasure to talk 
to him; and sometimes he would seem so 
sulky and unhappy that it made me miserable 
to look at him, much more to talk to him, 
and I used to get out of his way as soon as 
ever I could. If you want to be liked and 
loved, never be sulky. 

Worse than an angry or sulky temper is 
a revengeful one. Some people do not know 
how to forgive and forget. They nurse their 
anger till they can find a good chance to show 
it, then they do the most malicious thing in 
their power. Revenge is a great sin ; for God 
has said, c Avenge not yourselves.... Vengeance 
is Mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord.' When 
I was at school, a big boy saw one of the boys 
lower in the school doing something very 
wrong. He tried to stop him, and while he 
was trying a master saw the affair, and the 
naughty boy was punished. He made up his 
mind he would be revenged. One day he 
and I were standing together in the play- 
ground, and we saw the bigger boy walking 
behind a low hedge so that he could not see us. 
The lad by me picked up a sharp stone and 
threw it with all his might at his enemy. 
But he missed his aim, and struck another lad 
near him and cut open his ear. The lad who 
was hurt was one of the best friends the boy 
that threw the stone had. You may guess 
how serry he was when he saw what he had 
done. The boy that threw the stone is dead 
now ; the boy who was cut is now a Missionary 



in Australia. He never knew who threw the 
stone, but I expect he bears the mark of it to 
this day. 

But it is quite time I said something to you 
about the Picture. You will easily guess that 
the man sitting on a throne, with a crown on 
his head, is a king. And if you look at his 
face, you will even more easily guess that he 
is in a very bad temper indeed. Can any one 
tell me his nane? Yes, Saul. The young 
man standing by him is his son Jonathan. He 
looks sorry for his father ; does he not ? And 
well he may, for King Saul is as miserable 
as possible. The youth in front, playing the 
harp, is David. He could play very sweetly, 
and when Saul's sulkiness deepened almost 
into madness, David's music could bring him 
to himself again. Saul was passionate and 
revengeful at times, and then David could 
do nothing for him ; indeed, his own life was 
in danger. Perhaps he used to sing some of 
the psalms which are now in the Bible; 
perhaps some psalms that have never been 
printed; or perhaps he only played sweet 
tunes. Anyhow, the music drove Saul's surly, 
sulky, evil temper away. When we are 
tempted to bad tempers, music will not always 
help us, ner can we have it just when we 
want it. But suppose instead of sweet music - 
we try sweet thoughts. Do you ask what 
about ? Well, try these, and as many more as 
you can find (I could name many more if 
my paper were big enough to put them all 
down) :' 

1. Thoughts of Jesus: how gentle and 
meek He was ; and how pleased He is when 
we try to be like Him. 

2. Thoughts of God : how ready He is to 
aid us to rule our spirits if we ask Him. 

3. Thoughts of father and mother : how 
glad they will be if we try to keep from 
passion and sulkiness and revenge. 

4. Thoughts of the kindnesses those with 
whom we are angry have shown us before 
they vexed us. 

5. Thoughts of bow little children should 
love each other. 



THE BOY "WHO USED HIS 
T daresay all my little readers have seen a | 
kettle boiling over, and watched the steam ; 
puffing out at the spout and lid. That is one | 
of the commonest sights of household life. 
You may see it every afternoon about tea- 
time if you go into the kitchen. Well, you 
think there is nothing wonderful in that. 
You don't care to shut up your story-book 
and run into the kitchen to see the kettle. 



EYES. 
There was once a boy who would sit 
quite still by his aunt's old-fashioned grate 
long time, day after day, just \ 
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kettle. Once when the 
:r lifted the lid he tried to force 
h a spoon, and scalded his arm 
am. His aunt came up and boxed 
■Ja'mes Waw,' said she, angrily, 
foolish, idle boy you are ! How can 



you waste so much time in this way over the 
kettle. Why don't you play like other boys ? 
Run away.' James walked slowly off, think- 
ing all the while not about his scalded arm, 
nor his scolding aunt, but reflecting on the 
wonderful power of steam. 

He was not wasting time by using hia eyes 
and brains in this way. For his observations 
and reflections were the first step to an in- 



vention which has made his name one of the 
most famous in our country's annals, and 
Opened a new era in the history of civilization. 
If any of you older boya have read that 
cellent book called Self Help, which tells the 
story of Jamea Watt and many other boys 
who thought for and helped themselves, you 
will know which invention. 

E.G. 



WHY LOUIE WASN'T AFRAID. 



* A/T AMMA >' > a 'd little Louie one day, when 
she lay pale and sick in her little bed, 
' what if our Father in heaven should send 
for me? Will you go, too, and see Jesus?' 

' If our Father should send for me, too, 
Louie.' 



a I go v 



' But if He should send for i 
should be afraid to go. How c 
out my mamma?' 

' Louie, dear,' said the mother, trying t 
hide her tears, ' Jesus will be close beside yea 
all the time, and He will take you where you 
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will never feel afraid or lonely, and there you 

will wait for mamma. 9 

'And shall we have a home there ? ' 
' Yes, dear ; a home for ever and ever.' 
' Then if Jesus comes I shall not be afraid, 



said the child ;' and the next morning sht 
looked up with a bright smile and said, 'Jesus 
has come, mamma.' And so she went home 
not at all afraid. 



'OUR LION.' 

A TRUE STORY FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 




ur Lion was not a wonder- 
ful tamed lion, or a great 
dog, but a fine little boy 
about three years old. Every- 
one who saw Hal said what 
a beautiful child he was, 
with his long, flowing hair 
and bright blue eyes and 
sturdy figure. He had a 
very warm, loving heart, 
too, and often he would throw his arms round 
our necks and say, ' I love you — there ! ' He 
evidently thought that to love any one was the 
greatest pleasure he could confer on them. 
He was a good-natured little fellow, and would 
willingly share toys or sweetmeats with any 
little friend. But — he had a very hasty temper, 
we who loved him best could not deny this ; 
he was so fiery and loving, so hot-tempered yet 
generous, that he earned for himself the name 
that heads our story, ' Our Lion.' If you had 
ever seen him tossing his mane in boisterous 
play, or when angry, frowning under its thick 
fringe, and stamping his feet, you would have 
thought the name very suitable. But these angry 
tempers were very sad to see in our darling boy. 
I will tell you what happened through them. 
One day his mother had taken him to 
see some little friends who lived near. ' Our 
Lion' was delighted to go, and he looked 
quite handsome in his rough navy-blue coat, 
and round sailor hat ; his little friends were 
all glad to see him, and they began to play to- 
gether pleasantly enough in the nursery. There 
were plenty of toys, — balls, dolls, skittles, 



bats, besides a splendid large rocking-horse. 
c Our Lion ' chose the bat and ball. For a time 
all went merrily, until Harold, another fiery 
little fellow, wanted the bat. Now Hal, in 
spite of his usual good-nature, was not willing 
to give it up ; he didn't see the reason why;' 
so when bold little Harold tried to pull it 
from him, his face grew scarlet, his eyes 
flashed, and he struck him a blow on the 
forehead with the bat he held so tightly. 
Fortunately the bat was a little one, and the 
hand that wielded it not very strong, but the 
blow made Harold shriek loudly, and brought 
us all to the spot. There stood our naughty 
' Lion,' still grasping the bat, his blue eyes 
full of tears, while poor Harold, with a nasty 
mark on his forehead, was weeping copiously. 
Of course Hal's mamma was very grieved, 
and Hal very penitent and ashamed ; but all 
his sweet kisses, bestowed most freely on the 
little bruised forehead, would not take away 
the ugly black mark his naughty temper had 
caused. c Kissing can't cure it, Hal,' his mother 
said to her repentant little son after he had 
given at least a score. But Harold was just 
as ready to forgive as Hal was to kiss, ' so 
they kissed and were friends.' But our little 
boy was not allowed to play any more that 
day. When they reached home, his mother 
talked very tenderly to him, and told him he 
would grieve his Father in heaven as well 
as his mother if he did such naughty things 
again. And ' Our Lion ' listened earnestly to 
every word ; best of all, he has never struck a 
little boy since. Aid. 



Key to Puzzle Page. — no. v. — gustavus adolphus, king of sweden. 

Thb noble king of Sweden, who was a *ter of hope to the Protestants in the Thirty Tears' War, mounted the 
throne at seventeen. He many times defeated the Roman Catholic General, and delivered eitie* which were 
under tiege. Before his last buttle, at Lutzen, in 1632, his troops were tinging and praying. The Jleld was 
won, but the lion-hearted leader's horse fell under him. Beoeiving a shot in the back, he was dragged in the 
ttirrup and died. 
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HOW'OLD SLOW-STUMPS' BECAME A CRICKETER. 
T was towards the end of 

1 July, on a day of glorious 
sunshine, that Dr. Hain- 
leigh's ' Academy' broke 
up for the Midsummer 
holidays. To those who 



know anything about boys, 
it is needless to describe the 

scene of bustle and uproar 
that this very respectable 
establishment presented on 
at eventful morning, as each 
stalment of boys and boxes de- 
parted for the nearest railway- 
station. But one spectator of this scene was 
invisible, ac.Jeast to those outside. This was 
Tom Barton, the boy from India, who, having 
no friends in England, was obliged to spend 
his holidays at school. Poor Tom 1 he did 
indeed present a forlorn aspect as he sat by 
the open window of his little room, watching 
the omnibus laden with merry boys drive 
rapidly away. Tears blurred out sunshine 
and 'green trees as he saw the coach turn the 
corner and disappear from sight. Tears ! 
although Tom was nearly fourteen. Even the 
song of his little canary above his head seemed 
to. have a melancholy tone in it to the ears of 
the boy as he flung himself drearily in an 
casy-rchair. Tom was certainly no hero, and 
was much given to moping. This might have 
been on account of his delicate health ; for, 
without having any real .ailment, the boy was 
not. strong. 

. This delicacy was partly due to his having y. 
remained so long in the hot, wasting climate ■ 
'of, India. Tom Barton was not a lively or 
,iven interesting boy; and his sallow, .-com-, 
piemen, indolent habits, andjoft, slow-way of 
speaking, kai.Lgaijied for, him at school the 
^'flattering and^Bneuphonious nickname of. 
,'Old Slpw-stumpS;' It was, no wonder that 
Dn Hainlcigh's heart 'sant a little at the task 
of malting such a hoy-even .moderately happy 
during thi>' leng -Midsummer vacation. But 
•the gosd doctor was determined to do what 
'Se could to lessen the boy's sense of lonelifc! 
neas. The next morning after breakfast,) ■ 
when Tom was sauntering. ahwjU the .ga«ifin 



in his usual listless fashion, the doctor went 
up to him, clapped him on the shoulder, aid 
said in a brisk voice, • Now, Tom, my boy, 
what do you mean to do with yourself these 
holidays, eh ? ' Tom shrank back a little, as 
if the doctor's hearty manner was too much 
for him, and answered in drawling tones, 
'I really have not thought about it, Sir.' 
' Haven't thought about it, eh? well, it's 
time you began to, isn't it I Don't drone away 
your time in such a style that at the end of the 
vacation you will feel you have neither worked 
nor played.' To this ' Old Slow-stumps ' 
made no reply, but gazed across the sunny 
garden more vacantly than was his wont. 
' Now, look here, Barton,' added the doctor, 
laying his hand on Tom's shoulder, and so 
compelling the boy's attention ; ' I really 
want you to enjoy these holidays, although, 
unfortunately, you will not have the advan- 
tages of most boys. Now, between us, can't 
we hit on some plan to interest .and amuse 
you ? ' The boy's pale face flushed at the 
thought of his master being interested in his 
amusement. 

' Thank you, Sir, very much indeed ; but 
I really don't know of anything. I dare say 
I shall get on well enough; don't trouble 
about me, Sir.' And theft a sudden thought 
of the far-off Indian noun came into the 
boy's mind, and his eyes slowly filled with 
tears. Seeing which, Dr. Hainleigb locied 
another way, but continued in a cheery 

e see, didn't I'ipy a bat and'bali in 
your room, just now? dqp't you play cricket?' 
j ' I used to play * little, Sir ; bat I'm not a 
good ■ eric keteri'*nd Lib* boys say 1 am no 
stupid $rm ^Bft^e."-.^: .J^r. 

, * Ah, well, supnoaeyon jhovrrfctm that they 
are all wrong^and that ypu can'Splay as wrihu 
anyjjf themX. Make them utility thcirrWords, 
my lad, sod I wittherpywSvMJ' The doctonio 
e vidently 'meant- wlisst'tit: sJudfthat his earnest- 
ncss. begwn .to** the boy's- sluggish natural' 

'Itwiuld be a good thUg to show fhent I 
eoaldtbowl, after all-;' he-skid, almost- eagerly ; 
.-'.I should have plentyHfii^tiniei-to .praam i up 
before, they came fcafj|*# ^.a«#** 
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' Of course you would/ answered his master, 
delighted at the success of his scheme. 

* Ah, but I can't practise cricket by myself, 
Sir,' said Tom, with returning melancholy ; 
'and there is no one to take sides, no one even 
to throw the ball.' 

'I think we can manage that difficulty/ 
said the doctor ; ' there's Bill, the gardener's 
boy, he is a decent lad, and his elder brother, 
Joe. Joe, I hear, is a splendid cricketer ; and 
yet such> a good-natured fellow that he would 
not mind taking a turn with a raw hand like 
you. And sometimes when you are hard up 
I'll take a bat with you myself.' 

' You, Sir ! ' cried Tom, with a look of real 
delight and admiration. 

' Yes, to be sure ; it would remind me of 
the days when I was a schoolboy myself.' 

' Thank you, Sir ; I'm sure it's very good 
of you,' said the grateful boy, as the doctor 
turned to go into the house. 

Jf practice really makes perfect, then ought 
there to have been no doubt of * Old Slow- 
stumps ' making a good cricketer. In the dew 
of the early morning, with the much-enduring 
Bill, in ' the broiling afternoons and in the 
cool of i the i evening whenever Tom could 
get a partner, bowling and batting went on 
most vigorously. To be determined to be a 
good cricketer is not a very high aim, but the 
doctor felt that to get Tom to be in earnest 
about anything was a very good thing. The 
long Midsummer days rolled by, and the 
morning came for the reopening of school. 

The night before, Tom Barton had privately 
told Bill that the holidays had seemed quite 
short, and that he meant to show the boys a 
thing or two about cricket when they came 
back. It so happened that one of the best 
bowlers in the school had hot returned, and 
on the first half-holiday there was some 
debate as to who should fill his place. In the 
midst of the talk, 'Old Slow-stumps' came up,* 
and after listening for a few minutes said 



quietly, 'Shall I try. and take Lindsay's 
place ?' There was a roar at this modest re- 
quest that might have • stag ge r ed a bolder 
heart than Tom Barton's. ' Well done, " Old 
Slow-stumps," that's one for you, Tommy.' 
' Three cheers for the new captain. 9 These and 
other like remarks greeted him. But Tom 
held his ground, and quietly explained matters. 
At that moment, not quite by chance, the 
doctor himself passed by. 

' Well, my lads, what's it all about, eh ? 
you want some one to fill Lindsay's place? 
Why not take Tom Barton ? not at all a bad 
hand at bowling, I have played with him 
myself;' and the doctor strolled on, but his 
words stayed behind. 

'The doctor knows what good bowling 
means, so let's give "Old Slow-stumps" a 
chance. Come along " Old Slow-stumps," my 
boy,' and with this not very flattering invi- 
tation Tom Barton was swept along with 
the crowd of boys to the cricket-ground. 
This was a splendid square of turf on the 
edge of the common. Sides were taken and 
the game commenced. It was an anxious 
moment for Tom; but the wickets began 
to fall amidst the cheers of the boys on Tom's 
side. 

In a short time they saw their opponents 
leave the field fairly beaten, while M Old Slow- 
stumps," glowing with exercise and triumph, 
received the hearty congratulations of the 
club. That was a marked day in Tom Bar- 
ton's life. The honest praise of his school- 
fellows set his blood tingling in a new and 
healthful fashion. He was stimulated to try 
if there were not a few other things in the 
world worth mastering beside crieket. You 
may guess what the result would be. Tom 
Barton is now a man, doing a man's work in 
the world, nobly and well ; but he has not 
forgotten and never will, forget his first real 
game of cricket. Aid. 
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an you believe, children, that in this 
free country of ours* there was once a 
time when a poor man's life was 



counted less valuable than the life of a bird ? 
Yet such was the case in .the reigna^of our 
Norman sovereigns, whcifc'to kill i few hawk 
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in considered it greater crime thin to murder 
■ Saxon clave. 

Our Saxon ancestors themselves were very 
fond of the pursuit of hawking, which is one 



of the very oldest field-sports ; but after the 
Norman Conquest only the nobility w 
allowed to keep hawks, as all birds of the 
falcon class — including the falcon, goa-hawk, 
sparrow- hawk, 
and some others 
—were called. 
When, in the 
reign of John, 
this privilege 
was extended 
to all freemen, 
it was only s 
doubtful bene- 
fit, for the price 
of one of these 
birds was en 

expense of 
feeding and 
training very 
grot. But 
hawking was 
'all the rage* 
then, as we 
should say, and 
in the olden 

were willing to 
spend a large 

money for the 
sake of follow- 
ing the fashion. 
These birds 
are among the 
most destruc- 
tive and rapa- 
cious of birds 
of prey, and to 
tame them re- 
quired not only 
a great expen- 
diture of time, 
skill and pa- 
tience, but what 
we should think 
very cruel and 
harsh treat- 
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':. Female birds were always chosen 

•-, and they had to be captured when quite 

' they had been left in their natural state 

they would have been utterly untamabl* 

lie first thing that the falconer (as the 

C business it was to train the birds was c 

o them, was to fasten the legs tightly to] 

traps called ' bewits,' which often had 

hed to the ends. The bird would be thi 

ried about for several days, and even at 

, it was net permitted to leave its keeper's 

to which it was tied. If the poor thin; 

to revenge itself by pecking with its sh; 

the securely-gloved hand that held it, it 

was at once plunged into cold water, or 

water let off against it, till it was stunned and stupid. 

I^ A gay hood, such as you see in the Picture, was after- ] 

J&^ wards placed over its head, and the hawk thus shut up 

in total darkness. It is from this custom that we get j 

our expression ' hoodwink,' when we speak of any 

one being deceived or mentally blinded. Well, after 

a few days of such treatment the captive would gener 

tractable, and ready to learn to eat from its captor's 

step further in its training, to take meat from the ' 

was a flat piece of wood, covered all over with t) 

legs of a pigeon. The falcon was taught to fly down 

at the call of his keeper, and then to return to li 



hich, when the training was com- 
■ulil call her down from any height 
pen field. 
pong attraction o 
ilar object a 'lure 
en the hawk had 
accustomed 
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Willie, Nellie and May. 
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' GOD IS LOVE.' 



skipping-ropes, some with the swings and 
donkeys kindly provided for the occasion. 

See that merry group of boys enjoying their 
donkey-rides. Ah I there are some there who 
have not forgotten the 'injunction, 'Be ye 
kind ; ' they are not beating the patient creatures 
who are carrying them so quietly and well ; 
while others are very unkind both to the animals 
and to the little fellows who are clustering 
round eager for their turn. 
. Suddenly there is a loud scream, and some 
of the children rushing up, cry, ' O, teacher, 
come to Teddy ! ' c What is the matter V € 
teacher, Joe Smith (one of the biggest and 
roughest boys in the school) was hitting his 
donkey to make it go faster, and it began to 
kick, and it has kicked Teddy ! ' Hastening 
to the spot, Teddy was found lying on the 
ground, his head badly cut. Two kind 
teachers picked him up and took him to a 
neighbouring cottage, where they washed and 
bound up his wound ; but the little fellow 
could not enjoy the day so much after this. 
Another little knot of boys, about eight or nine 
years old, wandering about in search of some 
fresh amusement, happened to come to a 
duck-pond, railed off from their part of the 
park, on which some geese were quietly swim- 
ming. Like little silly boys, they began to 
throw bits of dirt at ;them, and one rather 
bolder than the rest, Freddy Colson byname, 
climbed over the railings and went close to 
the pond, screaming at them ; this enraged the 
geese, and they began to scream back again, 
much to Freddy's delight, which, however, 



'GOD IS 

BY AUNT 
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apa,' said ''Stoie Rose, as one 
lovely Sunday in summer she 
walked home from chapel by her 
father's side, 'wasn't it strange 
that Mr. Winton should choose 
for his text the very verse I learnt 
this morning — "God is Love"? I 
think it is a beautiful verse, and 
everything seems to be saying it to-day : the sun 
is so warm and bright, you know God made it 
so for us ; and those lovely little white lambs 



was short-lived, for the largest bird in the 
flock waddled out of the water and seized 
hold of Master Fred's clothes. His cries 
brought some of the teachers and a labouring 
man who was in the park to the rescue, who 
soon released him, but not without a grave 
talk upon kindness to animals ; and he left the 
place a wiser and a sadder boy. 

During the course of the day three little 
children sauntered away to a secluded part of 
the park, — Willie and Nellie Martin, with 
their little friend, May Annis. May was a 
favourite with all who knew her, such a bright, 
happy child. By-and-by, coming to some 
fences, Willie, boy like, proposed that they 
should try to walk on them; Willie and 
Nellie were both successful, but poor little 
May was timid, and seemed as if she would 
fall every step she took. Willie, fond of 
mischief, felt strongly inclined to shake the 
palings, 'she would scream so,' he thought; 
but just then the words, ' Be ye- kind,' flashed 
into his mind, and instead of teasing her, he 
said, ' Here, May, hold my hand* and then 
you will be able to manage it.' 

It was a little thing, but it gave May 
courage, and after one or two trials she 
managed to get to the end quite alone. 

Willie left the park that evening happier 
than those children who had not tried to 
practise the morning text; and I am sure 
if each one of us were to trv and follow out 
that precept, we should be much happier, 
and make other people so too. Try it, dear 
young friends. J. 

LOVE/ 

EMILY. 

look so merry and happy running about in that 
nice green field, as if they were playing games 
with each other ; do you think they are papa?' 

'Are what, Elsie?' 

'O, it was only did you think the lambs 
knew how to play games. And there, papa, 
do you see that little robin on the hawthorn 
bough ? I am sure he knows it too. I think 
that is the very thing he is singing/ 

'Knows what, love ? I thought you were 
talking about the little lambs.' 
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'Yes, 10 I was ; but before that I was say- 
ing that everything seems to know that God 
is love. All seem so happy.' 

'Well, darling,' said her father, giving her 
his hand, and rousing himself from his own 
thoughts, which did not seem to be pleasant 
ones, 'I think it is because you are such a 
happy bird yourself, Elsie.' 

'Ah ! but it is God Who makes me a happy 
little bird, papa ; you know He gives us every- 
thing because He loves us so much ; and I 
love Him, and I am very happy because He 
has given me such a dear, good papa.' And 
Elsie squeezed her father's hand tightly in 
hers, while her eyes filled with tears. And 
Mr. Rose knew that they were both thinking 
of the same thing. 

'God has taken away your darling mother, 
Elsie— can you love Him, or do you think 
He loved you when He did that?' 

'O yes, papa!' she replied, though her 
tears fell at the same time; 'I do love Him, 
and dear mamma said it was because He 
loved her and us, and wanted us so much to 
love Him more, that He was taking her 
away. And she is happy with Him in heaven, 
and she had so much pain when she was 
here.' 

'Well,' said her father after a pause, 'is it 
for giving me to you that you love God best, 
Elsie?' 

'No,' answered Elsie ; ' though you are the 
best friend I have in the world, papa, I love 
Him most because He loved us when we 
did not love Him at all, and gave Jesus to 
die for us : don't you love Him for it too, 
papa?' she asked earnestly. 

'Well, I ought to love Him for giving me 
my little daughter,' he replied, and he stooped 
to. kiss her as they stopped at the garden- 
gate ; 'here we are at home now, and there is 
Mary waiting at the door for you.' 

'But, dear papa,' said Elsie, pausing, 'I wish 
you would love God best for loving us so 
much and for giving us Jesus ; I might die, 
you know, but you would always have Him.' 

'Don't speak of such a thing, dear,' said 
her father quickly; 'run away now to Mary.' 

Mr. Rose stood for some time gazing at 
the scene before him. 



: 'Yes/ thought he, 'everything does -seem 
to say that "God is Love ;" but when winter 
comes all this will be changed, and how will 
it be then?' Little Elsie's words, 'I- might 
die, but you would have Jesus always/ came 
to his mind at the moment. 'Ah, yes,' he 
thought, 'but I do. not-love Him as she does;' 
and in his heart he prayed that he might 
learn to love God as he ought, in return for 
the great love shown him. 

'Papa,' said Elsie at dinner the next day, 
'I would like to take a little jug of this nice 
soup to old Mrs. Shaw, I am sure sh^jfrvpuld 
like it, and perhaps she has not much ffrnner 
to-day, she is so poor ; may I go? you*know 
it is only a short way through the fields.* 

'You may, dear; but I would not trust 
your little hands to carry a jug of hot soup.,' 

' Mary shall come with me and carry it,' 
said Elsie. 

'No,' replied her father, 'I will go with 
you myself.' 

'O, I am very glad, that will be better still ! ' 

Accordingly, after dinner they started for 
the old woman's cottage ; she was very glad 
to see them, and very grateful for their kind- 
ness. 'I had nothing in the house,' she said, 
'but those few potatoes which are warming 
at the fire, and now the Lord has sent me 
this good soup to take with them ; "God is 
love," Sir ; and He takes care of His people. 
I am a very old woman, Miss Elsie,' said she, 
turning to the little girl, ' I am far on in the 
winter of life, and a dark winter it may seem 
to you to live here alone, almost a cripple, 
and dependent on the kindness of 'strangers, 
but I have God for my portion, Hfs^Sreserice 
brightens the darkest days.' ' u ™ u ! 

'But do you never lose your con.na£nce in 
Him? Do not your heavy trials" kiikltfe you 
feel as if His love sometimes chatig&d?' 
asked Mr. Rose. " " at - 

'No, Sir, never; my love may^lrow Weak 
towards Him, but His never changes to me : 
He is " the sa*me yesterday,, and to-day", and 
for ever." We may trust Him' always.' 

All that day Mr. Rose 'thought as he had 
never done before of the wonderful love of 
God to sinners, and when his little daughter 
came to bid him good-night, he was able to 
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tell her that now he loved God as she did for 
His great love to him ; and more because He 
had given Jesus to die for him, than for any- 
thing else in the world. 

'O, dear papa, I am so glad ! * said Elsie, 
as she threw her arms round his neck ; 'now 
you will have Jesus always, and He will 
make you happy.' 



God had blessed the little child's words to 
her father's soul; from that day Mr. Rose 
was a Christian man, and he and Elsie became 
faithful workers in the Lord's vineyard, never 
so happy as when they were telling others 
the precious golden truth that 'God is 



WHAT THE 
a little red-brick house in our 
village lived Gertrude White, a 
sweet little girl about nine years 
f old. She was a general favourite 
d Cherryville. But she had one 
trouble: Will Evans would tease 
- her because she was slightly lame, 
calling her 'Tow-head' whenever 
they met. Then she would pout and go 
home quite out of temper. One day she 
ran up to her mother in a state of great 
excitement, ' Mother, I can't bear this any 
longer,' she said ; ' Will Evans has called me 
" Old Tow-head" before all the girls.' 




SMILE DID. 

' Will you please bring me the Bible from 
the table,' said the good mother. Gertrude 
silently obeyed, ' Now will my little 
daughter read to me the seventh verse of the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah.' Slowly and 
softly the child read how the blessed Saviour 
afflicted and oppressed, yet 'opened not 



His 



rath.' 



Mother,' she asked, 'do you think they 
called Him names?' and her eyes filled with 
tears as the sorrows of the Son of God were 
brought before her mind. 

When Gertrude went to bed that night, 
she asked God to help her to bear with meek- 
ness all her injuries and trials. He delights 
to have such petitions. 

' Not many days passed before Gertrude 
met Will Evans going to school, and remem- 
bering her player and the resolution she had 
formed, she actually smiled at him. 

This was such a mystery to Will that he 
was too much surprised to call after her, if, 
indeed, he felt any inclination ; but he 
watched her till she had turned the corner, 
and then went to school in a very thoughtful 
mood. 

Before another week passed they met 
again, and Will at once asked Gertrude's for- 
giveness for calling her names. Gertie was 
very ready to forgive, and they soon became 
friends ; Will saying, ' I used to like to see 
you get cross, but when you smiled I couldn't 
stand that.' Gertrude told Will of her 
mother's kind conversation that afternoon, 
and of its effect upon her ; Will did not reply, 
but his moistened eyes showed what he felt, 
and he said he would never call her names 
again. — Frem ' Little and ff'ue.' By the R«v. 
Da. Newton. 
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The breezes of Summer blow softly 

From over the radiant sea, 
And the scent of the roses and lilies 

They bear to my dolly and me. 

A glorious place is the garden, 

Where flowers bloom bright every one, 

Where many leaves rustle and whisper, 
And butterflies dance in the sun. 

I love to sail down the bright river, 
I could sail for a year and a day ! 
i it's splendid when farmers are mowing 
To tumble about in the hay. 



the light of the 
is of the dew 
on tne wold, 
I sing when the sunset's adorning 
The hills with a mantle of gold- 
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THE HERR PASTOR AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY SARSON. 



CHAPTER I.- 



-THE LITTLE ORPHANS. 




ARL AND HONRINE TONE WCfC 

born at Geneva, where their 
father was in the service of the 
rich Count Baumberg, who 
lived abroad, because he fancied 
that staying at home was bad for 
his health, and cared little what 
it might be for his tenantry. 
Their father was Swiss, but their mother 
was a German peasant, whose parents, grand- 
parents, and great-grandparents, had all toiled 
on the land where Count Baumberg's parents 
and grandparents and great-grandparents had 
idled and hunted and amused themselves for 
centuries. 

The children went to school at Geneva 
when they were old enough, but they had 
only been there six months when a sad event 
befell them, for they lost their father, whom 
they dearly loved, and the rich Count lost his 
cook, whom he highly valued. ' What a mis- 
fortune ! ' he exclaimed when he heard of it. 
' No one could make a sauce or a soup as rel- 
ishing as Tone", and I don't know where 
we shall find his equal.' But he never made 
any enquiries about the wife or the children 
Ton£ had left, for he was too selfish and lazy. 
Before the day was over that made known 
the fact that poor Tone" would never flourish 
his ladle in the Count's kitchen again, there 
were ever so many applicants for the place, 
and the man who ' had the best ' discharges ' 
(which 'means characters) written in his scr- 
vjce-bbok, got it. But poor Gretchen Tone* 
and her little boy and girl could not have 
their loss so easj$£!made> up. 

Indeed, ttfexe, Vas .^very fear that they 
might be invent of brqad , if they stayed too 
long in a.lanq'o^ itrangers. Said Gretchen, 
'How can 'I 'bring, up these poor children 
alone, here, where no one cares for me; or 
understands half that I say? ' So she wrote 
t$ t .her parents and told them she wanted to 
come ^hjomttk if £hey could make room for her. 
They urged her so to do, saying that they would 
secure her a little cottage near them, and she 



would find work to do and friends to help her. 
All children are glad of a change, and the 
little orphans were eager to go to the good 
grandfather and grandmother and all the 
uncles and aunts and cousins of whom they 
had heard ever since they were babies ; and 
yet there was only one thing at Geneva that 
they were not sorry to leave, and that was 
the school, for they thoroughly hated it. 
When once they were inside the school-room, 
it seemed an age before they found their way 
out. No one was unkind to them, it was true ; 
but it was equally true that no one took the 
trouble to be really kind* 

Learning there was like working in a mill, 
excepting that it was not so. hard. During 
the time they had been in it, Honrine was 
never promoted above the lowest division in 
sewing nor Carl in reading. There was one 
advantage in these classes, that no dull boy 
or idle girl was left behind the others ; but 
the way they managed that was by never 
letting any clever boy or diligent girl get the 
least bit in advance. For everything a long 
time was allowed, and everybody was obliged 
to do the same thing in exactly the same time 
and exactly the same way. So you will agree 
with me that to go to such a school was as 
dull as work in a factory, and you will not 
wonder that Carl and Honrine did not like it. 

When they were going into Germany they 
asked their mother many questions about the 
school there, about the country and people ; 
and as she wished them to be Very fond of 
school, as all good children should be, she 
told them how nice it would 1 be, and how 
they would like the • schoolmaster, Herr 
Hundertang, and the Herr Pastor, and how 
one would make them wise for this world, 
and the other for. the next. 

So . all the way • between *Gc©e*a and 
Blauweinpin Saxony, these youngsters built 
^castles in the air about their school anil school- 
fellows, imagining themselvc&cmrthe best of 
terms with the learned Herr Hundertang and 
the pious Herr Pastor. 



JOHNNY'S 

•w he boys had a company. 

"They drilled, and 

t marched, and halted, 

and took aim, and fired. 

Prank Jones was cap ■ 

,v tain. He wag one of 

k the big boys. Johnny 

wished be was captain. 

ti There were so many 

fc boys, all could not be 

E captains ; so Johnny 

gp was a private. Besides, 

% he was one of the small 

boys. Captain Frank 

often made speeches to his company, which 

the boys thought very (inc. 

' I think,' said Johnny one day to his 
mother, 'that our company ought to be mus- 
tered into service. We'vcgot somereal fighters 
among us. Would you not be willing to let me 
goforasoldie*,mother,you love the country so?' 
'But there are so many enemies of the 
country hereto fight, Johnny,' said mother. 
'Rebels?' cried Johnny, 'real rebs?' 
' Yes,' said mother. 

'Give me a good shot at one!' cried 
Johnny, who had never fired a gun in his life. 
'JV fight 'em! Where is the enemy, mother?' 
Mother turned her gray eye, full of tender 
love, on her little patriot boy. ' Johnny,' said 
she with sweet seriousness, * I will tell you 
some of the enemies which arc around us. 
There is General Selfishness. I want you to 
fight bin. There is Captain Liar. I want 
you to fight bim; and a private called Sly. 
There is Colonel Cruelty, with his friends 
Prldo and Revenge; and Brigadier-general 
Wickedness, who has 'on his staff Young 
Sweaters. L want, you to fight tbim. They 
live at camp Braak-the-Sab bath, which is next 



COMPANY. 

to camp Drink. These are some of the 
enemies of our country, Johnny, which you 
eon fight. And they are the worst sort of 
enemies, because they can make rebels of us. 
Everybody who is bravely fighting against 
them, is doing good service for his country.' 

' Mother,' cried Johnny, opening his eyes 
wide, ' nobody can make us rebels.' 

' They make us rebels against God, Johnny,* 
said mother ; ' they make us hate God, and 
unwilling to have Him rule over us.' 

' Yes,' said Johnny, thinking, ' I suppose 
they do that.' 



' And God wants little boys 10 begin with 
this good fight, and to begin it at home, with 
their fathers and mothers to help them,' said 
mother. 

'I know what you mean, mother,' said 
Johnny; ' you want me to fight to be a good 
boy; to fight against my faults and every- 
thing naughty.' 

' Yes, Johnny,' said mother, 'you cannot 
serve God or your country better than by 
grttaing up a goed Sty.' 

' But O, mother, it Is « bard i 
said the little fellow. 
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WiZMAJt Ptmt, the ion of aa English Admiral,becaia**iiMa.'plo of George Fax, the (jiaat Qualsr preacler. 
When in priton lor eoatoienee' Bake he -wrote, ' No Crott, no Croten.' He afterwards founded ft colony of 
Fritndi in Sarth Amsrioi. He plaoed * White fttthtr over bin ttnt u a tign that ha would treat the Indium 
peaceably. He gave them oiothci, bewtef ate., toe ell the land occupied by hie lettltri, who fiod over the sea, 
thai they might tetrihip in their own way. * 
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SEASIDE RAMBLES. 



the summer 

here, and kind 
fathers and mothers 
are talking of taking 
their boys and girls tp 
the sea -side. Where 
will they go ? Many 



rill v 



the bea 



;iful 



shores of NorthWales. 
I see every year happy parties of children 
there, and often have a chat with them, and 
if I can, give them a helping hand for play, 
and something better ; or join, in the chil- 
dren's services on the beach, in singing 
their sweet hymns. Some of them will 
remember — what we call RbyiCathedrd—\\\i; 
beautiful sandy floor and the grand roof of 
blue sky, and the air filled with the melody 
of young voices singing praise to the children's 
Friend, ' Who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us.' 

Some of the little sea-side visitors seem 
born architects, building between the tides 
quite large castles, with towers, bastion, and 
screen, and adorning them with tastefully- 
traced patterns of shells and pebbles; and, by- 



and-by, a great big v 
ther 






rebuilt l 



bigger children's 


castles in the 




Other children 


like to gather 


the beautiful 


sea-weeds, or ' il 


wers of the st 


a,' and I will 




\a how they 


may dry and 



: them. Wash your treasures well 
from sand and grit, and then put them, one at 
a time, into a shallow basin of freth water, 
and slip a sheet of nottf-paper under them; 
.take up carefully, and wriih a large pin pick 
out the spray neatly, and lay it between sheets, 
of blotting-paper under some weight, — a large 
book will answer the purpose,— and in adayor 
two you will see it quite fast, like a lovely, 
.delicate painting on the paper; then when 
yfiu go back to your inland homes, get any 
good popular book on sea-weeds, and classify 
and name your specimens. 

Other young folks collcctshells and pebbles. 
Very good specimens of the latter are found 



at Aberystwith or Rhyl, and I will point out 
to my little friends the marks by which they 
may know them. Stones of a dull yellow are 
often topazes of great brilliancy, and when cut 
and polished are made into handsome orna- 
ments. Hold the stone between you and the 
sun, and you will see the transparency, both 
in the topaz and the rock crystal, which is 
pure white. 

The sea-side pleasures are not exhausted 
yet; for besides the bathing and paddling, 
and row-boats, there are the fisher-boats, 
with their valuable and interesting cargo. If 
you want to see the fisher-boats, go to the 
north-east coast of Scotland. Look up, and 
you will see the beautiful Grampian hills, in 
all their glory of golden gorse and purple 
heather ; look down, and you will see 
the iisher village, with its red-tiled cottages 
and kirk glowing in the light of the sun. 
Then in come the boats with the tired men 
and boys, who have done their part when they 
land the fish; the women take all the rest of 
the labour: spread the nets to dry and mend 
them, pack the fish in creels and baskets and 
take them to market ; while the fisherman after 
his hearty breakfast sleeps till he is sufficiently 
refreshed to prepare for the next night's 
labour. The women I have seen in Aber- 
deen market — line, tall, handsome women, 
with Norman features, bright colour, and dark 
eyes and hair— are probably descended from 
some of the old Vikings on the opposite 
coast of Norway, from which they arc sepa- 
rated by the North Sea. 

Have you ever been in Cornwall, amongst 
the ancient Britons? There you would 
find the interesting town of Marazion, 
said to have been founded by some Hebrews 
who escaped from the wreck of Solomon 
and Hiram's mariners, who came to Britain 
/or tie, and not being able to ■ join-' with 
it&fi people in their Druidical worship,. they 
built-, an altar to the true God -Jehovah, 
and called the village where they built tfaeir 
hu«,,, M aw-Zion, or the woe, or bitterness, 
or desolation of Zion ! where thev sang ' the 
Lard's song in a strange land.' 
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There are many other interesting places 
that we have not space to describe. I may 



erelong give you another paper about Outward- 
bound. 



NATURE'S WHISPERS. 

III. THE UNGRAFTED TREE. 




N a hill whose time-covered 
slopes were the favourite re- 
sort of bees and butterflies, a 
beautiful orchard flourished ; 
beautiful it certainly was at 
every season of the year : 
when spring arrayed it first in 
delicate green, then in pink and white gar- 
ments; when summer clothed it in fuller 
verdure ; when autumn crowned it with fruit ; 
and even when winter sprinkled it with hoar- 
frost, it was always lovely. The time of 
which I write was a morning in early spring, 
though as yet the trees in the orchard stood 
bare and leafless ; some of them even scarcely 
thought of buds. 

The young saplings were quietly talking to 
each other and to the robins about what 
they meant to do in the coming summer. 
Here^and there some of the older trees were 
condescending to converse familiarly with the 
young ones around them; and' in one retired 
nook an animated discussion was going on 
between a noble apple-tree and a young crab 
that grew just outside the orchard, and flung 
some of its branches into it. 

* Be assured, my young friend/ the former 
was saying in gentle, persuasive tones, ' it is 
as I say; you may boast as you will of your 
young buds and vigorous growth, but I tell 
you plainly (and you must allow that I have 
had more experience than you), that unless 
you are grafted, your fruit will only be fit for 
the birds.' 

' Grafted, indeed ! ' screamed the crab, in 
a voice so loud and indignant that passers-by 
innocently wondered why the birds made so 
much noise over their nest-building ; ' grafted, 
indeed ! what, have all my fair branches cut 
off like that poor stump yonder, who once 
flourished at liberty beside me ? Not I, thank 
you ! and we shall see, when autumn comes 
round, whether your master will think my 
fruit beneath his notice or not/ 



•* You speak truly,' said the old apple-tree, 
c we shall see.' 

Time passed on : spring had come and gone, 
heralded by the cuckoo, and followed by the 
nightingale. Not one of the trees was fairer 
to see than the young crab-apple leaning over 
the wall ; so young, so lovely, and so graceful 
did it look, that the owner of the orchard, as 
he walked one day among his trees, paused 
before it, and spoke in admiring tones to a 
companion of its elegance and beauty. It was 
with difficulty that the crab-apple kept silence 
till its admirer had passed on, then it broke 
out in eager, exulting strains to its neighbour 
on the other side of the wall: 

' And where now, I should like to know, 
are your gloomy prophecies ? Methinks you 
have been more silent of late ; come, speak, 
what can you say now?' 

' I say what I always have said,' sadly re- 
plied the old tree ; 'wait till autumn, the time 
of fruit.' The young crab deigned no reply, 
except one short exclamation of indigriation 
and pride, so sharp and keen that some old 
people who were passing shook their heads, 
and said the wind was surely in the east 
again, it whistled so keenly among the 
branches. 

Time sped on, the fair promise of spring 
gave place to summer's maturer beauty, soon, 
in its turn, followed by autumn with his 
sheaves. Now all was bustle and stir in the 
orchard, for the time had come when the 
pear and plum trees must yield their luscious 
treasures for the service and enjoyment of 
man, and as each succeeding day deepened 
the apples' blushes, they looked on with 
interest, feeling that 'for them, too, the time 
of harvest was near ; and it came, too, quickly 
enough. A beautiful sight it was that morn- 
ing; there were the young saplings, some 
bearing their first crop of fruit, and the old 
trees with their well-laden boughs. But none 
of the tenants of the orchard held' their # heads 
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OSCAJPS BOYHOOD. , 

she stood there, gazing upon the rose-tinted ( possible that those who have never diunk of 
sky, there fell upon her ear those sorrowfully- His Spirit, can ever win the Father's smile ! ' 
uttered words, * only fit for the birds, only and she sank on her knees on the moss- 
fit for the birds ! ' and glancing round, she saw covered ground, and the nightingale hushed 
the crab-apple alone of all its companions its song as she prayed, ' O, great Husband- 
still bearing unplucked fruit, and her soul im- man ! so water me with Thy grace, that I 
derstood Us lesson. may daily bring forth fruit to the glory of 
' How useless is it,' she thought, ' to expect Him Who has said, " Without Me ye can do 
true fruit without the new nature, how im- nothing."' Edith M. Edwards. 

OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 

CHAPTER. VIII. OSCAR TAKES THE PLEDGE. 

C\t course Oscar was a happier boy than when he had left home a few hours before, 
^^ because he was now returning into the way of duty, instead of breaking away from it. 
Still he had to meet his loving mother. No wonder his feet lagged as he drew near the 
cottage. No wonder he half 
yielded to a whispered tempta- 
tion to creep away, and spend 
the day in the adjacent woods. 
Happily for him, however, the 
remark made by Nicholas, that 
' a noble deed is a step towards 
God,' flashed into his mind, and 
he said to himself; 

' Yes, I will take a step upward 
by mastering my pride. Ill go in 
to my mother at once.' 

He opened the gate, walked 
along the garden, and round the 
house to the kitchen door. Find- 
ing it wide open, he walked in. 
Priscilla, who was busy peeling 
potatoes, looked up with wonder 
in her eyes, and exclaimed : 

■ What on airth brought yer 
home at this extrernary hour of 
the mornin*, an' a bundle under 
yer arm, tew, jest as ef yer was 
a tramper?' 

Oscar made no reply, but 
quickly disappeared within the 
door of the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Douglas looked up from 
her needle-work with surprise 
when her son bounced into the 
room, and she asked, with a little 
nervous trepidation in her tone : 

< Is there anything the matter, 
Oscar?' 
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'No. Yet. There was something the 
matter, but it's all right now/ replied the 
boy, with a look which was even more con- 
fused than his speech. 

' What was it, my dear ? Come, sit down 
and tell me.' 

' I ran away this morning, mother,' cried 
Oscar, bursting into tears. 

' Ran away, child ! Why, what do you 
mean?' 

The ice being fairly broken, Oscar pro- 
ceeded to make a clean breast of it, by frankly 
telling the story of his vexation, his tempta- 
tion, and his adventure of the morning. He 
wound up by humbly begging his mother's 
pardon. 

* My poor, poor boy ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Douglas, with deep feeling ; and folding him 
to her bosom, she imprinted several fond 
kisses upon his fair young brow. 

€ I'm so sorry, mother ! ' sobbed Oscar, who 
had anticipated a< severe rebuke for his folly. 

A lengthy jcp&versation followed, in which 
Mrs. Douglas explained, more fully than she 
had yet 'done, Tier reasons for taking him from 
school, and. told him that it was her inten- 
tion to let him- go again as soon as she* could 
see her way clear to pay the expense of his 
further education. < - 

'Meantime/ *ajjd she, 'I will arrange witfh 
Mr. Nettle to instruct you in arithmetic and 
navigation.' 

* O, that will be i grand !' exclaimed Oscar. 
' And mother,' he pleaded, ? will you ptease.lek, 
me stay at home till I go into Mr. Transom's 
shop? , It's. onJ#. three or four days, and the t 
felk>w% will all -laugh at me for tunning.; ofF^i 
Do please let me stay, at* home till next* 
Monday.! •*. . , 

Mrs. Douglas, smiled, ,. told him, ...pjctty 
much as fthe pedlar hack, said, that- .the 
laugHter { .of fools was 'asjithe crackling of 
thorns 9&der a pot,' and was not worth mind- 
ing. Seeing, however,, that haigreatly dreaded 
the ordeal of the boys' jokes, she finally 
consented to give him the desired ..vacation. 
This ma4e Oscar quite happjf. nvjfc&tiianked 
his mother, and then, .taking* his prattling 
sister into the garden, amused her until dinner^ 
time. 



That same evening a knock was heard at 
the door, and Nicholas was announced. This 
was the first time he had ever made a formal 
evening call at Rudolph's Rest. Mrs. Douglas 
received him very cordially, thanking him 
heartily for bringing her son back to the 
village. 

' No need of thanks, Mrs. Douglas. To 
snatch your noble boy out of the clutches of 
that scapegrace, Ned Lister, gave me the 
sweetest pleasure I have tasted for many 
years.' 

This was said with the earnest gravity of 
a serious, right-minded man. The pedlar 
was in his best mood, and gave no sign of the 
half-crazed manner for which he was noted 
at other times. 

The lady again thanked him, and then pro- 
posed to pay him a small sum weekly, pro- 
vided he would give Oscar lessons in arith- 
metic and algebra two evenings in the week, 
until* as she said with a sigh, 'Captain 
Douglas comes home.' 

The pedlar consented to this arrange- 
ment ; and then very gently drew from her 
the ground on which her hope of seeing her 
husband again was built ; namely, her dream 
of his return. 

!' Heaven grant that your dream may be 
fulfilled, ma'am; but if it should not, the 
great future will explain what may now seem 
mysterious : 

*' " The mystic seal shall then be broke, 
The curtain rent in twain ; 
And that which now is nnxevcaled 
Shall then be clear and plain.*' ' 

\ Thus did Nicholas delicately intimate to 
the lady his lack of faith in the glad outcom- 
ing of her great trouble. He then turned to 
Oscar, and gave him much good advice, both 
with regard to his evening studies and his 
duties in Mr. Transom's shop. Among other 
. things, very much to Oscar's dismay, he told 
Mrs. Douglas of his knocking the can of 
gin from her boy's lips on the wharf. The 
good lady was much distressed to learn how 
narrowly her son had escaped a temptation 
which might have. led to his introduction to 
the path of the drunkard. And the pedlar 
cried, with an intensity of feeling : 
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c Look at me, my dear boy. By one act of 
intoxication I brought down death on those 
I loved best, and I ruined myself. See me 

" Condemned to drag a hopeless ohain, 
And yet in secret languish ; 
To feel a fire in every vein, 
Nor dare disclose my anguish." ' 

Had I been an abstainer, my wife, my child, 
might have lived to bless me now. Now, my 
boy, promise your mother to-night never to 
taste strong drink.' 

' Do, my son,' pleaded Mrs. Douglas, look- 
ing with all a mother's yearning earnestness 
into her boy's face. 

Oscar sat in silent thoughtfulness a whole 
minute, and then responded in his firmest 
tones, 'I will, mother. I will never taste 
strong drink as long as I live.' 

c May the ever-living, all-loving Jesus , help, 
you to keep that promise, my son ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Douglas, with impressive solemnity. 

c Amen, Amen,' added the pedlar. 'A 
boy cannot stand without Jesus. He can do 
all things through the strength which Jesus 
gives to him who asks. And now I want 
Oscar to sign this pledge. It contains over 
a hundred names of boys and girls whom I 
have persuaded, first and last, to put on the 
total-abstinence armour.', 



Nicholas now produced a pledge of total- 
abstinence, which he placed upon the table, 
while Mrs. Douglas went to her secretary for 
pen and ink. 

Oscar scanned the list of names. Among 
them he noticed that of his friend Ralph 
Young. Looking into the pedlar's face, he 
smiled, and said : 

* Ah, now I know why Ralph was so earnest 
in trying to keep me from tasting old Joe Bar- 
nacle's stolen gin. He was a pledged teetotaller.' 

Then taking the pen, he signed his name 
in a bold, round hand. Looking up some- 
what proudly at Nicholas, who was watching 
him with a pleased expression, he added : 

'And now I am a teetotaller, too. Old 
King Alcohol shall never make me march in 
his blear-eyed, red-nosed, ragged regiment.' 

'Bravely said, Oscar; but don't . forget, 
King Alcohol's real conqueror is King. Jesus. 
Ask Jesus to live in you, and you will become 
a hero in your strife with evil. Enter that 
battle without Him, and you will surely be 
slain. Let your battle-cry be "Jesus and 
Victory!'" 

Oscar was deeply impressed by the pedlar's 
words; and he put;«more thought into the 
words of his prayers, that night than he had 
ever, done before. 
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SUMMER-TI M ? S^ 

BY TH£ REV* SAMUEL WRAY. 




* There is nothing kid from the heat thereof .'— Psalh xkk. 

WfMER is here with its glitter — 
** Mingling of glory and glamour — 
Wrens with low chirping and twitter, 
Peacocks with far-reaching clamour, 
Wild ducks in shadowing sluices, 
*Rooks with slow-.winnowing pinion, 
Doves cooing. soft in dark spruces, 
Tell of its sultry dominion. 

Sheep bleating loud for the shearer, 

Oxen knee-deep in the river, 
Steed's to broad oaks. drawing nearer, 

Children all flushed as in fever, 
Worne© in grenadine fainting; \- 

Mea over-heated and listless, 
Hounds"' lying lazy. and panting, 

Own it enthroned and resistless. 



6* <X'am the Bo88*t > i9t*SMi.'— Soloxoji'b Save n. 1. 

Grasshoppers che€rMy singing, 
• Bees heavy-thighed from the clovery 
Ants their jw/i-dainties home bringing, 

Pools with green slime covered over? 
Gkbes; into crevices breaking, •*&'-. 
- poals from their frolics refrairiinjgi 
Haymakers rc£ with their raking, • 

Tell os that Summer is reigning; J * 

Welcome, kind winds that invoke us ! * 
Welcome, mild afternoon, glory ! 

Summer will fade liki l tK& 4 eroctis— 
, Let' us make much' of its* Story! ', 

Soon will sweep blasts fro^n the Norland : 
Out, to the men in the meadow ! 

Out, to the woodland and moorland! 
Out, to the shimmer and- shadow! 

[Gmtinutd on page 128. 
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Foxgloves lean low for the culling ; 

Downy moss woos as to prove it ; 
Tinkles the rivulet, lulling 

Birds in thick branches above it. 
Woodbines rich odours arc shedding, 

Bean-fields deliriously blowing, 
Orchards their treasures outspreading, 

Rye getting ripe for the mowing. 
Ere it grows feebler and fainter, 

Let us pay court to the Summer: 
Out, to the marvellous painter ! 

Out, to the princely perfumer ! 
Roses, which tell us of Sharon — 

Justice, compassion, and pardon ; 
Roses in nooks that were barren, 

Roses in hedgerow and garden,. 
Cometh each zephyr rose-laden, 
■ Roses in vases and posies, 
Roses for matron and maiden — 

Everywhere, everywhere roses ! 



Bearing this emperor flower — 

Only less sweet than its owner, 
Beisir comes forth from her bower, 

Bright with goodwill for the donor. 
Rose ! from Thy Paradise stooping, 

Then at Thy vineyard arriving. 
Then on Mount Calvary drooping, 

Then on third morrow reviving — 
Rose, from old Sharon transported. 

Sovereign, suffering Saviour, 
Her — from eternity courted, 

Win, and adorn with Thy favour! 
Lure where bright blooms never perish, 

Where, when the years are departed, 
Roses unfading shall flourish, 

Gracing the pure and true-hearted. 
Faith, speaking louder than reason, 

Cheers to each duteous endeavour : 
' Winter is but for a season — ■ 

Summer, for ever and ever ! ' 
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4B summer's afternoon I was 

sitting in my study reading. 
I was in a comfortable arm- 
chair, and just opposite to me 
was ah old cane-bottomed 
chair, through which my rriis- 
. . chievouslad, Robbie,hadput, 
:first one foot. and then, another,- so that you 
may be sure it looked in a pitiable condition. 
/Whether I closed my eyes to meditate on what 
.1 was reading, and then, soothed by the com-: 
■fort of "Jay dear eld easy-chair and the warmth 
.©f-tlie afternoon, I fell asleep and- dreamed, 
.or, whether what I'm going to tell you really 
[happened, or whether I'm making it up out 
iof my .own head, I must leave you to guess. 

' Dew me, ;wb at a miserable wretch lam!' 
sajd: feta^-poor,!- broken-down, cane-bottomed 
chair; ' rye.-Jis.ard master talk of, the Worn- 
-out Preachers' 1 Flind, I' wonder whether any 
good man has ever started a worn-out chair 
fund. I've heard him talk about the old 
Preachers fitting Asm when they're too old to 
travel, I hope they've something better than 
worn-out chairs to sit down on. Well, well, 
only think of all the Preachers that have been 



in this house since I became a Circuit-chair. 
Twenty years ago last Conference, I tad five 
others were bought at Mr. Athertoh's shop 
by Mrs. Leach, who was'the Circuit-steward's 
wife then, and who did her very best to 
make Mr. Jones, the_ new Minister, com- 
fortable. He had.no children",' bless him! 
so I was nearly as good as new when he- left; 
but it makes my back ache and all my lags 
tremble to think of that tribe of youngsters 
who came with Mr. Smith. They aicd to ride 
on me, drive me, sail in me, prcabh^rom me, 
and, a thousand things besides. Once-I.- re- 
member little Wesley — who was only seven 
years old then, but who is a missionary, in 
India. ■ no w*rwW»s preaching, using- an fr w-« 
pulpit j k s^c the'Cnd of his sermon he said : 
f Now, my brethren, we shall have a collect- 
ing, and if you don't give more than last 
year, papa will put you all out of Society;" 
and then, leaning forward to give additional 
force to .his words, he fell overhand,, hit his 
own head and my back against . the fender. 
He screamed for half an hour, and was. taken 
downstairs, where his head was bathed and 
all sorts of kind things done to him, whilst J, 
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unnoticed and uncared for, lay for hours with 
my fore-legs high in the air. 

' How glad I was when the third Conference 
came and the whole family went away. Yet 
after all I missed my merry little playfellows, 
and mourned for their loss almost as much as I 
did for my two poor brother chairs who had 
completely broken down under their rough 
treatment. As for myself, I needed two 
new legs, and a rib in my back to make me 
fit for anything. The next Minister's wife 
put me in the spare bed-room, so I passed a 
safe though quiet and very dull three years. 
1 really felt like a supernumerary entering on 
the full work again when Mrs. Edwards put 
me into the study once more. And O, what 
a happy time it was for me ! Little Leila 
Edwards took a great fancy to me, and used 
always to speak of me as " my chair," or " my 
dear chair." She was an only child, so quiet 
and good too. Mr. Edwards used to like to 
have her in the study with him. She would 
sit on me for hours together, looking at pic- 
tures, or reading some nice little book. I 
remember once during the spring cleaning 
they had family worship in the study. Leila 
always sat on a footstool by her mamma, but 
before she took her place that morning she 
pushed me into a snug corner, and holding up 
her finger in front of me, she repeated a little 
verse. of. her own composition, which / think 
quite as good as Dr. Watts's hymns, and nearly 
as good as Wesley's : 

'< Dear old chair, 
We're going to have, prayer, 
So you stand there, 
Ana move if yon dare! " 

The last line T think she might have left out, 

for though I have four legs I have never been 



able to take a step without help. I was very 
sorry when Leila left, and when some years 
after she came to stay in the town and called 
here and sat upon me, I felt so pleased that I 
could hardly keep still. And so years passed 
on until Mr. S., who is lying asleep in the 
arm-chair now* came with his tribe of boys and 
girls. Fm the only one of the six chairs Mrs. 
Leach bought twenty years ago that is left, and 
many's the time I've been in the chair- 
mender's hands, but never have I needed it 
more than now. I do wish they would send 
that tiresome little Robbie to the Grove, or 
else tell him that when he wants to reach his 
books he must not stand on me. Yet I shall 
be sorry when he and the other children leave 
me. Well, I hope Robbie may grow up to be 
a good Methodist Preacher like his father and 
grandfather before him, and that he will help 
to carry on the good work when his father 
and I am both supernumeraries.' 

Just at this moment a knock came at the 
door. I picked up my book and tried to look 
very wide awake, ' Come in,' I cried. Ann 
entered and said, ( Please, Sir, here's George 
Clark and his wife come, shall they mend that 
chair Master Robbie broke the other day?' 
' Yes, by all means/ I answered. So I hope 
it will be a good while yet before my talka- 
tive friend becomes a supernumerary. And 
now, whilst the chair-mender and his wife are 
sitting opposite to my study-window repair- 
ing the useful piece of furniture whose talk 
I have thought it worth while to write out 
for my young friends, let me end with 

The Moral: 

Be kind to all chairs 9 especially Circuit-chairs; 
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hy do we give the funny-look- 
ing creature in the Picture such 
a singular name? The bird 
is called the Secretary, from the 
tuft of sharp quill-like feathers 
at the back of its head, which seemed to re- 
mind the people who gave it that name of a 
clerk with a quill-pen behind his ear. It is 
also* called the Messenger-Bird, because it can 



run so quickly with its long, strong legs 
along the sandy plains of South Africa, where 
it lives. But it seems to take them some 
time to get used to those awkward-looking 
locomotives, for the young birds cannot stand 
firmly or run about easily till they are nearly 
four months old, which is a great age for an 
undeveloped bird, you know. The birds 
often fight among themselves, especially 
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3 for the right of choosing ■ mate. Then 
jj they certain!)' may be taid to quarrel with 
f\ their victuals, for they often fight for their 
H food. That large serpent which you tee in 
jj his mouth has not been overcome without 
' a terrible battle. The Secretary would 
I-" shield hit breast with one strong wing, 
K leaving only the hard ends of the feathers 
8 exposed to the enemy's sting, which would 
j be poisonous to the more sensitive parts 
Eg of his body. While the serpent is vainly 
i| trying to injure his foe in this war, it is 
A gradually succumbing to the repeated 
a heavy blows from the other wing, till at 
.5 last it falls helpless to the ground. 
ii The bird also feeds on lizards and tor- 
is toises. It has a very good appetite, and 
^ at the Cape of Good Hope it is held in 
S high reputation because it destroys the 
-^ venomous reptiles. The birds have 
-v sometimes been tamed and brought to 
i. frequent poultry- yards, in order to clear 
u, them of serpents and rats, which are very 
destructive to young chickens. E. 
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I. TOO 

A n old man to whom a great misfortune had 
^^ happened about twenty years before, 
hears some news that he thinks too good to 
be true. He had lost his favourite son, he 
believed that he had been killed by a wild 
beast, and he had mourned for him ever since. 
He felt sure he should never see his son's 
face again. Now he is told by several people 
who have seen the man, that his son is alive, 
that he has become a prince in a foreign 
country, and that he has sent for his father to 
come and live with him. You know the 
story I have hinted at, the old man was Jacob, 
the lost son was Joseph, now the governor of 
Egypt ; it was Jacob's sons who had seen their 
brother, and told their father he was well and 
prosperous. But Jacob could not believe it 
at first. 

Can any of my little readers tell me what 
made Jacob believe itf He smb the wagsrn 
Jtstpb bed sent U fetch bin, end bis sttu tad tbesr 
families sritt Egypt. Yes, that is right. 

I wonder why it is that big people and 



TO BE TRUE. 

little people are so much more ready to 
believe bad news than good. I remember 
when I was at school, my father came to tee 
me when I did not expect him. Another boy 
told me he had come, but I sat still and went 
on with my lessons, because I did not believe 
him. But when I was ill and a lady came 
and was not allowed to see me, I believed 
that at once. 

Perhaps one reason why we believe bad 
news more easily than good is — because we 
know we deserve bad things more than good. 
Another is — because we do not like to be dis- 
appointed, and things are uncertain in this 
life. Then people may deceive us wilfully 
or by mistake. 

Nothing that God says to us is too good to 
bo true ; He is Himself too good and true for 
that. Yet when we cry to believe any one 
good thing that God has said, it often seems 
st good that it emsntt be true. 

One of the good things God has promised 
to us is tbefirgiventss tftur lists. Does not that 
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seem almost too good to be true ? If any of 
you have ever felt how really wicked sin is, you 
will understand something of what a grand 
thing it is to be forgiven. A cabin-boy on 
board a ship was dusting the captain's table. 
The light was not very good, and he was not 
very careful, so he managed to brush off the 
table a valuable gold watch the captain had 
left there. Of course, the watch-glass was 
broken, and the watch much damaged. The 
poor boy was in a great fright and ran 
away and hid himself in the hold. He 
stayed in his hiding-place for many hours, 
till at last he was obliged to come out for 
food and water. A sailor seized him and 
dragged him to the captain, assuring him he 
would get a thoroughly good flogging and 
have his wages stopped for that voyage, to 
pay for the mischief he had done. But when 
the captain saw his pale face and frightened 
look, instead of punishing him he forgave 
him, telling him to be more careful in the 
future. The boy could hardly believe his 
ears for very joy. It was so different from 
what he had expected; he felt it was too good to 
be true. And God is even more ready to for- 
give us, if we are really sorry for our faults. 

Another of the wonderful things God will do. 
for us is so to help us against our sin, that 
we need not commit it any more. Has any 
of my little readers a »bad temper? Do you 
ever get into a passion? A child once told 
a . lie. When his papa showed him how 



naughty it was, he cried a great deal, and 
said he was very sorry. His papa asked if 
he would ever tell a story again. The little 
boy thought for a while, and then said, ' I 
don't want to, papa, but I'm not sure I can 
help it.' The little fellow knew that his heart 
was deceitful, and felt he could not trust him- 
self. *His father told him that if he prayed 
to Jesus, Jesus would help him and keep him 
from tying. * What, papa,' said the little boy, 
looking pleased, and yet as though he only 
half believed it, c so I need never tell another 
story again so long as I live ? ' And> dear 
children, as you grow older, you will never 
cease to wonder and be thankful that God 
can and will keep you from sin. Yet even 
that is not too good to be true. 

A third promise of God's seems almost too 
good to be true. I mean that He will one 
day take those who love Him to be with Him 
for ever and ever. But when you have learnt 
that God does forgive sin, and that He does 
keep you from sin, you will know so much 
about God that you will think- nothing too 
good for Him to do for you. Somebody said 
to a pious old woman, lie could not under- 
stand how God could \give His Son to die 
for ua<; ' Ah, but. J can,' replied' the old 
woman, ( ifs just like HimP The sight of 
the wagons convinced Jacob than the- glad 
tidings about Joseph were true^i what God 
has already done for us should 'make us ready 
to believe all that the Bible «says'H& will do. 
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THE HERR PASTOR AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY SARSON. 
CHAPTER II. THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. u 




he cottage which had been prepared for 
Gretchen Tone* was very small, but very 
clean. There was little furniture in it, 
but there were pretty flowers in the garden, 
and plants that peeped in at the windows, 
and bards that came and built their nests under 
the eaves and among the boughs of the trees. 
It was spring time, and a great deal of house* 
cleaning- was going on among the neighbours, 
and house-building among the birds. 
/,. La&y people mightn't have liked Blau- 
wcin, for everybody had to work there, unless 



they were too aged of, too ill. iQPhe ^villagers 
were poor, an4*couldn't afford >to keep any- 
body unemployed. •"•;•• '•-.*..■—•. 

The first good news that Gretchet* fafeofti 
was that there would he*pkoty for her to do. 
Her old mother,. wiu*thad a wrinkled, brown 
face, nodded to her when she told her, ray- 
ing, 'It is well thou art come/. So- said' the 
grandfather and all the cousins and aunts. 

They were pleased, too, to see the children, 
and said they looked likely for work. Carl 
and Honrine began to think that that was all 
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they had come to Blauwein for, .and said, 
' Shall we not, then, go to school ?' 

c I would rather cut down trees ;, I am sure 
I could swing an axe,' said Carl. 'And I,' ex- 
claimed Honrine, * could take care of the 
house when mother was in the fields.' 

' All in good time/ said the mother. ' You 
shall work for me and Herr Hundertang too.' 
She looked happier now she was among her 
own dear people again, and she cried for joy 
when the good Pastor came to see her. 

Do we ever forget how strange we felt the 
first day at a new school? I am sure Carl 
and Honrine wished the day well over : Carl 
looked cross, and Honrine shy. It would have 
been bad enough if they had been Blauwein 
children, but their Swiss ways, accent, and 
appearance made their new schoolfellows sup- 
pose they had a right to be stared at. And 
they did stare, as if they had been made of 
wood, and were no more to be looked out of 
countenance than one of Madame Tussaud's 
wax figures. Though our little readers know 
that that was bad manners, perhaps they 
would regard with some curiosity children 
dressed like those of the German peasantry/ 
The girls were clean and good-tempered- 
looking, and had their hair nicely combed 
and plaited behind, but they wore caps some- 
thing like a pudding, stiff little boddices 
trimmed with bright buttons and pretty 
braid, linsey skirts, and no shoes or stockings. 
The boys were barefooted also. A great 
deal of knitting was done by the girls, some 
of it was sold; and the rest worn by the older 
members of the community. Herr Hunder- 
tang asked Carl what he knew — a most diffi- 
cult question to answer, by the way — and Carl 
looked up at the ceiling and down at the 
floor, but said nothing. 

' Perhaps,' said the Herr, ' you can tell me 
what you do not know ? ' But if Carl could 



have told what he did not know, he would 
have been wiser than most of us, and so his 
eyes just went where they did before, and he 
did not tell the master what there was he did 
not know. It didn't matter, Herr Hundertang 
would soon find out ; but he said to Honrine : 

'Well, can you tell me. what you know ? ' 

' Little words,' said Honrine, ' and up to a 
hundred backwards and forwards, and to run 
a needle between two threads and to knit 
straight on and come back.' 

' Very good,' said the Herr; 'and what is 
there you don't know ? ' 

' I don't know anything else,' said Honrine. 

' O yes, you do ! You at least know how 
to answer a question.' And he led the two 
children to a form, where were seated little 
ones of their own age, and lessons soon began. 

But that first day was a trial. Honrine did 
not know that the mode of doing things would 
be so different from what it was in the Swiss 
schools, and so she often made mistakes, 
and everybody laughed. She was a quick 
little girl, and did not wait to begin her work 
till others did theirs, so she got on worse than 
Carl, who sat quite still and followed as if he 
was half sulky. So in the afternoon when 
Frau Hundertang came in to overlook the 
knitting, Honrine put her needle in the worsted 
and said one. Then she put the cotton over 
and said two, then she made the stitch and 
said three, and as she took it off the needle 
and said four, she looked at Frau Hun- 
dertang, astonished that she was not beating 
time, and that the other girls were not count- 
ing too; but a laugh at herself was gofng 
round the class, for which Frau Hundertang 
reproved the children when she knew that 
Honrine had always had to count and keep 
time as she knitted. 

After that Honrine was very careful to see 
what the rest did before she committed herself. 
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John Banyan was a Bedfordshire tinker, who when a youth played on Sundays on the village-green. But 
he turned the right way, and began preaching the Gospel of the kingdom. When thrown into jpr»«o» he wrote 
his Pilgrim's Progress, and supported his family by making booUlaees. Though he Buffered great hardsAijw, 
he was allowed to attend the Baptist Chapel. He died in 1688, and was buried in BunhiU-jields. 
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A WALK IN JAPAN, 




Will you take a walk with me, 
children ? You are tired of 
the roads round your own 
home, so let us go in some 
new direction. What do you 
say to a stroll in the streets 
of one of the singularly- 
built wooden towns of Japan? We 
have not time nor opportunity to go as 
jtfri. Brassey did, with her husband and 
children, in their beautiful yacht, The Suv- 
faam; but we can get there much more quickly 
even than if we travelled with the speed of 
a literal sunbeam, if we journey there in 
thought. So let us try that mode of con- 
veyance, and fancy ourselves passing along 
that street at the bottom of the Picture. We 
will look at the houses first : we can do more 
in this way here than we can in England; for 
at home we are only able to see the outside 
of the houses that we pass, but here we can 
look right into them, for the Japanese have 
no idea of privacy, and seem to enjoy living 
in public. 

The houses, you see, are buik of pine- 
wood, just one storey high, with exquisite 
carving at the top, and roofed over with a 
beautiful trellis- work of thin strips of wood, 
which is simply covered with transparent 
white cotton paper. They are not troubled 
with thick walls, and get on vfery well with- 
out doors or windows. For walls they have 
lattice-work screens, covered with white 
paper, which slide easily backwards and for- 
wards ; so, if you want to look out you have 
only to move the wall a little way, and when 
you want to walk out you can push it still 
further back. To-day most of the inhabit- 
ants of those curious houses have .thrown 
back their walls, so we shall not be thought 
rude if we look inside, for the people do not 
at all object to being watched as they wash 
and dress themselves, or cook their food. 
Where is the furniture? you ask. You see 
nearly all they have, — just the- little stove in 
the corner, and the shelves, that hold the 
pretty little dishes and plates for their rice, 
etc.,' #n4 the plaited straw-mats, which are 



considered a choice luxury. The wedding- 
party in the Picture,' at the left-hand corner, 
are seated on them. * 

These mats are never dirtied by footmarks, 
for the people always take off their shoes 
when they enter the house and walk about 
barefoot. Thick cotton quilts are often 
used for seats. A little lacquer-table about 
six inches high, such as you see behind the 
company, is brought, forward at meaf-times, 
and mattresses are spread out at night. 
These simple houses may be bought ready- 
made at the shops, and set up in two or three 
days. 

Now let us turn into the street again ; we 
must stand for a minute or two to notice the 
strange performances of these more than 
half-naked jugglers : see how dexterously that 
man is jumping through that, hollow contriv- 
ance of basket-work ; but we will not stay to 
witness all their tricks, for some of them are 
not very nice. Here is something that will 
interest you, this stall of toys. Japa» has 
been called the ' Paradise of Babies,' because 
such wonderful dolls are manufactured here* 
There is a row of dancing-dollies, and here 
some little automaton soldiers who can walk 
about. ' i But I see you have turned to look at 
that lady who is being carried in a palanquin, 
or cango, as they are called in Japan. It is 
a most uncomfortable conveyance, made of 
basket-work, and so constructed that it is 
impossible to sit in an easy position. They 
are going out of fashion now^nd the jinri- 
kisha is used instead. This is a seat on 
wheels, something like a bath-chair, which is 
pulled and pushed behind and before by 
strong men. 

Perhaps you think, — like Mrs. Brassey's 
children, — that the people look like c walking 
fans/ having seen their gay costumes so 
often represented on Japanese fans. The- 
fashions do not change much : the women are 
fond of gay colours, red and blue are very 
popular, and some of the young ladies you see 
have painted their cheeks, and even gilded their 
lips. The babies are quite accustomed .to 
being carried about in those not uncomfort- 
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able scarves slung across their mothers' backs ; 
they smile at us as they pass, as prettily as 
the little ones we meet in perambulators at 
home. The men of the lower classes have a 
partiality for light blue; the dress of the 
nobility, or Daimios, as they are called, is 
very elaborate and imposing, — long loose 
trousers, made of rich brocaded silk, which 
trail on the ground for two or three feet, or 
hang in folds as they sit on their heels, as the 
noble in the Picture is seated ; this is their 
favourite posture. The sleeves arc in the 
same style, enormously large and loose ; a little 
black-peaked cap is perched on the head to 
cover the pigtail, which our friends here do 
not wear down their backs, like the Chinese 
queue, but in a little knot at the top of the 
head. Some of the Ministers of State have 
lately tried to adopt the European style of 
dress, but they make curious mistakes in 
putting on our garments. The Japanese are* 
very clever in various kinds of ornamental 
work, besides their own peculiar japanned 
ware or lacquer-work, of which all sorts of 
curious articles are manufactured,— beautiful 
little cabinets, cups, plates, boxes, etc. The 
true ware, which is very expensive and rare, 
is almost indestructible. In one form or 
other it is used for nearly every kind of 
domestic utensil, and supplies the place of 
glass and china with us. The people have 
decided ideas of their own, too, about art; 
and a Japanese artist can produce an almost 
endless variety of designs, as they rarely if 
ever repeat a pattern : vases and fans, etc., are 
never in exact pairs. If you look closely at 
two vases that seem at first sight to be alike, 
you will notice a bird or flower has been put 
into the painting on one which you miss in 
the other, just for the sake of variety. The 
pictures, too, with their profusion of colour, 
seem very strange to our eyes. 

But you want to know something about 



the most important point of all: What is 
the religion of this singular people? Many 
of them are Buddhists, but the oldest religion 
is called Shintoism. Their Mikado, or Em- ( 
peror, they believe to be descended from the 
gods. Then they have numerous other 
deities ; every town or village has its own 
private god, besides a variety of others who 
have special duties assigned to them. One is 
called the god of tootb-ache, and is worshipped 
by a strange ceremony which is supposed to 
cure that complaint. Many Christian Mis- 
sions have at various times been established, 
and the converts have endured terrible per- 
secution. The schools are the great channel 
for conveying truth, for the people are eager 
to learn all that the Western nations know. 
Ten years ago you could not have counted 
ten Christians in the islands, now there are 
over two thousand who own Jesus as their 
Lord, so we may hope there is a bright 
future in store for Japan. 

Some of the native practices are very 
horrible, and if they knew better we should 
call them abominably wicked; yet the Japanese 
have many very fine traits of character. In 
one respect we may all learn a lesson from 
them, — they are most calm and equable in 
temper, and a passionate man is regarded as 
unfit for society, and all his relations and 
friends are ashamed of him. Some years ago, . 
at a conference of native and European dele- 
gates, when one of the Frenchmen began to 
get excited and was in danger of losing his 
temper, the Japanese quietly said : * We will 
postpone our business to another day, and 
not treat with a man who is not master of 
himself.' Would it not be well for you td 
think of this when you are in danger of quar- 
relling over your games or anything else ? 

But now we must say good-bye. We have 
walked far enough for one day, I hope you 
are not very tired, G. E. S. 
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A STORY FOR A RAINY DAY. 



nce upon a time, a long while ago, but 
just when I can't tell, it rained (' I 
know, that was the day before yester- 
day,' cries Teddie), and five dear little 



children were kept in-doors instead of run- 
ning about as they had hoped to do in their 
grandmother's beautiful garden. * O, Jessie,' 
said Janie, the youngest of all, • why do it 
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rain just when we want to play hide-and- 


' Yes, but then couldn't God have give it 


seek V 


them in the night, so that we needn't stay 


' Perhaps,' suggested Georgie, ' the little 


in ? ' answered Janie. 


daisies want a drink of water, so God has told 


' But perhaps they couldn't ice to drink in 


the clouds to give them one.' 


the dark,' said Mary ; * besides, you know they 


always shut up 




when the sun 




sets, and they 




would only get 




wet if it rained 




in the night, and 




they would be as 




thirsty as thirsty 




in the morning.' 




'Well,' said 

'God knows best 






when to send the 








be content and 




happy, and try 




to enjoy our- 




selves in-doors.' 




So, like good 




children as they 




were, they went 


into the old- 


fashioned parlour, and, after trying one game after another, they settled down to a little 


music. Sister Jessie presided at the piano and conducted the singing, Mary played on brother 


John's violin, and I fear did not much improve its tone, and Teddie played on the pipe ; but 


Janie thought hers was the most important part, for she sat on a chair and cried, ' Well done, 


well done!' So they spent a pleasant afternoon, and sang: 


1 Rain, rain, go to Spain, 


And mind you don t come back again,' 


till they forgot all about hide-and-seek, which was much better than fretting and being cross 
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Uhe sloping cliffs of | something, and by the frequent glances cast at 
9 Millcombe Bay lay i a little rosy girl of four years old who was 


4 crispand brown under contentedly burying her two fat arms and the 
1 the autumn sun. On whole of her pinafore in a deserted rabbit- 


the lowest slope of the \ warren, she was evidently the subject of dis- 


ill-sidc was gathered a | putc. The point was, — when they were all 


roup of ten or twelve 


scattered fern- hunting, — who would take 


hildren, knec-deep in the 


charge of Margie ? for they had all promised 


risp fern that rustled at 


her widowed mother that they would sec that 


very step. They seemed 


no mischief should befall the child. This was 


to be eagerly discussing a more important question than may at first 
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appear, for cleaving the hill- on which they stood, right down to the sea, was a deep mine of 
copper ore. The children called it the ' Cut.' It was some distance off", but feeling the 
importance of theii trust, they determined to keep their little rosy charge from the possibility 
of danger. Each one was eager to take care of her ; and, like SO many Other children, do one 
was willing to 'give up.' Poor Margie seemed likely to become an apple of discord. 
Presently a bright, bold-looking boy, the eldest of the party, cried out eagerly, ' O, I have 
it! I've thought of a stunning plan. Why, well all take care of her, then, of course, she can't 
be lost, and everybody will be pleased.' Richard's 'plan' was received with shouts of 
applause. Only one pale-faced, thoughtful lad kept an uneasy silence. He did not think 

v. 
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' you are always so full of " ifs," and " buts." 
Whoever thinks my plan a good one give 
three cheers.' * Hip, hip, hurrah ! ' rang out 
the young voices on the sunny air, the sturdy 
fisher girls joining. Charlie was silenced ; and 
in a few seconds the whole group was scattered 
over the hill-side. Ah, what a merry time they 
had ; the blithe sunshine above their heads, at 
their feet the rich brown, crinkly fern rapidly 
yielding to their nimble fingers, while the 
shouts and laughter, when they found an 
unusually good spot, made a pleasant accom- 
paniment to the song of the sea. 

Little Margie was at first well looked after, 
the little white sun-bonnet being a point of 
attraction to half-a-dozen pairs of eyes. But 
gradually their zeal grew less. She sat so 
contentedly making grass-plaits on her 
cushion of ferns, and showed so little desire 
to wander, that every one felt sure she would 
be all right. Even Charlie thought his fears 
were groundless. Meanwhile the fern- 
gathering made splendid progress; the chil- 
dren were scattered far and wide. Margie was 
forgotten. The yellow sunlight was fading 
slowly off the hills. It was high time for 
the workers to cease their pleasant labour 
and turn homeward. ■ But they did not seem 
to think so. Richard, the leader of the band, 
was knee-deep in a nest of fern he had just 
discovered. The last long ray of sunlight 
glinted on his uncovered, curly head. As if 
it had been the touch of some warning 
finger, Richard suddenly started, rose hastily 
to his feet, and glanced eagerly round. He 
had just remembered 'little Margie.' Where 
was she? In vain he looked for the white 
bonnet. ' Some one will surely have her in 
charge,' he thought. But he could not alto- 
gether silence the uneasy question. • She was 
not where they left her. Her grass-plaits 
were scattered around; there was the very 
impress of her tiny form on the pile of ferns 
on which she had sat enthroned. Little Fern- 
queen they had merrily-called hen Richard's 
face grew troubled. A shrill whistle, quickly 
repeated, brought most of the party bounding 
^o the spot. 'Where is "little Margie"? 
who has " little Margie " ? ' Then they all 
began talking together. From their confused 



talk Richard gathered that no one had seen 
her lately, no one had noticed her, each 
thinking the other was minding her. By 
this time the rest of the children, seeing that 
something was the matter, had joined them, 
but could give no tidings of the lost Margie. 
Richard was the first to move. 

' Come,' said he, impatiently, c don't let 
us stand here till doomsday ; let us hunt for 
her, for find her I must and will? 

The children willingly separated for the 
search. Far over the cliffs they roved, 
climbing every peak, prying into every ferny 
hollow, while cries of 'Margie, little 
Margie,' echoed back from the hills. But 
every one avoided the ' Cut ;' not to their 
own hearts dared they whisper the fear that 
their little pet had fallen down that terrible 
place. It was too horrible to think of. But 
their search was in vain, nothing could they 
see or hear of ' little Margie.' The shadows 
of evening were fast thickening when they 
gathered once more at their fern-heap, now 
looking grim and tall in the uncertain light. 
A little sorrowful group, they stood silent 
and sad. They felt they had forgotten their 
promise to Margie's mother, broken their 
trust, and bitter were the fruits of their 
faithlessness. How could' they go home to 
the poor widow, and tell her that her little 
daughter was lost on the lonely cliffs, so near 
the dreaded ' Cut ' ? From where they stood 
they could see the horrible, ghastly rift. Some 
of the girls began to sob, the grim, dark cliffs, 
and shadowy hills beyond, looked so awful ; 
while the lighthouse, gleaming through the 
twilight like a ' sheeted ghost,' seemed to fix 
its red eye angrily upon them. The very 
waves had changed their -song, and were 
sobbing on the beach. The girls' sobs 
broke into loud weeping, while Charlie 
sadly wondered that God did not help 
them; and then prayed earnestly that He 
would. 

' You girls just shut up, or you'll drive me 
mad,' said Richard, as he threw himself, with 
a groan of utter despair, on one of the neg- 
lected fern-heaps. But only to spring to his 
feet with a cry that might have startled the 
sea-gulls in their nests. What was it? Only 
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a fringe of soft, white hair gleaming through 
withered fern-leaves. 

With joyous cries of ' Here she is, here's 
our little Margie/ Richard tore away the 
concealing leaves, and discovered Margie in 
a perfect cradle of ferns, her head resting 
snugly on her round arms. Richard's cry 
was just breaking her slumber, and the shouts 
that hailed her discovery — to say nothing of 
the kisses showered upon her — soon thoroughly 
aroused her. The rosy little thing sat bolt- 
upright, and stared round with very wide 
eyes at the unusual scene. To the torrent 



of questions poured on her, she could only 
answer in baby-fashion that she had been 
very ' seepy,' and went to bed in the fern. 

( Pease take me home quick,' she added; 
c for me's very seepy now.' 

With shouts of rejoicing the little Fern- 
queen was enthroned on the largest bundle, 
and they carried her home in triumph, each 
one determined to be more careful in future ; 
and Charlie silently thanked God that, while 
they had been unfaithful to their trust, He 
had watched over little Margie. 

A. I. D. 
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THE HERR PASTOR AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY S ARSON. 
CHAPTER III. THE WAY THAT SEEMED GOOD TO CARL. 



to have any respect, as sometimes happens. 
But they all loved the dear Herr Pastor, and 
their happiest days at school were when he 
came to hew the Catechism and to instruct 
them in the Bible, They sang for him the 
hymns they had been learning, and repeated 
the texts he had given them to learn, and 
when he asked them questions some of them 
tried who could be first with the answer. 

All their mothers contrived to get them a 
tree at Christmas, even if it was a mere twig 
in a flower-pot and could only hold a few beads 
and ribbons; but the Pastor gave them a 
beautiful tree, lit up with tapers, and a feast 
of buns and coffee in the school-room. 

Even Herr Vogt, the land-bailiff, and his 
wife and daughter came, and some of the 
presents on the tree were of their contributing. 
The Herr Pastor always praised whom Herr 
Hundertang approved of, with such a kind 
smile and loving words ; but when they were 
in trouble for their faults, O then he looked 
so grieved ! Never angry, but as if he was 
disappointed and their naughtiness went to 
his heart. The Herr Pastor and the Frau 
Pastorin, with their daughter, had no society 
but that of the schoolmaster and his family, 
and truly they were great friends. 

It was wonderful. what a good understand- 
ing there was between the Pastor and the 
schoolmaster, but sometimes the latter said : 

'Why, dear Herr Pastor, do you speak so 
gently to such boys as Wilhelm Braun and 

[Continued on page 138. 



The strangeness wore off in 
time, as most disagreeable 
things do if people will only 
be patient, and Carl and Hon- 
rine found that they might 
have as many friends among 
their school-fellows as they 
could possibly wish for. Some 
of these friends, however, 
jl were not of the right sort, and 
~ Gretchen frequently told her 
children that what their companions were they 
would become ; and that it was better to have 
one good, sensible, God-fearing friend than 
twenty foolish, mischievous ones. 

Herr Hundertang was very strict. The 
boys thought he knew everything, and that 
he might have written all the books he read, 
especially as they heard him sometimes find 
fault with the books, which showed, without 
doubt, that he was much cleverer than the 
booksellers who they supposed made them. 
But they did wish he didn't know every- 
thing about toys, too, and that they could 
blind him sometimes when it suited them. 

He never scolded or punished them with- 
out reason, neither did he ever overlook 
laziness, bad work or wilful disobedience. 

I do not believe that any of the children 
loved Herr Hundertang; but he was so just 
and so firm in upholding what was fair and 
open that they could not help respecting 
him, unless they were too foolish and naughty 
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Johann Stambart, when I have given you so 
ill a report of them ? Your kindness makes 
me seem severe. I am thankful to vou when 
you uphold me.' 

' Our two missions are distinct, my friend/ 
replied the Pastor ; ' yet we may uphold one 
another. You, to these dear children, are 
law ; 1 am set to teach them the Gospel : I 
show the spirit that they may fall in love 
with it. The more I win them to God and 
truth, the more obedient will they be to law 
and duty, so do not misunderstand me; we 
are workers together, and, I trust, not only 
with each other but with God. 9 

I am sorry to say that as time went on Carl 
Tone* was the cause of much annoyance to 
his master, and anxiety to his dear mother. 
He was a restless boy, and had only to know that 
the rule of the school required one thing to 
make him long to do exactly the opposite. 
Then he seemed to think it very grand if he 
could get a great many boys to join in some 
mischjcf that he had planned. He was, how- 
ever, tender-hearted, and exceedingly fond of 
his little sister. When he had made her sorry, 
or the Pastor's addresses had awakened the 
voice of conscience, he would show real con- 
trition and promise to be good. And, indeed, 
when Herr Hundertang was seriously dis- 
pleased, he could not help reflecting that he 
made matters very hard for himself; and when 
the children came in high spirits out of school, 
rollicking and tumbling over one another, 
Carl Tone' would be seen crying and looking 
quite miserable, while his little sister kept 
beside him and tried to comfort him : 

' Never mind, Carl, thou wilt learn that 
long task and say it to me, and thou wilt 
never have another for the same thing.' 

' I hate lessons,' said Carl. 

'How, then, canst thou be a clever man?' 

' I don't want to be clever. I want to be a 



sailor, and have some fun, and see the 
world.' 

' How, then, canst thou leave the poor 
mother ?' 

* Other boys have to leave their mothers,' 
said Carl; 'but when they come back they 
bring them fine presents, and so will I.' 

One day Herr Hundertang said to the 
Pastor: ' That boy is the most troublesome in 
the school. He is as restless as he can be, and 
he has no self-command. It hurts me to 
have to punish him so much, for I am sure 
all the time that there is good in him.' 

'What makes you think so?' asked the 
Pastor. 

' He is affectionate. He loves his mother 
and his little sister; I can see that he has a 
generous soul.' 

' O, then, much may yet be done with him,' 
returned the Pastor; and he grew silent, 
because he was thinking the matter over. 

A few days after he met Carl, and asked 
him how it was he got into so many scrapes, 
and the boy said it was because he could not 
help himself. The Herr Pastcir retathded 
Carl that he knew where to go for help/and 
finally he said : ** ■ 

'Do you consider me your friend, Carlr' 

* Yes; thank you, dear Heir Pastor,* said 
Carl. 

* Then remember to treat me like a friend. 
When you have this struggle with yourself, 
knowing what is right and wanting to do 
what is wrong, come and tell me all about it. 
We will talk it over and see if there is no 
helping it. And when you are in trouble, 
Carl, come to me. Do not be afraid, for 
have I not said that I am your friend ? ' 

Carl made a promise without much thought, 
and was so far from remembering it that he 
tried to keep out of the Pastor's way, from a 
foolish fear that he would speak-to him again. 
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he wagons we saw in our last 
Bible-Picture have carried Jacob 
and his sons to Egypt. Jacob has 
^. seen Joseph — father and long- 
^ lost son have met. What Jacob 



thought too good to be true, has really come 
about. 

Of course, Joseph soon took his father to 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt. Jacob was to 
stay in Egypt as Pharaoh's guest, and it was 
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only right he should be soon introduced to 
him. Jacob blessed Pharaoh, that is, he 
prayed that God would bless him. Then 
after they had talked awhile together, just 
before they parted, Jacob blessed Pharaoh 
again. I think one thing we may learn from 
this is — to respect old age. Pharaoh was the 
greatest king then in the whole world, but 
he was much younger than Jacob, so he 
treated him reverently, and was glad to be 
blessed by him. Young people sometimes 
laugh at old men and think them tiresome. 
Yet we all wish to live to be old. At a tea- 
meeting the other day I saw an old man, who 
came in rather late, looking for a seat. He 
walked very slowly round the room, but 
could not find a place. Then he leant against 
the wall, and I could see he was very tired. 
A lot of boys were having their tea near him, 
but not one offered him a seat. I got up and 
offered him mine. He seemed very grateful 
and took it. Ever so many boys then offered 
me their seats, but I would not take any of 
them. Then the boys looked quite ashamed 
of themselves ; . they stopped talking and 
laughing, finished their tea as quickly as they 
could, and went out of the room. They 
knew they ought to have given up their 
places to the old man. The Bible says we 
should 'rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man.' 

One of the questions Pharaoh asked Jacob 
was: 'How old art thou?' I expect Jacob 
looked quite an aged man. He had lived a 
very long time — one hundred and thirty 
years. Yet to him his life seemed short, he 
called his years ' few/ You do not under- 
stand that, do you, children ? You think a 
life a hundred and thirty years long could not 
seem short. A year seems a very long time 
to you, and ten years too far off to look 
forward to. But ask any old man you 
know, and he will tell you his life seems very 
short, it appears only as yesterday since he 
was a boy like you. Ask grandmamma with 
her gray hair, and she will say it seems a very 
little while since she learnt her letters and 



said her prayers at her mother's knee. I 
think one reason why life seems so short to 
those who have lived nearly all of it is — because 
they have not found time to do many things 
they fully intended to do at some time or 
other. Everybody means to find time to re- 
pent some day, and to begin to serve God. But 
many people go on from day to day doing 
other things first, till the end comes, and they 
have never given their hearts to God at all. 
And Christian people are so busy, doing work 
that God has given them, that life passes very 
quickly. 

And then, dear children, perhaps we may 
not live to be old. Is it not wise, therefore, 
to do at once anything that must be done, 
lest we should forget to do it, or not have the 
time to do it in we think we shall have? 
You all know what that is which is most 
necessary to be done — to learn to serve God. 
If we are His servants, it does not matter 
much whether we live to be old or die young. 
A good man once sang : 

* If life be long, I will be glad 

That I may long obey ; 
If short, yet why should I be sad 
To soar to endless day ? ' 

Jacob called his life a 'pilgrimage.* You 
understand why, do you not ? A pilgrim was 
one who made a journey to some place, going 
as straight there as he could, and letting 
nothing hinder or turn him aside. We are 
pilgrims through earth to heaven. We do 
not know exactly when our pilgrimage will 
end, we must wait till God calls us to cease 
from travelling. That man or woman, that 
boy or girl, is happy who knows that the 
pilgrimage, be it long or short, will end in 
God's house in heaven. If you want to be 
happy as you grow old, take these three rules : 

1. Try to love and serve God better every 
day you live. 

2. Remember that your home is in heaven, 
and that you are travelling there. Your life 
is a 'pilgrimage.' 

3. Be content that God should appoint the 
length of your life. He knows what is best. 



THE 

'How often would I ban gathered tbj children together, er 

fEE — in yon rural farmstead rude, 
The fond maternal hen : 
How she sends forth her heedful brood, 
Or calls them back again ! 
Her voice, as they In safety range, 

Speaks approbation clear; 
But rings a monitory change, 

If any foe appear. 
Some thievish cur or cat draws near : 

She, with defiant shout, 
Commands her van into the rear, 

And puts the foe to rout. 
The hawk, in mid-flight, stops to spin 



HEN. 

i m * ht n gttiieraih her chickens under her linp 

She calls, they run, and hide within 

Her strong protecting wings. 
Swift from the overladen sky 

Descends the rattling storm : 
She gathers them with anxious cry 

Beneath her bosom warm. 
Their inexperience she directs 

To what is fit to eat; 
And for herself all food rejects 

That is for them unmeet. 
A greater care, O mother ! asks 

All thy fast-fleeting hours : 
A hcavenlier employment tasks 
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u don't think that unwieldy beak, 
| that seems as if it were stuck on 
i the head of the bright-eyed 
I bird in the Picture, is any im- 
provement to its appearance. 
Perhaps not. It is certainly more useful 
than ornamental. Prom this curious bill the 
bird takes its name, for it reminds travellers 
of a boat turned upside down; others say it 
is like two large spoons, with their hollow 
sides placed one against the other. The long 



ridge in the middle, which may be taken to 
represent the keel of the boat, or the edge of 
the upper spoon, is furnished with two sharp 
teeth, which help the bird to secure its prey. 
He is a fisherman, and his formidable beak 
is not only his fishing-tackle, but his larder, 
for it will contain food enough for a whole 
day. He builds his nest among the thick 
undergrowth of bushes on the banks of the 
rivers in Cayenne, Guiana, and Bratil. 



OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 

chapter ix. — oscar's first situatio 
few days after Oscar had taken 
the pledge, he presented himself 
at Transom's shop. Its owner, 
who was over sixty, met him 
J just inside the door. As soon 



Ahem, ahem! come to work, boy, eh?' 

Yes, Sir.* 

Well, well, I hope you've made up youi 
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mind to keep the three rules of my store : 
First, you must do everything I tell you. Do 
you understand that ? ' 

« Yes, Sir.' 

/Will you do it?* 

' Certainly, Sir, if it's right.' 

* Right ! ' thundered Transom, in a voice 
that made Oscar start. 'Right? What do 
you know about right? I am to be judge 
of what's right, not you. It's jot business 
to obey Me* The second rule is, That you 
must work hard ; no idling, mind ! and thirdly, 
You must keep, a still tongue. You are to 
see, hear, but say nothing about my business 
to outsiders. Now you know my rules ; go 
to work. Put these potatoes back, arrange 
these boxes, sweep out the store. Quick! 
Don't let the grass grow under your feet.' 

Poor Oscar was not very well pleased with 
either his master or his rules. But he set to 
work briskly, thinking : ' I don't wonder they 
call this man Old Gruffy.' He resolved, 
nevertheless, to do his duties as well as he 
could for hid mother's sake. 

His sorest trial arose from the wounds 
given to his pride by some of his old asso- 
ciates, who were foolish enough not to notice 
him in the street. This was very contemptible 
behaviour on their part. Oscar was just as 
worthy — he was acting a nobler part really — 
now that he was working to lighten the heavy 
burden which had so unexpectedly fallen 
upon his mother's shoulders, as when he was 
studying, at his father's expense, in the 
academy.- Nevertheless their rude treatment 
cut him to the quick. He writhed under it, 
indeed, but was greatly helped when his 
friend the pedlar, meeting him in the street, 
smiled and said, as he passed': 

' Remember, Oscar, that every deed of duty 
done is a step towards God.' 

' Yes, Nick, I recollect you said so, and I 
s'pose it's true.' 

But the pedlar had not waited to hear the 
boy's response. He saw by the anxious, un- 
easy expression of his face that he was under- 
going a severe trial, and trusted that the few 
good words he dropped might help him. And 
they did. Oscar turned them over in his 



mind until he felt refreshed by them. His 
face brightened. His step became more 
elastic, and in his inmost soul he silently 
prayed this prayer : 

* O, Jesus, my King, help me td do my 
duty ! ' 

Another helper comforted him towards 
evening. This was Ralph Young, who pur- 
posely went to Transom's shop, and calling 
Oscar out, said, in a cheerful voice : 

'How do you stand it, old fellow?' 

' Pretty fair,' replied Oscar, with a some- 
what downcast air. 

'Comes rather tough — don't it?' 

' Well, yes. It isn't like going to school.* 

' I s'pose not. Never mind. Cheer up. 
I'm coming up to your place to-night with my 
sisters. We'll be there by half-past seven.' 

Mrs. Douglas had made Mr. Transom 
agree to dismiss Oscar every evening at half- 
past six. When that hour arrived, the mer- 
chant said : 

' Boy, you can go now. Take* that pound 
of tea and that can of lard in your hand, and 
leave them at the squire's as you go along.' 

' Y$s, Sir,' replied Oscar, glad enough to 
quit, but a little mortified at having to carry 
goods home at an hour when he was likely to 
meet some of the proud ones who had passed 
him during the day. 

Having fulfilled his final errand for that 
busy day, he bounded up the cliff" like one 
escaping from captivity. Rose met him at 
the garden gate, and held up her rosy cheeks 
for her expected kiss, which he. gave her 
gladly, and then ran- into the house, by way 
of the kitchen. 

' How frisky yer be tew-night ! ' exclaimed 
Priscilla, looking up with a smiling face; 
'guess it agrees with yer tew 'go gallivantirt 
round the village with groceries, an' sich like.* 

Oscar laughed heartily, and quickly dis- 
appeared behind the sitting-room door. 

His mother welcomed him gladly. He had 
intended to pour into her ears the story of 
the day's griefs; but noticing her worn, 
weary look, he thought : 

'No, 1 won't distress her.' Sne's been 
thinking about father, I know.' 
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Qoue now, my little daughter dear. 

The sun has left the sky, 
The bright and sparkling stars of night 

Are peeping from on high ; 
'Tis time your busy little feet. 

And planning little head, 
And active hands, and merry voice, 

Were quiet on your bed. 

Now carefully review the day 

Before the all-seeing One, 
Who, though He reigna in majesty 

On His eternal throne, 



Beholds my little Alice, too, 

With kind and loving eye ; 
Will guard her steps, and hear her prayer. 

And soothe her faintest sigh. 

There is another night, my child. 

Closing a weary day, — 
The night of death, it comes to all, 

To you it shortly may : 
So let each day of life be spent 

That when the last shall come, 
Safe in the gracious Saviour's arras, 

You'll reach the eternal Home. 
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weet lavender ! Sweet lav- 
ender ! Any lavender to- 
day, ma'am ?' asked a girl, 
with a large basket of laven- 
der on her arm, ofa lady who 
happened to be looking out 
of a window in one of the 
squares of London. She 
shook her head, and the little 
ragged girl passed on. 
'Whydidn't you buysome,mamma?' asked 
her little daughter wistfully. 

' I didn't want any, dear; I have a lot up- 
stairs that I brought home from the country 
last autumn.' 

' But it didn't matter about " wanting " it, 
mamma, we could have given her some money, 
she seemed so tired and poor. Look ! 
mamma, there she is leaning up against the 
railings at No. zo, and she has put down 
her basket. O, do let me run and give her my 

' Well, then, run along, little puss; only 
stay, let me wrap a shawl around you.' 
Down over the steps and fast along the pave- 
ment sped the little pattering feet of warm- 
hearted, impulsive Maud, hardly touching the 
ground in their eager haste. 'Little girl, 
here's a penny . for you,' she- said" shyly. 
Mechanically the girl handed her the customary 
pen'n'orth of lavender. 

' No,' said Maud, ' I don't want it, thank 
you; my mamma has a lot, only I thought 
you looked tired and hungry.' 

' Did you ?' said the girl in some amaze- 
ment, staring with awakened curiosity at the 
little figure enveloped in the thick shawl 
standing before her; 'I don't know as any- 
body ever troubled about at afore J' and the 
tone of her voice had a bitterness, in it and a 
weariness which told too plainly that life had 
been no pleasant thing to her. 

' But I am tired, an' no mistake,' she con- 
tinued, getting confidential; 'for I've been 
tramping about ever since early morning, and,. 
I've only sold four bunches all day. Some 
days nobody wants lavender.' 

'Where do you live!' asked Maud, getting 
interested.' 



•Live !' she said, with a laugh; 'I dunno 
where I lives; sometimes here and sometimes 
there; it all depends.' 

Maud was astonished; it seemed so strange 
to her that any child should have no home ! 

'You see,' said the girl, 'me and my 
mother travels round the country, different 
parts, and people looks out for us as rcg'lar 
as possible. 1 ought to get a shilling a day, 
but some days is dreadful unlucky, and she 
does just blow me up if I ain't got it — my 
mother does.' 

'O, that is unkind \ * said Maud; 'but what 
are you called.' 

'Most folks call me the "lavender girl,"' 
she replied. 

' But I mean your real name,' persisted 
Maud. 

' Polly Shean, I believe, so far as I knows,' 
answered the girl, with a twinkle in her eye. 
It evidently amused her to be cross-questioned. 

' Will you be round next week, do you 
think?' 

•Well, perhaps, can't say for certain,' the 
girl replied; • it all depends/ 

• Then I shall look out for you,' said Maud, 
and away she ran home. Her mother was 
waiting on the steps ready to scold her for 
staying out so long in the cold, but somehow 
she never ctuid scold Maud. She was the 
youngest and the pet of all, but, happily for 
herself and her friends, not a spoilt child. 
.She was so warm-hearted and generous that 
every one loved her. 

'Well, what did. she say?' asked mamma. 
' I asked her where she lived, and she said 
she didn't know; wasn't it funny?' 

• I think it is very sad,' gravely answered 
her mother. * Ah, my child,' we little know 
what some of these poor young creatures have 

Tm so sorry for her,' said Maud; 'but 
somehow she didn't seem to mind, mamma.' 

' I suppose she has grown so accustomed 
to rough usage from her earliest days.'.. 

' Well,' said Maud, ' I feel more thankful 
for my good home than I ever did before.' 

Tea-time came : papa had returned from 
business, the curtains were drawn, a bonny 
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fire burnt brightly in the grate, and all were 
comfortably settled around the table. Maud 
was in her usual place on papa's knee, when 
it struck George suddenly that it would be a 
good joke to tease her. It was one of his 
recreations to tease Maud, not unkindly, but 
' just in fun.' 

'Ah, Maud/ he said in a very solemn 
voice, ' I saw you this afternoon ! ' 

* Where ? ' asked Maud. 

* Why, talking to a little beggar girl; papa, 
you don't allow Maud to talk to beggars, do 
you ? ' he said, still trying to look very grave. 

* O, George/ exclaimed his sister, ' what a 
tease you are ! Really, papa, it was only a little 
lavender girl.' 

* Do you mean a lavender-girl, or a girl 
that sells lavender/ asked papa, slyly. 

' Why, one that sells lavender, of course/ 
answered Maud, indignantly. 'And she was 
very poor, and I gave her the penny Uncle 
Alfred gave me yesterday. I meant to have 
bought some sweets, but I thought she wanted 
it most.' 

' Quite right/ said papa, patting her on the 
head; 'really lavender is quite an autumn cry, 
we shall be having the winter here soon. I 
remember, so well, near my home in Surrey 
there was a quantity grown, especially at 
Mitcham, a town about a mile from where 
we lived, where as many as two hundred 
acres of land were kept for the express pur- 
pose of growing lavender, because the soil 
was so light and sandy. In warmer climates 
it grows wild on the hills, but in this country 
it has to be cultivated in gardens.' 

' But it is of no use except tp keep away 
moths, is. it ; papa?' asked Agnes, the eldest 
daughter. 

* O, yes, my dear, it has many uses. For 



one thing, it is used in medicine, as the spikes 
of the flowers contain many properties which 
are valuable to doctors ; and then, it is made 
into the most popular of all perfumes, lavender- 
water. I have heard .that it takes seventy 
pounds of lavender flower to make one pound 
of oil of lavender for scent/ 

' Well, really, papa, I never thought any- 
thing about lavender before; do tell us some 
more.' 

' I often think/ continued papa, ' when I 
see the poor women and girls who make it a 
business to sell lavender in London, what a 
contrast they present to the fresh country 
people whom I used to see when I was a 
boy, picking it in the Surrey fields. Such rosy- 
faced, merry country children they were to 
be sure, out in the fields early in the morning 
picking away as fast as they could, some fill- 
ing their aprons, and some with large baskets 
on their heads, laughing and talking and 
singing as they worked. It was such a pleasant 
sight in the bright sunshine, the air was 
laden with the sweet scent, and the pretty 
blue flowers looked quite gay/ 

The little lavender girl did not come the 
next week, but the week after she did, and 
Maud, in her childish way, tried to teach her 
of Jesus, of Whom, I am sorry to say, the J>oor 
child had never heard ; and one Sunday she 
was induced to go to Maud's Sunday-school, 
but she did not stay long enough in one place 
to come regularly. Let us hope, however, 
that the seeds of truth thus sown in her dark 
and ignorant heart were not lost, but sprang 
up and bore fruit in her after life. 

Maud had her desire the next summer, when 
her kind father, in visiting his native place, 
gave his little girl the pleasure of seeing the 
fragrant fields of Sweet Lavender. 
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VIII. FED BY RAVENS. 




s my little friends read the title 
to this Bible-Picture, I fancy I 
can hear them say, ' O, I know 
who was fed by ravens, it was the 
prophet Elijah.' I dare say you will be able 
to tell what the second of 'our two pictures 



represents. You will easily make out which is 
Elijah, and that the man he is talking to in 
the chariot is a King. And perhaps some of 
you know the King's name — Ahab. And 
you would go on to say that Ahab was a very 
wicked King, and that Elijah was warning 

l z 
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him that there would be no rain in his 
kingdom for a long time, because God 
was angry with him. 

No rain meant no corn to make 
bread, no grass for the horses and 
cattle, no water, and terrible heat 
from the sky without a cloud to corer 
it. All the troubles would not come 
at once ; the rivers and streams would 
run for a while, and the fields would 
bear crops at first. But things would 
grow worse and worse, till there would 
be a fearful famine, and both men and 
beasts would die. Matters did become 
very bad, and people suffered terribly; 
but, after three years and a half, God 
was merciful and sent rain. Ahab 
hated the prophet who had told him 
there would be no rain, though Elijah 
had onlv done what God had com- 
manded him, Ahab sought after him 
i everywhere that he might kill him. 
But God hid him, and the wicked 

King could not find him. One of the hiding-places God chose for him was by the brook Cherith. 

Here it was that the ravens fed him, bringing him bread and meat every morning and night. 

I do not know where the ravens got the food 

from; but the same Being Who told them to take 

it to the prophet could show them how to get 

the- food they took. 

Thus God gave Elijah his ' daily bread.' You 

pray for your ' daily bread ' every time you repeat 

the Lord's Prayer, and God gives it you. Father 

pays for it, mother prepares it, and you scarcely 

tee what God has to do with it. But where 

does father's and mother's health come from ? 

Who keeps them alive } There is but one 

answer to these questions, and I hope you say it 

very thankfully — God. 

A girl about eleven years old lived with her 

grandfather. He was a very good, but a very 

poor man, and he was too old to work and so get 

their living. His little Btock of money grew 

less and less till he had spent his last shilling in 

buying food. Soon that was all eaten up ; and one 

day, when dinner-time came, there was not a bit 

of bread or anything to eat in the house. The 

child became hungry, and asked her grandfather 

for food. He told her he had none, but promised 

her some by dinner-time. He made her set the 

plates and knives and forks as usual, and she 
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did it, wondering whatever grandfather could 
mean. Just before dinner-time he and the 
little girl knelt down, and the old man prayed 
for ' daily bread/ and told God he trusted 
Him to send it, as He had promised : 'Bread 
shall be given him, his waters shall be 
sure.' Just as he finished, a lady came in, 
bringing a bountiful meal for them with her. 
God put it into that lady's heart to wonder 
whether the old man and his grandchild had 
enough food. 

The lady who brought food to these poor 
people was a Christian, and we do not 
wonder so much that God should have used 
her to relieve His servants' wants. But some- 
times God sends food to His children by the 
hands of bad people, and even by those who 
are fond of saving all they can, and rarely or 
never help their poorer neighbours. Nat- 
urally the ravens would keep all the bread 
and flesh they could get for themselves, but 
God made them carry it to Elijah; so now 
and then God puts it into the thought of 
miserly men to give to those He loves. 

A poor man, named Thomas Hownham, 
lived in Northumberland. He earned his 
living sometimes by carrying coals, and some- 
times by selling brooms made of the heath 
that grew on the moors. He was a godly 
man, and believed God would always care for 
him. He expected some money one day for 
his work, but the man who owed it did not 
pay him. He went home at night penniless, 
and found there was nothing to eat in the 
house. His children cried for food, but he 
could give them none. He put them to bed 
and they went to sleep, and their mother fell 
asleep too. Then he went outside the house, 
in the moonlight, to a place where no one 
could hear him, and prayed that God would 



supply his need. He stayed praying and 
thinking of God's promises for an hour and 
a half. When he reached his home, he saw 
on a stool a large loaf and a joint of meat 
ready roasted. So God answered his prayer. 
How did the food come there ? That is 
the most remarkable part of the story. A 
farmer lived close by who was so niggardly 
that folks had nicknamed him ' Pineb-me- 
near.' Before he went to market he ordered 
his housekeeper to roast a whole joint of 
meat and bake two big loaves. He came 
home from market in a bad temper, and soon 
went to bed. Two hours afterwards he got 
up and told a servant to take the meat and 
loaf to Thomas Hownham's cottage. The 
man did as he was told, opened the door the 
poor man had left unbolted, and put the bread 
and meat on the stool, not liking to disturb 
the sleeping family. The farmer was vexed 
the next morning at what he had done, and 
explained it in this way. He had meant to 
invite some acquaintances to supper who 
often teased him because he was such a miser. 
He thought he would wait till they passed 
his door and surprise them by the unex- 
pected invitation, but a sudden shower of 
rain fell and they went home another way. 
This was what put the farmer into such a bad 
temper. When he got to bed, he dreamed 
three times that Thomas Hownham and 
his family were starving, and therefore had 
sent the food. He regretted his generosity, 
but it was too late to recall it. 

* Nor is it a singular care, 
The wonder is often renewed ; 
And many can say to His praise, 
By worldlings He sends them their food : 
The worldlings, though ravens indeed, 
Though greedy and selfish their mind, 
If God has a servant to feed, 
Against their own will must be kind.' 




OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 

chapter x.— oscar's trials. 



s Oscar became familiar 
with his duties, his old 
thoughtless habit began 
to regain its ascendency. 
During the second week 
of his service, an Italian 
appeared in the village 



street with a hurdy-gurdy and a performing 
monkey. It was about two o'clock, a dull 
hour for trade, and Transom had gone out, 
leaving Oscar in sole charge of the shop. As 
the Italian moved off, Oscar, attracted by the 
gambols of the monkey, and forgetful of his 
duties, stepped to the edge of the group of 
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urse-girla which surrounded 
tnd his monkey. While thus engaged a 
tramp entered his employer's shop, and was 
creeping round the end- of the counter, evi- 
dently intent on rinding the money-drawer. 
Luckily for himself, Transom returned just 
at that moment. ■ Seeing the stooping thief's 
head just above the counter, he shouted : 

* What on earth are you doing there ? ' 

The thief was too adroit to be caught. 
Dashing along inside, he sprang over the 
counter and into the street, thus eluding the 
shopkeeper's grasp. But Transom rushed to 
the door, shouting : 

' Stop thief! stop thief! ' 

This cry reached Oscar's ears, and he 



returned instantly to his neglected post. But 
the thief had disappeared behind the house 
and Transom, turning furiously upon the 
trembling boy, harshly demanded : 

1 What do you mean by leading my shop?' 
'I was only looking at the monkey, Sir. I 
didn't think, Sir.' 

' Didn't think ! didn't think, you young 
monkey ! It's your business to think. What 
do I hire you for ? I've a great mind to send 
you home this moment. Now get your broom 
and sweep out the shop, quick ! Don't move 



like 



ail. 1 



Poor Oscar found it hard to bear his em- 
ployer^ brow-beating tones and words j but 
he went to work, saying to himself: 

'We rise by the things that are under 
our feet, 
By what we have mastered i 

greed and gain, 
B; the pride deposed and U 
paeeion slain. 
And the vanquished ill we hour] 



These simple lines were a s 
of talisman to the boy. They 
cheered him and moved him t< 
pray: 

'O.my Heavenly Father.help 
me to clay my passion, and 
fight my pride! O, teach me 
think of Thee, and of my duty 
when temptation comes ! ' 

A few days after this little 
affair, Oscar had a very serious 
conflict with Transom, growing 
out of his antipathy to a mean 
trick of trade with regard to the 
milk sold in the shop. 

This article was brought early 
every morning by a farmer, in a 
large can containing ten or twelve 
gallons. Oscar had observed that 
a considerable portion of a pail 
of water, which he was required 
to bring from the pump as soon 
as he arrived, speedily dis- 
appeared. He had, indeed, sus- 
pected that it was raii:d with 
the milk; but had not been 
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made sure on this point, until one morning 
Transom said to him : 

' Oscar, put four quarts of water into that 
milk-can, and stir it up well with that round 
stick you see in the corner of the refrigerator.' 

* I can't do that, Sir,' replied Oscar, firmly. 
( C&rtj do it ? Why not, pray ?' 

€ Because it wouldn't be right, Sir.* 

* Right? What's that to you? It's my busi- 
ness to judge what's right, and yours to do 
what I tell you.' 

Oscar kept his ground firmly, and bravely 
replied : * I will do anything for you, Sir, 
that is right, but I won't help you cheat.' 

* Call me a cheat, you young monkey, do 
you?' cried the shopkeeper, absolutely furious. 
* Get out of my shop with you ! and if you 
ever set foot in it again, I will cowhide you.' 

Oscar proceeded to change his working 
jacket for his walking one, and to fold up the 
former preparatory to carrying it home. 
While he was thus engaged, the shopkeeper, 
growing somewhat cooler in temper, began 
asking himself how he would appear before 
the public if he dismissed Oscar for refusing 
to water the milk. He saw that he would 
be laughed at by the vulgar and despised by 
the respectable, both for the petty robbery 
itself, and for trying to corrupt in honest boy 
by making him the instrument of the crime. 
Moreover, — and to his narrow soul this was 
the most serious aspect of the case, — he would 
be likely to lose custom, and thereby diminish 
his profits. This line of thought led him to 
alter his looks and tone, and to say blandly : 

* Never mind, Oscar. You needn't go. 
Come inside the counter and dress up the 
window a little.' 

As the summer sped on, Oscar discovered 
many other petty vices of trade practised by 
Transom, from which his young soul recoiled. 

Happily for him his stay was destined to 
be short. One day his master, who had been 
out all the morning, came home about one 
o'clock. Having alighted from the wagon, 
he said to Oscar, in his usual stern manner : 

' Tie my horse, boy ! ' 

' Yes, Sir,' replied Oscar, proceeding at 
once to loosen the tie-string from the ring to 
which it was fastened. 



While thus employed, Ralph Young came up. 
Oscar dropped the tie-string and ran across the 
street, leaving the horse unsecured, and was 
soon busy discussing a plan for a boy's boat- 
club. 

While thus engaged, a nine-year-old boy, 
a son of Mr. Transom, cam? along with a 
drum half as large as himself, and the startled 
creature jumped, and, finding itself unre- 
strained, ran up the street in a fright. 

Oscar, as much frightened as the horse, 
ran after it, with the other boys at his heels, 
shouting : ' Stop him ! stop him ! ' 

No one appeared bold and skilful enough 
to stop it. So it kept rushing on, until it 
finally turned a corner and capsized the wagon, 
which was broken into numerous parts by 
striking against a post. Enough of it remained 
attached to the animal to strike its heels, and 
keep up its fright, until, reaching the end of 
the wharf, it plunged headlong into the river. 

Fortunately, there were several men on the 
dock, some of whom leaped into a boat and 
succeeded in getting hold of the creature's 
bridle. They soon* got it ashore, when Oscar 
took it, and, with a very crestfallen air, led 
it back to the shop. 

Transom was standing on the sidewalk 
watching his return. The frown on his brow 
was terrible. His lips fairly quivered 
with passion. As soon as Oscar came within 
hearing, he cried, in his harshest tones : 

* Take that horse to the stable, you rattle- 
headed monkey, you ! ' 

' Yes, Sir. I'm sorry, Sir — ' 

* Not a word. Don't say one word to me, 
sirrah ! Go to the stable, quick ! ' 

Oscar took the horse to the stable; and 
returned to the shop very much depressed in 
spirit because of this unhappy accident. 

During his absence Transom had sent his 
son for a boy who had been seeking a place, 
and who had promptly obeyed his summons. 
Oscar had scarcely entered the shop before 
the angry grocer said : 

'Back, you thoughtless young monkey! 
Never set foot in my shop again.' 

Of course there could be no appeal from 
this sentence of dismissal ; and Oscar sauntered 
homeward with a slow step and a heavy heart* 
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Summer, leaves on languid wing, 
Autumn cometh like a king, 
Scattering with liberal hands 
Fruits through all the pleasant lands. 

And he wears a golden crown 
Gleaming 'mid his locks of brown, 
Casts he gems in school-boy's cap, 
Or in tiny maiden's lap. 



See, his yellow train looks white 
In the harvest -moon's soft light, 
And the sun he sees o'erhead 
Makes the reapers' faces red. 

Let us, then, thank God above, 
For His providential love. 
Asking for the Bread that feeds 
E'en the children's higher needs. 
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•often feel 
glad because 
England is 

.an island. 

-' Our seaports 
IK so lively 

ing, especi- 
ally if we 
have seafar- 
- ing relatives, 
" as many of 



Noi 



welcomes, : 
and people, 
make my 



J™ have experi- 
enced both 
sad farewells 

ind heard of far-away countries 
, and birds and flowers, I must 
ing readers partakers of the 
pleasant passages, and pass by the others ; for 
if they lire as long as I have done, they 
will have their own share of sorrows by- 
and-by. 

How refreshing it is, after having been 
cooped up in the outward-bound ship that 
steams so proudly out of Southampton, to 
land for a day, or even a few hours, at 
Malta, and stretch one's limbs, and admire 
the pretty town and the picturesque dresses of 
its inhabitants, and buy oranges, so fresh and 
juicy; or after we have experienced the 
stifling of the Red Sea passage, to inhale the 
»mcll of 'the spicy breezes' that 'blow soft 



o'er Ceylon's isle.' On* of my friends told me 
of the enjoyment she had, while the ship 
was taking in fresh store* to complete her 
voyage to India, in going a few miles up 
from Colombo to a spacious airy hotel, and 
admiring, for the first time, the grace and 
beauty of the palms, tossing and swaying 
about ; then the large, open windows, and the 
birds coming in and out at their own will, 
and building in the high cornices ; butterflies, 
too, as large as little birds, of every imagin- 
able bright and lovely hue, flitting about ; 
the shore covered with huge purple convol- 
vulus, and vines trailing everywhere. Then 
by-and-by back to the ship for another fort- 
night. And just fancy a tired -swallow nestling 
down in a lady's berth, and allowing her to 
take it in her hand and fondle the pretty 
creature, tamed by travel, and when it was 
rested, letting it fly out of the window and 
trying to overtake its company ;— th'ljf 
quite a pleasant little episode. 

Some of our travellers do not oVon rest 
at Calcutta — that city of palaces, but go 
up to the hill country of the Punjab, 
partly by rail, the train having the 
effect of a rattling, roaring oven, — through 
cuttings ablaze with cactus flowejrs ! the 
travellers with ice in towels on thfilf heads s 
then across the beds of rivers carried by 
coolies; up and up, through the grand 
pine-forests, where our delicate - maidenhair 
fern' is -the undergrowth, and is so abundant 
as to be used for table decoration, lying like 
green lace over the snowy table-cloth ; then 
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the Himalayan range, up and up, with its 
white crest gleaming in the tropical sun, 
but never melted. 

Wonderful flowers everywhere. In the 
hills one can sit in the pleasant verandahs for 
some hours, but not at midday, for even in 
this healthy part one is liable to sunstroke. 
The fruits of the tropics are some of them 
very delicious, but others not as good as our 
own. One of them is the mango-fruit, and 
curiously enough the mango-bird and mango- 
fish are equally prized. 

But we must not envy our outward- 
bound friends ; they have much to contend 
with, besides climate. Some of our dear 
ones have had narrow escapes from serpents 
and wild beasts. One of the writer's 
brothers killed with his sword a danger- 
ous cobra that appeared -in his compound ; 
and a .brave nephew sent home a grand 
tiger-skin, and some black bear-skina, the 
owners of which had fallen under his 
rifle ; he had also a wonderful escape from 
another tiger that sprang at a young native 
boy in his company, and bit him so severely 
through the lungs that notwithstanding 
tender care the poor fellow died next day. 



There is no twilight, and when darkness 
falls suddenly (as the Psalmist says in the 
104th Psalm), 'all the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth,' — hungry for their prey, and 
screened by the thick veil of night. 

If any of our young readers should, in time 
to come, 'go down to the sea in ships,' and 
'do business in great waters,' and see strange 
sights, and foreign countries and peoples, 
may they take with them the love of God 
in their hearts, so that they shall be a blessing 

I heard of a little boy who was going with 
his father to the island of Ascension, and 
who had spent his pocket-money in London 
in buying good books, magazines, and tracts 
for the sailors. A young naval officer took 
up a Sunday at Hamt that lay on the deck, 
and read it ; and God so blessed the reading 
of it to him that he- became 'a new creature* 
in Christ Jesus, and has been himself a power 
for God and for good in the navy ever since. 
He is now the commander of a training-ship, 
and reads the Bible and the PUgrints Brtgress 
to his boys; and tries, by precept and example, 
to bring them to the Saviour. 

R. R. T. 



HOW THE BROTHERS SOWED AND REAPED. 

BY EM I LIE SEARCH FIELD. 

sheep in the village, his hand against every 
one, everybody's hand against him, there he 
stood, watching and longing, not for apples, 
these he could steal, if report said true. 
Perhaps Jack knew not that he was longing 
after anything better than to romp and enjoy 
the apple-gathering with those well-cared for 
boys, but he was; his eyes, usually so bright, 
so defiant, grew soft with tears as he gazed. 

' I say, Harry, there's Jack King outside 
the hedge,' observed Bert. 

' Well, what then i ' said Harry, who was 
in a tree showering down rosy -checked apples 
to the ground. 

' Perhaps he wants an apple,' suggested his 
brother. 

' Not he ; he helps himself when he likes, 
you may be sure.' 

' Well, we don't know,' said Bert, more 
careful of his words; ' at any rate, I'll give 
him a few,' so down to the hedge he ran, and 



Bert, and Teddie Grimes 
were gathering apples 
in their father's orchard. 
Old Nip, the goat, was 
with them, for he was 
always the sharer of their 
fun and frolics ; even now 
appeared to enjoy the 
stle and excitement of the 
jle-gathering as much as 
id. 

pair of longing eyes 
were peering at them; a poor 
outsider stood watching them stealthily 
through the hawthorn hedge. Jack King's 
eyes were hungry and wistful ; hungering 
with a sort of mute longing for what he had 
never known, — the sunshine of a free, happy 
boyhood blessed with love ; wistful, because 
of what he had lost. An orphan, a black 
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thrust his hat full of the ripe fruit through a 
gap to him. But the boy refused his offered 
gift, muttering to himself that he warn't no 
beggar, and he'd like to climb the trees and 
help to shake down the apples better than 
to eat them; which confession Bert carried 
back to Harry and little Teddie. Whereupon 
the three held a grave consultation, and came 
at last to the decision that father wouldn't 
mind the lad's helping them for once, that 
four were better than three any day. So 
Jack was invited to enter the enclosure, and 
now the fun grew wilder than ever, with 
Jack, full of pranks and nonsense, the life cf 
the party. 

At last the sun was setting, and then came 
the crowning fun of the day,— carrying home 
the apples. This is how that feat was per- 
formed. They loaded a truck with three or 
four bags at a time, Nip they harnessed to 
the truck in front, to share in the work and 
to make a little diversion on the way by his 
antics. Jack, possessing himself of the handles 
behind, took care that not too much of the 
pulling fell upon the dumb creature; while 
Harry and Bert walked by the side to steady 
the load, and little Teddie ran before with a 
hatful of clover, a dainty morsel to allure old 
Nip into putting his best foot foremost. And 
now the last load was brought home, the sun- 
beams kissed them and bade them good-night, 
and the wind, scattering thistledown all along 
the road they had passed, whispered that 
other than such useless seed had been scattered 
by unconscious hands that day. Was it 
such a small thing to have made a heart glad 
for one day as Jack King's had been made 
glad? No, assuredly no. 

At home at the farm was little Annie 
Grimes, the one pet sister of those three 
brothers, and O, how they loved her ! But 
who could have guessed what a store of good 
they were laying up for the small win- 
some thing; nay, perhaps they even saved 
her life by admitting Jack to the apple- 
gathering. 

One short bright week and the reaping- time 
was come. Annie was taking a walk in the fields 
with Nip, who was never rude and rompish 
with her. So the two roamed for hours, never 



dreaming that aught of danger could come to 
them, until suddenly a large black, savage 
dog appeared and yelped and snapped, now at 
Nip, now at Annie; but it was upon Annie 
he turned with the greatest fury, because she 
was so small and helpless, and Nip had horns 
to thrust at him. Nip did what he could to 
defend poor little Annie, but the brute 
dragged her down, and the blue sky alone 
seemed to hear her cry. 

But, ah ! Jack King heard, and came leap- 
ing to the rescue, and clutched the dog by 
the throat. But the boy's puny strength was 
as nothing ; he could only let him snap and 
tear and rend him, while Annie shrank away, 
and fell down in a deadly faint. 

'Nip! Nip! poke him with your horns/ 
he gasped. And old Nip did thrust and set 
at the foe, but, alas ! the dog would not be 
vanquished. Now he turned on the sense- 
less child, and Jack stood over her and kept 
him at bay. 

' They were kind to me, and 111 stand by 
her, I will,' he moaned ; and grappled blindly 
with the dog. 

But Mr. Grimes came upon the scene just 
as a dreadful faintness was stealing over 
heroic Jack. One blow with his gun, another, 
just in the right place, and the fight was over — 
the dog was dead. 

' My little Annie ! ' said the father, clasping 
his child in his arms, then he bent over the 
bleeding and almost senseless Jack. 

' Jack, poor Jack, how came it to be like 
this?' he asked, shuddering, as he saw how 
the blood was oozing through his rags. 

' They let me have a jolly day with them 
in the orchard, and I couldn't let him kill 
her,' panted the boy, as he burst into a 
torrent of tears. 

' You've saved my child's life ; don't cry.* 
The farmer put an arm round each child ; and, 
as well as he could, bound up Jack's wounds, 
the poor little fellow sobbing the while : 

' I've saved her life ! I'm so glad ! ' 

Jack was taken home to the farm with 
little terrified Annie, and both were soothed 
and taken care of. Happily the dog was not 
mad, and no further harm came of their 
encounter ; and "when Harry, Bert and Teddie 
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heard the story in the evening, when they 
returned from school, they Mid : 

* Who would have thought that Jack King, 
of all the world, would have done inch a thing, 
and in gratitude for *o little ! ' 

'Ah! boyi,' rejoined their father, 'your 
little deed of kindness and hi* great grati- 



tude have tared a life — what shall be his 

* A little of life's sunshine," said the gentle 
mother, Annie nestling in her arms the while. 

' We will love him,' spoke Annie, in her 
childish wisdom. 

Ay, children, love is life's sunshine. 
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months passed on, and 
inter came, with its ice 
id snow, and its ei- 
lange of in-door plea- 
ires for out-door ones. 
nd just as it had been 
her years before the 
-hristmasweek, the pea- 
sant children went hither and [hither in quest of 
Christmas-trees. Carl did not care much about 
the trees, but he began to wonder why poor folks 
should be put off so shabbily when the Count 
had in his plantation so many young fir-trees. 

'Nice thing, indeed!' he thought, 'that 
we mayn't go into them except to work, and 
they have to be preserved for a man who 
doesn't think them worth looking at. But 
I'll get some trees out of them, I declare I 
will, and I'll send one to blue-eyed Johanna, 
and another to Widow Schmidt, because of 
that nice cake she sent us, and well have 
one too. Mother'H never know that it isn't 
■II right. And neighbour Thorn's funny 
little children shall have one. He'll guess 
■t the truth, but he can enjoy a joke, and 
he'll make no harm of it/ 

So at night, when men do their dark deeds, 
Carl did his, and many a young tree was up- 
rooted and left secretly at neighbours' doors, 
because the more he took, the more he wanted 
Co take. However, one night he was caught, 
and by no less a person than Herr Hundertang. 
The Herr was returning very late from a 
friend's at a village some miles away, and 
the moon suddenly shining out full, who 
should he see but Carl, carrying along a fine 
balsamy tree, 

' O ! ' said the Herr, ' so you're the fairy 



CLAD OP A FRIEND. 

that the girls are chatting about in the village. 
I knew you for a presumptuous, disobedient 
boy, but I did not think you would steal. 
However, this is a matter for Herr Vogt to 
deal with, I shall tell him to-morrow. I am 
very much afraid he will put you in prison, for 
I know your mother cannot afford the heavy 
fine that is levied on trespasses of this kind.' 

Carl was terribly frightened. He knew 
that Herr Hundertang would be as good as 
his word. He would have to answer for 
himself to the formidable Herr Vogt, and 
what could save him from being sent to 
prison? What would his mother and poor 
little Honrine say? He felt as if he could 
never lift up his head again. Was he then 
a thief? It had never occurred to him that 
he was bringing that disgrace upon himself. 
It was more than he could bear. There was 
not a boy in Blauwein spent such a wretched 
night as poor Carl, and all the while his 
mother and Honrine were sleeping in the 
room next to his, ignorant of the fact that he 
was in trouble. 

And as Carl thought and thought, and felt 
as if he were in the middle of the world, and 
everybody was looking at him and crying 
' Shame 1' there came to his mind what the 
kind Pastor had said, — that if ever he was in 
trouble he was to go to him, and he would 
be his friend. By trouble he meant disgrace, 
Carl was quite sure, so with a strong feeling 
of relief he determined he would go. Yes, 
if any one could persuade Herr Hundertang, 
or even the land-bailiff, to forgive him and 
not be too hard on him this time, the Herr 
Pastor could. 

Carl would not make excuses, he would 
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tell him the whole truth, and promise that 
he would never again be guilty of a deed that 
looked so much like stealing. 

So as no time was to be lost, and he was 
afraid every moment that his courage would 
fail, he went while the Pastor was yet at 
breakfast. But all times were right to that 
kind friend of rich and poor. He -sent Carl 
a roll and some coffee, and when the meal 
was over, he called the boy to him, and said : 

s I am sorry to see that you are in trouble 
this morning, but you promised if ever you 
were, you would come to me. I suppose all this 
long time you have been quite happy, as I have 
not seen you. You have not needed a friend.' 

' Ah, no ! dear Herr Pastor,' exclaimed 
Carl, hanging his head, ( l have been in grief 
many times, but now I have done something 
very bad indeed.' 

The Pastor looked grave, but he only said, 
' Tell me all about it.' 

So Carl told him his sad story, and how 
afraid he was of Honrine and his mother 
knowing, and how he should run away from 
Blauwein the first day he came out of prison, 
if they were to send him there. 

But the Pastor asked him if he knew of 
any reason why they should not. He told 
Carl of the boys who had been punished for 
lejs crimes, who had been driven to commit 
them by hunger, and had never had the good 
teaching he had had. He tried to make him 
understand the rights of property, and the 
sin of envying those whom Providence has 
placed in a higher position than ourselves ; but 
though what he said made Carl feel more 
and more ashamed, he hoped from his kind 
manner that he would help him. And 
indeed the Herr Pastor did. Being satis- 
fied that a right impression was produced on 
the boy's mind, and that he saw how wrong 
he had been, he went with him to Herr Hun- 
dertang, and though the matter was not 
adjusted quite as Carl had wished, without 



the land-bailiff* knowing who had taken the 
trees, yet he escaped with a few severe words 
of admonition from that functionary, and was 
left to make his own confession to his mother 
and Honrine. For some time after that Carl 
was much steadier ; and no one could tell how 
grateful he felt to the Pastor, who on his part 
began to hope that the time was not far distant 
when he would be able to present himself 
with Honrine to be prepared for confirmation. 

Yet strange to say, by degrees Carl again 
became careless and mischievous. The time 
came for him to leave school and work on 
the land. He hailed it, though he still 
talked of going to the sea; but when he had 
once got over the novelty, he disliked it as 
much as the school, and invariably chose his 
associates among the wildest and most dis- 
orderly of the workmen. 

O, how the mother's heart ached ! Yet if 
one child was a grief to her, another was a 
great comfort. 

Honrine was growing prettier and wiser 
every day. She was useful both indoors and 
out. She sang like a bird while her fingers 
were busy with her knitting. 

No longer a little barefooted girl, she wore 
shoes and stockings, and she had actually got 
a bit of myrtle in a flower-pot, which she 
hoped to tend and care . for till she should 
wear it as a bride, as is the custom with many 
young German girls of a higher class. She 
was preparing for confirmation, and embroi- 
dering the pretty dress she was to wear, and 
what was far better, she had given her heart 
to God, and was trying, with all her might, to 
please Him, and to walk in the way of His 
commandments. 

Her only sorrow was that c that dear Carl' 
was not like-minded ; but she never spoke of 
his faults, or upbraided him with them. She 
took the ' more excellent way,' she prayed for 
him; and she always believed that he would 
be good some time. 



K.ey to Puzzle Page. — no. ix. — Elizabeth fry. 

Elizabeth Fry, the famous prison visitor, began her labours of philanthropy in Newgate Qaol, amongst the 
female prisoners. She taught them habits of order, reading and praying with them, and brought their sad 
ease before the Houses of Parliament. She went on board *hip with those who were transported for life, 
giving them Bibles and tracts. She left behind her a monument of grateful remembrance in the hearts of 
thousands. 
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BERTIE'S TEXT. 



stop moping indoors 
day, just because of a few 
drops of rain. It's all very 
well for girls ; they can sew, 
or play with their dolls,' said 
Bertie Thompson, as he gazed 
discontentedly at the rain- 
drops chasing each other 
down the parlour window. 
His mother, a bright, plea- 
sant-voiced lady, looked up 
from the table where she 
was busily engaged in cutting 
out a sailor-suit for her grumbling little ton. 
' It would indeed be too bad to expect 
you to mope all the time, Bertie,' said she ; 
' but if you are obliged to stay in, surely you 
can make yourself happy with books and 
toys for a shun time. Hark at Johnnie's voice 
from the nursery ; how merry bt seems.' 

' O, Johnnie is half a girl, and is contented 
with girl's play,' answered Bertie, con- 
temptuously. 

' And I shall be tempted to wish that you, 
too, were half a girl, instead of being a dis- 
contented little boy,' said his mother, with a 
serious look on her usually cheerful face. 

Bertte did not reply ; he felt that he had 
wronged his good-tempered brother by the 
way he had spoken, 

' You see, Bertie,' his mother continued, 
'yon are the most delicate of all, and if I 
had allowed the others to go to Uncle 
George's, I should have been afraid for you 
to walk eo far in the rain. When tpapa ta 
rich enough to keep a carriage, my little son 
will not be deprived of so many pleasures. 
Bat I'm afraid that day is a long way oft"; 
and meanwhile you must try to be patient, and 
hwur disappointments bravely, my boy;' and 
the mother's fingers lovingly stroked the curls 
that clustered on Bertie's ope* yet pale brow. 
Bertie jerked his head away a little impa- 
tiently, then in a moment bud it in a repentant 
and loving manner on his mother's shoulder. 
' I know you are right, Mamma; but it's 
very hard work to be patient sometimes. I 
believe it's always hard to do what is right.' 



'Often it is hard, my son { but remember, 
" He that overcometh shall inherit-all things;' 
and I will be his God, and he shall be My 

There was a silence in the room after 
these words, broken only by the ceaseless 
patter of the raindrops. Then Bertie started 
up : ' Mamma, I really will try to overcome 
my impatient temper. And now I believe 
I'll go up to the nursery, and see what they 
are all about. They seem quiet enough, 

In the nursery he found the whole group 
seated on cushions and footstools close beside 
the fire, which burnt and crackled merrily, as 
if conscious of the gloom outside. Little fair- 
haired Johnnie, with one hand clutchinga book 
of fairy tales, was sitting behind the others ; 
while Lucy and Edith, with their dolls on their 
lapsi seemed mounting guard over a pile of 
books. Every eye, however, was fixed on 
Mabel, who was reading to them in a low, 
musical voice. It was the story of the rescue of 
a little boy out of a deep well into which he 
had fallen. Bertie, feeling a real interest in his 
fate, ^remained as breathless as the- othem. 
Only a strand or two of the rope remained ; 
another moment and the lad's fate would be 
fixed, when suddenly the nursery door was 
flung noisily open. The startled children 
tumbled forward in a heap, with a strong 
impression that they had fallen into the 
well themselves. They were quickly re- 
assured by a hearty voice exclaiming, ' Too 
bad to .frighten you chicks so, but I wanted 
Co find. j«u* what you were all so quiet 

With, joyous shouts of 'Uncle George! 
Uncle George ! ' the children-all clung round 
a stout, rosy-faced gentleman, whose iud*)t*t- 
entrance lad so startled them, ■kbb." •"" Js* 

'Yes, yea, 'tis Uncle George ; but*-**** 
won't be much of him left if you hug 'ftift 
in that fashion. Gome now, hurry on your 
coats and hats ; yon are all ^oing'with me — 
although what /warn work -such. MfoUOjp 
plagues, I'm sure I don't knowi' * ■**!»■ 

At this announcement there was another 
shout — ' O, uncle, how splendid !' 
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Then one of them suddenly looked out of 
the window, and exclaimed dismally, ' But 
it's raining quite hard/ 

* Of course it is,' returned their uncle ; 'so 
don't keep the horses waiting long.' 

'O,you have brought the carriage ! Now we 
shall have a drive. Yes ; isn't it jolly it's wet ?' 

And then began a regular scramble as to 
who should be ready first. If Mamma had 
not come to the rescue, I know not when they 
would have been dressed. But through her 
happy management and skilful hands the 
whole were soon equipped for a start. 
Bertie, his eyes brilliant with excitement, 
and his cheeks a vivid scarlet, was the first 
to declare himself ready. But his careful 
mother kept him back a moment, to see that 
his coat was well buttoned up round his 
neck. The boy bore the gentle detention with 
more patience than he generally showed. 
As his mother let him go with a fond good- 
bye kiss, he whispered : 

' I did try to " overcome," mother.' 

' I know you did,' answered she, her eye 
glistening ; ' go on trying, and the good Lord 
will be sure to help you.' 

There was no time for more. Three or 
four voices were calling * Bertie !' * Bertie !' 
so springing down three or four steps at 
each bound, Bertie leaped into the crowded 
carriage, and they drove off amidst much 
laughter and excitement. 

Later in the day the rain ceased, and the 



welcome sun shone forth on a world 
smiling through its glistening tears. In the 
slanting red sunlight of an autumn evening, 
the happy children came trooping homeward. 
Bertie protested that he had enjoyed himself 
more than any one of them. That night, 
when his mother was tucking him in his little 
bed, he said to her : 

' Do you know, mother, those words, 
" He that ovcrcometh shall inherit all things," 
came into my mind ever so many times 
when we were playing; and, indeed, I did 
try to overcome my impatience, and give in. 
to the others sometimes, and I feel so much 
happier for it.' 

'And your happiness will increase, my 
son, if you persevere. Remember, part of 
the promise is to be fulfilled here below — 
" He shall be My sen J 9 * And with a kiss his 
mother left him. 

The very next wet day Bertie came out of 
his bedroom with a very gloomy look on his 1 
face. He went into the nursery in no very 
amiable mood; but directly he entered 
the room he saw something above the 
mantelpiece, opposite the door, that made 
his face change with magic quickness. It 
was a beautiful illumined scroll, framed in 
gold, and ornamented with wreaths of 
flowers. The words were these : 

( He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things ; and I will be his God, and he shall 
be My son.' A. I. D. 
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ou will not be surprised to hear 
that Carl really did run away to 
sqa. He left his mother and 
Honrine when they were fast 
asleep in bed, with the myrtle 
looking so soft and pure in the little moon- 
lighted window, and behind the door there 
was Honrine's white dress, pulled out lest it 
should crumple, for the next day being the 
confirmation, she would put it on and wear 
it. Carl stood in the doorway and looked 
at them for a few moments. It was more 



than he could bear ; but he and a companion 
had planned to be off", and he might not 
even wait to see his sister confirmed. It 
was making the day a sorrowful one indeed 
for her; but the circumstances of the case 
required it, and go he would. He would 
have kissed her, and kissed his mother, but 
for the fear of* awakening them; so he 
turned away with a heavy sigh. 

The sea proved a hard school for him. He 
couldn't run away from himself, though he ran 
away from home, and he had to find that there 
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o work under that 
people more dan- 



Herr Hundertang, : 
gerous to displease 

Blauwein. ' The way of transgressors is 
hard,' and Carl's was no exception to the 
rule. He went through many painful ex- 
periences, and, at last, being turned away 
from his own ship, he went on board a 
Greenland whaler, and if he didn't know 
hardship then, it wasn't because he could find 
a better place for becoming acquainted with it. 
| No wonder that after a long endeavour to 
i put a better face upon it, he became 
miserably unhappy. He saw so plainly that 
he had brought all his sorrows on himself, 
and he thought he well deserved the worst 
that could befall him. Then he wished 
that he had been obedient to his mother and 
his first teachers, and that he had made the 
same happy choice that dear little Honrine 
had done. But he did not tell God all the 
sad feelings that were at work in his heart ; 
he thought God was too angry to hear him, 
and he kept them to himself. 
' It chanced when he was about twenty- 
3 years of age that circumstances brought him to London. One day, when he was on 
St. Katharine's Wharf, he saw a placard addressed to German seamen. Tt said that in a 
neighbouring chapel a German gentleman would preach to any of his countrymen who would 
me to hear him. It was long since Carl had entered a place of worship. He had never 
red to go to God's house; but as he looked at this placard, the desire awoke within him. 
would be good to hear holy words in his own language again j it would put him in mind 
of the Herr Pastor. He didn't think there was any comfort for such a sinner as he was j 
11, he would go and hear what the gentleman, his countryman, would say. 
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'T'owser is a very useful dog. What do 
you think he does? When his mistress 
has a loaf of bread, or a pie, or a plate of 
dinner to send to poor old Mrs. Green, 
Towser carries it. He never says, ' Not 
nw, mistress,' or ' By-and-by,' or ' It is too 
hot or too csld,' or ' I don't want to,* as some 
children do when told to go on an errand ; 
but he goes, as pleased as can be. Nor docs 
he ever touch a thing he carries, as a greedy 
little boy once ate up some nice jelly his 
mother sent by him for a sick woman. 

A dog once followed Towser as he was 
carrying a piece of meat in his basket, 



smelling round, and trying to put his nose 
into the basket. Towser gave a loud growl 
to frighten him off, but the dog would not 
go. I suppose he was very hungry. At 
length Towser set his basket down, turned 
round, and gave the dog a sound shaking, 
then took up his basket and trotted on. 
The hungry dog did not dare follow. 

When Towser reaches Mrs. Green's door, 
do you think he lets her km 



ther 



He 



ratches 



No; he i 






basket down and c 

Green opens the door, and she says, 'How 

now, Towser; have you brought me some- 



' without pushing: 
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thing good to eat, good dog V Towser 
wags his tail, as much as to say he lias. She 
takes and empties the basket, and hands it 
back to him, and away he runs home ; and 
the good old lady walks back to her little 



kitchen, saying in her heart, ' God sent the 
ravens to feed Elijah, and He sends Towser 
to feed me. He never sees " the righteous 
forsaken, nor His seed begging bread." Praise 
God.' 



'WITHOUT PUSHING.' 



A LITTLE girl looked 
at a picture one 

Of Christ, as the chil- 
dren He blessed. 
And there were the 
mothers who wel- 
comed His smile, 

As up to the Master 
they pressed. 

She gazed on the beau- 
tiful face of the 

: it seemed 



and so fair, 
And wished that she, 
too,had been there 
as a child, 
His smiles and His 
blessing to share. 

One mother was pushing 
her children along, 
Unwilling they seem- 
ed to be led, 
And looking upon them 
with painful sur- 
prise, 
■I'd go without push- 
ing,' she said. 

Those mothers and chil- 
dren have all pass- 
ed away, 
And Jesus to glory is 
gone; 
But children He welcomes as lovingly now, 
Though seated as King on the throne. 

Then 'go without pushing' the blessing to gain, 
To lambs of Hia flock freely given, • 



And know that the Saviour has graciously 
said, 
' Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 

Rev. J. Brigo. 
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OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 

CHAPTER XI. OSCAR DOES THE ' MANLY THING.' 




| he more Oscar thought of the 
mishap to Mr. Transom's horse 
and wagon, the deeper was his 
shame and the keener his regret. 
Once he stopped, and the thought 
came into his mind : 

* Why need you tell your mother about 
the accident ? Tell her you left your place 
because you found out old Transom in so 
many dishonest practices. She will say you 
did right. She will praise you, indeed. 
And you know you meant to tell her about 
them, and you felt sure she would take you 
out of his shop as soon as she knew of them.' 

This was a very specious temptation. For 
a few minutes it c 1 :?*«£ and perplexed the 
boy's mind. But \%.ij ^--n his well-taught 
conscience spoke, and told him that it 
would be a lie. 

' Yes, yes,' said he, musingly, ' it would be 
a mean lie ; and I won't lie to any one, cer- 
tainly not to my good mother. I'll tell her 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. I'll do the manly thing .' 

' Why, my son, is that you ? What 
brought you home at this time of day?' 
enquired Mrs. Douglas. 

' I've left old Gruffy's, mother,' replied 
Oscar, somewhat bluntly, the tell-tale blood 
rushing into his cheeks as he spoke. 

'Left your place! What for, Oscar?' 
exclaimed his mother. 

' Old Gruffy's turned me off.' 

* Why, my son, what have you been doing ? ' 
'Well, mother, I forgot to tic his Jiorse 

while I went to speak to Ralph, and the 
brute got frightened at a boy's drum, and ran 
away, and broke the old wagon to splinters.' 

'There was nobody hurt — was there?' 
asked Mrs. Douglas. 

When assured on this point, . the la<dy 
drew a long breath. She was relieved on 
learning that nothing worse than thoughtless- 
ness, no immoral act, had caused her beloved 
boy's dismissal. This was fault enough, a 
very serious fault, she very truly and ear- 
nestly assured Oscar, which he must strive 
to correct, or it would involve him in worse 



consequences than the loss of a place and 
the smashing of a wagon. 

By faithful questioning, she-next drew from 
her son an account of Transom's petty tricks 
of trade. After hearing all this, she said : 

' Had I known these things before, I 
would not have allowed you to remain. * You 
ought to have told me, my son. I could 
then have removed you with honour to 
yourself; but now you are dismissed for a 
fault which reflects discredit upon you.' 

On his way through the village street the 
next day, he met the Academy boys coming 
out of the building with gleeful laughter and 
noisy chatter. His friend Ralph hailed him: 

' Hillo, Oscar ! Glad to meet you, my 
dear fellow ! How are you ?' 

'First rate!' 

'How's old Gruffy, eh, Oscar? You'd 
better not stop to talk, or he'll be after you 
with a sharp stick. Ha, ha ! ' 

This was said with a sneer by a rich 
man's son, whose vanity was at least equal to 
his father's wealth. Oscar winced a little, 
but quickly replied : 

' Old Gruffy's nothing to me.' 

' O, no, I s'pose not ! He's only your 
master, that's all;' responded the boy, in a 
sarcastic tone, and with a derisive laugh. 

' I tell you he isn't my master/ rejoined 
Oscar ; ' I've left him.' 

' You've left him, eh ? Guess he's turned 
you off for letting his horse run away.* 

This retort of the ill-natured boy vexed 
Oscar. His anger began to burn ; but just then 
the attention of the whole group was arrested 
by one of the boys, who pointed to a sad-look- 
ing wretch injthe distance, and exclaimed : 

' Lti&t at that scarecrow ! ' 

Looking in the direction pointed out, the 
boys saw a tramp coming down the street 
with slow and limping steps. It was evi- 
dent that his bare feet were sore with walk- 
ing. His jacket, too, hung in loose tatters 
from his shoulders. Vest he had none. 
His shirt was black with dirt, and in shreds. 

' My, what a handsome fellow that is ! ' 
said one of the boys, in a tone of irony. 
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' For shame,' cried Ralph, ' to laugh at 
such a moving lump of misery ! And he's 
only a boy, like one of us. Poor fellow ! ' 

The poor tramp came limping along on 
the side of the street opposite to that on 
which the boys stood. When he was near 
enough for his features to be made out, 
Edwin Lister startled every one by crying 
with intense feeling : 

'That's my brother!' 

'What, that fellow Ned Lister?' asked 
Ralph. 

' It can't be,' replied another boy. 

But all their doubts were speedily solved 
when they saw Edwin throw his arms round 
the bunch of rags and kiss their wearer. 
And then they heard him say : 

' O, Ned, I'm so glad you've come home 
again ! Mother's dying to see you, and 
father's been almost crazy about you.' 

Then, with genuine brother-love, Edwin, 
clinging to his brother's hand, led the weep- 
ing prodigal towards their home. 

The boys were eager to take a nearer view 
of their old schoolmate. Some of them did, 
indeed, start to cross the street, but were held 
back by Ralph, who cried in subdued tones: 

€ Don't go, boys* He's shamed enough, 
I'll bet, without our: going near him.' 

One result of Mrs. Douglas's prosperity as 
a dress-maker was a boon to Oscar. He was 
permitted to re-enter the Academy. He 
rejoiced over this fact, not because he loved 
study for its own sake, but because he would 
thereby gain knowledge enough, to fit him 
for the command of a ship in .the yet far 
distant future. ..--•-.. 

;'. Edward Lister also appeared at school. 
Though not ; yet a truly reformed boy, he 
was greatly improved. He said ta some of 
his most inornate companions one day : 

' I tell youj boys, I had a tough time of it 
while I was away. I had to sleep in barns, 



under hay-barracks, in station-houses, or in 
empty wagons. Sometimes I was half 
starved. I had to beg for bread, and was 
snubbed as a tramp, go where I would.' 

' But why didn't you go to sea, as you 
said you would ? ' Oscar ventured to ask. 

' Because I couldn't get a ship. The cap- 
tains I spoke to looked right through me, 
and told me to go home to my mother. I 
tell you, boys, a fellow soon gets down when 
he's among strangers, with no money in his 
pocket, and no good friends to back him up.' 

'I s'pose you'll never run away again?' 
said Ralph. 

' Never, never ! so long as my name's Ned 
Lister. No, no, boys ; I've been a wildish 
sort of chap, as you all know* But I've 
done with old tricks. They don't pay. 
They pull a fellow down. They make his 
friends miserable. I've given up smoking and 
swearing; I've signed the teetotal pledge; 
and I've joined a Sunday-school class.' 

This was boldly and bravely said. True, 
its motive was not altogether unselfish, nor was 
it quite up to the mark at: which a Christian 
boy should aim. 

Oscar was now quite happy, and for a 
short time more thoughtful feba& formerly. 
The recollection of his mishap with his late 
master's horse goaded him constantly. Nor 
was a writing copy given him by his teacher, 
— whether by accident or design I cannot 
say — without its good influence upon him : 

1 Think before you speak, and especially before 
you act, 9 

Finally, he put the r^ult of hw thoughts 
•into a resolution, which he wrote, in good 

• round hand, for futur^use : 

* ' / will try to. always a$\tny self before speak- 
ing, what I ought to say, ^ and before acting, 
what I ought to do' :4' 

,:• But resolving is one SKing ; doing is ano- 
ther and much harder thing, as Oscar found 
soon after writing down his resolution. 
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TTim and Sam cease from hand-work and 

make an attempt at brain-work. Family 

names are not of importance to them. Per- 



haps they do not know themselves which of 
them is Brown and which is Jones. They 
have never known themselves, and no one 

[ Continued on page 1 70. 
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else has ever known them as any other than 
' Tim ' and ' Sam.' Both of them are engaged 
in work. Each carries his trade-mark with 
him : Tim his broom, Sam his blacking-pot 
■nd brushes. The crossing- sweeper and the 
shoe-black have a place in the world's great 
army of workers. An idle little boy, who 
will not work at the little tasks which are 
set him at home or at school, ought to be 
ashamed of himself when he looks at the 
picture of Tim and Sam. 

Poor Tim ! He has no cap and no stock- 
ings. The presence of a shirt is very doubtful. 
His coat and trousers are worn into a varied 
pattern of patches and fringes which no tailor 
will ever copy. Sam has got the better of 
him, and the label on his arm tells us the 
reason. Sam is number ' 14' in a brigade of 
shoe-blacks. The love of kind people has 
done a great deal for Sam. Little boys who 
have no patches on their jackets, and no 
fringes to their knickerbockers, ought to pity 
all poor little Tims, and when they grow to be 
men and have money in their pockets do all 
they can to bring about a time when there 
shall be no boys like poor Tim in the towns 
and villages of England. 

Sam is reading the Echo newspaper, and 
Tim listens and looks as if he would like to 
read it too, if he only knew how. Poor Tim 
thinks Sam quite a great scholar. He can 
tell the meaning of words that Tim never 
heard before. He knows something about 
America,. Australia, and even Afghanistan. 



The boy that reads the newspaper can read 
the Bible also, and I have no doubt that Sam 
has a Bible or a Testament in his 'locker ' at 
' The Shoe-blacks' Home,' and that ifhe were 
here he could tell us many things about Jesus, 
the Friend of the poor and of little children. 
I hope the day will come when in all England 
there wilt be no more little Tims who can- 
not read the Bible or the newspaper. 

Though there are so many things in which 
Tim and Sam differ, there is one thing in 
which they are alike, and that is the main 
thing,— each is possessed of a mind, a soul. 
As a light shines through a window, so the 
soul shines through the countenance. Solomon 
says that for the soul to be ' without know- 
ledge is not good.' ' The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,' and, ' Todepart from 
evil, that is understanding.' Our Lord Jesus 
Christ taught us that the soul is beyond all 
price : ' What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?' 
Tim and Sam grow noble as we think of 
these words of Jesus. We forget the besom 
and thebrushes. Each boy is anheir of everlast- 
ing life. I hope there is some one who looks 
after Tim and Sam and tells them of Jesus, 
the soul and heaven. My little readers, I 
know, often hear of these subjects at the 
fireside, in the school, and in the house of 
God, Think about them, and pray about 
them till you get to heaven; and then, I hope, 
Tim and Sam will be there too. 
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" Christmas holidays were 

very foggy and damp. How 

dreary it waB indoors, and out 

, 0/ doors drearier still; so 

^thought Tom Benson, as he 

stood gazing out of the window 

on thei first Saturday of the 

Christmas holidays. 

- ' If it were only clear and frosty it would be 

something like,' said he, sulkily, to his sister 

Kate, who was standing beside him, holding in 

her hands some crumbs destined for an 

imaginary robin, which, to her annoyance, had 

turned out to be a sparrow; * then wccouldgo 



out snowballing, or skating, or do something 

'Well,* said his father, putting his/hand 
on his shoulder, ' I fancy we can find some- 
thing to do more " decent " than standing 
here grumbling. The fog won't hurt any of 
us inside a 'bus or train. What do-_ypu say to 
seeing some of the sights of Londo^ — the 
Tower, or Madame Tussaud's, or the Houses 
of Parliament? Which shall it be, children ?* 

' Madame Tussaud't,' cried Katej 'I should 
so like to see all the wax people, and John 
Wesley and his hymn-book.' 

1 O, but,' said Tom, 'we can go there 
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on Monday, and we can only get into the 
Parliament Houses on Saturday; look what 
it says on the corner of the Catalogue.' 

' But I don't think there's anything very 
interesting there,' persisted Kate, who ap- 
peared alarmed at the long name.' 

'O, but just isn't there!' said Tom, who 
had carried off the history prize in his class. 
' There's the room where all the M.P.'s 
meet, and the room where the Dukes and 
Marquesses sit, and all sorts of things besides. 
I want to go there and see the woolsack.' 

' Well,' said papa, 'Kate will at least like to 
see the pictures and the room where the 
Queen puts on her robes.' 

This last speech quite reconciled Kate. So 
she hastened upstairs to put on her hat, 
taking with her little Bennie, who seemed 
anxious to go too. 

In an hour or two they reached the little 
office where they obtained an order for 
'Thomas Benson and party' to visit the 
House of Lords. I will not tell you all the 
wonderful things they saw, nor all the daring 
feats which Tom performed by way of 
asserting the rights of a true-born English- 
man — for example, he sat on the woolsack, and 
hung up his cap on Lord Shaftesbury's peg, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the guide. 

The beautiful carving in the Queen's 
Robing Room, representing different scenes 
in the life of King Arthur, from his birth till 
his strangely-beautiful death, interested the 
children much. But I think they all agreed 
that, as Tom expressed it, ' nothing beat' the 
pictures on the walls of the corridor in the 
House of Lords. Kate stood entranced before 
the painting of Alice Lisle offering shelter 
to two soldiers belonging to the defeated 
army of the Duke of Monmouth. The benevo- 
lent expression on the dear old lady's face quite 
charmed her, and the tears came into her eyes 
as papa told her how, for this deed of womanly 
kindness, cruel Judge Jeffreys sentenced Lady 
Lisle to be beheaded. 

Then there was the beautiful picture of 
' The Last Sleep of Argyle,' one of the 
bravest of the Covenanters, who was sentenced 
to death at the Restoration. The peaceful 
expression on the good man's face, as he 



quietly sleeps — his Bible beside him — on the 
night before his execution, plainly shows 
that, though the last enemy comes to him in so 
terrible a form, he has no fear of death. 

The two largest pictures are 'The Death 
of Nelson,' and ' The Meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher on the Field of Waterloo.' 

The first represents England's noblest 
sailor struck by a musket-ball, writhing in 
his last agony on the deck of the Pictorj, 
while all around rages in terrible fury the 
battle of Trafalgar. After three hours of 
suffering he dies, exclaiming, ' Thank God I 
have done my duty.' Papa promises to take 
the children on Monday to Trafalgar-square, 
to see the magnificent monument erected by 
his country in his honour, the tall column on 
the top of which stands the one-armed figure of 
the hero, and the huge iron lions staring grimly 
at the beautiful fountains which surround the 
column. But now the children turn to the 
other side of the gallery to look at the picture 
represented in our Engraving: 'The Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher on the- Field of 
Waterloo.' The two generals meet in the gray 
twilight of evening at a house called ' La 
Maison Rouge.' Warmly they grasp each 
other's hands. This is no time for elab- 
orate congratulations, but that eager clasp 
speaks more than words. The victory is 
won for England, but the flying French must 
be pursued. The English soldiers are too 
exhausted to continue the pursuit, so the 
Prussian general engages to send every man 
and horse under his charge after the enemy. 
Seven times the weary French try to form a 
camp, and seven times the terrible sound of 
the Prussian trumpet obliges them to con- 
tinue their flight. At last the greater part of 
the foot soldiers throw away their arms, and 
the cavalry ride, every man for his life, across 
the country. 

Many more pictures attract the children's 
attention, amongst others the magnificent 
painting of the ' Giving of the Law.' But I 
cannot stay to describe them all. I hope 
you will go to the House of Lords some day 
and see them for yourselves. Just as they 
were leaving the building, the children were 
startled by the solemn voice of ' Big Ben ' 
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tolling oat four o'clock, and Bennie thought who meet in the House of Lords. ' How very 
hi* huge namesake mi better worth listening foolish of him,' you say. But then he was 
to than all the grand statesmen and orators only six years old, E. P. B. 



THE GAME 

'"These singularly-dressed gentlemen, who 

seem so much interested in their game, 

are represented in the costume of the reign of 




LITTLE WILLIE, TH 

giTTLB Willie was an orphan: his father 
, and mother both died while he was too 
■ young to remember the soft kisses 
t hers give their children; he never 
knew, either, what it was to wait for father, 
or he carried in his strong arms, because 
death took away hU father first, and then, 
when the mother, who looked so young that 
you would have taken her for Willie's big 
sister, had toiled on a little while, nursing 
her darling and doing needlework to support 
them both, she caught a severe cold, which 
led to a dangerous illness, and then she too 
went away, leaving Willie all alone. 

But while the mother had been spared to 
her babe, she had done for him all which lay 
in her power. She had watched his little 
dimpled face, both asleep and awake; she had 
prayed for him, too; and as he lay, by the 
hour, on her knee, she had earnestly hoped 
that she might be training her dear boy foi 
that bright home to which his father had 
already gone. But now she had left him; 
she could care for and teach him no more, 
and yet her prayers were not lost. 

The little one went to the workhouse, for 
there was no other home ready to take him 
in; but God is in the workhouse, we know, 
as well as in the king's palace, for God is 
everywhere, and He raised up a friend for 
Willie in the old woman who nursed him. 



OF BOWLS. 

Charles I., when every nobleman's mansion 
had a bowling-green attached to it. His un- 
fortunate Majesty used often to try to forget 
for a while the troubles that were so fast 
coming upon him, while he threw all his 
energies into a game of bowls. This is one 
of the oldest outdoor sports. It is said to 
have been invented by Englishmen about the 
thirteenth century, and has been and still is in 
various forms one of the most popular games 
in our country. 

E WORKHOUSE-BOY. 



She was called Granny Lewis. She knew his 
mother when she was a little girl, and told him 
ofher;andhow she had said her prayers night 
and morning, and loved everybody, seeming 
to forget and forgive at once, if any were 
unkind to her or hurt her; and as Willie 
listened, he always felt the better for this, 
trying with all his little might to do the 
same. He always asked God to take care 
of him, and take him to his mother some 
day, for kind as Granny was, and good as 
were her words, he sadly missed his mother's 

But there came a day when Granny died, 
and as Willie was now grown bigger, he 
slept with the elder boys under the care of 
Gaffer, — an old man who was not kind. O, 
it is hard to be a workhouse-boy! Little 
Willie never missed his mother so much 
before, but the schoolmistress was kind to 
him, often giving him a smile or a kindly 
word; for Willie, she said, was her best boy. 
And so he lived on from day to day, week to 
week, trying to be good, trying to remember 
what his dear mother had been when a little 
child, and trying to gather help from what 
his lessons taught him of Jesus and the bright 
home above. 

One Saturday, when the sunshine was 
warm and pleasant, as the schoolmistress 
stood back for the children to pass out 
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through the door into the yard, she caught 
sight of Willie's face gazing wistfully into 
hers. She put out her hand and drew him 
back out of the ranks, then when the others 
were gone, she asked leave of the master of 
the house to take the boy with her, for the 
flowers were bright in the garden, and the 
yard was only a square, with a brick wall 
about it, and altogether as unlovely as a play- 
yard could well be. O, was not Willie glad ! 
for the boys were for the most part rude 
and rough, and they teased him because he 
was the youngest and most gentle of them 
all, Gaffer, their keeper, making sport of 
their naughty pranks all the while. 

He thought much of his mother to-day, 
and stealing up to Miss Nelson's side, asked 
her to tell him, if she pleased, of heaven and 
its glory, as she had once in school, not so 
very long before. So she told him of the 
beautiful river,, of the golden streets and the 
lovely gates, through which God's people 
pass in to go out no more ; the glorious 
throne, and q( the sweet light of its everlast- 
ing day, and of Jesus Who is with His people 
there; of God, too, Who will wipe away all 
tears from our eyes. And the boy, watch- 
ing, the fair blue sky, the green earth, the 
bright flowers, feeling, too, the warm sunlight 
of heaven, but longed the more for the home 
which should be yet lovelier, with his mother, 
father, and the good God to take care of 
him both by day and night. 

And there came no change for him yet, 
only that the days grew colder, and the nights 
longer and the moonbeams brighter. But 
one night, when he was very shivery, even 
though he wrapped his bed-clothes tightly 
about him, he was much startled to find 
some one pulling the blanket, away from his 
little shivering body. Looking up, he fancied 
he could descry Gaffer, in the half-darkness, 
and he cried out pu^ously, ' Don'ty please 
4on't;.'tit so cold.' . . 
u i ,' Bless, us, young. v blood won't vreeze,' 
$huckled v Gaffer, and away he went with 
jVillie's blanket . and coverlid, groping his 
way back whence. he had come. 

It would do no good to make a fuss, no 
good to tell, the boy thought, for Gaffer 



always said he would kill the first who told 
of him; and so because Gaffer was rather 
cold and must have double covering to his 
bed, Willie had but the sheets till morning. 
He was the only boy who slept alone, for the 
place was full, and the children packed as 
closely as possible, but as one remained over 
and above the usual number, a tiny bed had 
been prepared, and into thisWillie was placed 
but the very night before. He asked the 
others to let him creep in with them, but 
no, they seemed only too glad to think that 
Gaffer hadn't served them a trick instead of 
him, only too glad to think that a trick had 
been played, in which I think they gloried 
quite as much as Gaffer himself. 

' Let me come in your bed, Gaffer,' and 
Willie's voice shook as he pleaded. 

' Not I — I ain't a-goin' to be kicked to 
pieces by you. No, that I ain't. An' look 
'ee here, youngster, if you goes a-tellin' that 
there precious school-missis, or anybody, that 
Fve done anything, it '11 be the wus for 'ee. 
You knows what I've promised the fust as 
splits on Gaffer, an' I say as how the last 
boy as I killed wor bigger nor you.' 

'He, he, he I' giggled the other boys, for 
they had no pity, no love for anybody; per- 
haps no mother had prayed for them. 

And Gaffer played his trick for many a 
night, and Willie, whose * young blood ' did 
not keep him warm, soon became quite ill 
from the chills- and colds he endured. The 
doctor came to him, and the nurse bore him 
away to the sick-ward. They tended him 
as well as could be expected, and the master, 
who was not really cruel, only careless in 
his duty, saw that he had all he needed. 
But God was taking him home now to his 
mother, therefore his wants would not last 
much longer. It may seem strange, too, to 
you, but when Willie talked in -his feverish 
sleep of how Gaffer and the rest had served 
him) Miss Nelson, who often sat by him 
when she could spare the time, said to her- 
self that the boy's trials were to him as the 
beautiful gate of heaven, because that through 
them he was now to enter into rest. 

It was she who held his little hands when 
dying, she who whispered to him of Jesus 
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and his mother, she who received from him 
a word for old Gaffer, ' Tell him that I don't 
mind, 'cause I'm going home, only please 
will he always be kind to the rest.' 

And. so the boy died, his mother's early 
prayers answered, his mother's God his God, 



his mother's love his love; he died full of 
peace and good will, even to Gaffer, who had 
done so much to vex and hurt him. 

So Willie lived as his mother had hoped. 
Little children, will you also try to live up to 
your mother's prayers ? 



WHAT A POOR BOY IN GERMANY DID FOR THE 

MISSION. 



A 



shepherd boy, twelve years old, one day 
sat watching the sheep entrusted to his 
care. His father and mother were dead, but 
he had found employment on a farm, where 
the farmer fed and clothed him, but as yet 
did not give him any wages. 

Fritz, for this was his name, was very 
pensive that afternoon. He had been the day 
before to a ' mission-feast,' as these meetings are 
called in Germany. It was held in the open- 
air in the green woods, and he had heard a 
Missionary from Africa tell about the poor 
negroes, many of whom die without hearing 
about Jesus and His love: and the Missionary 
had said that npne were so poor that they 
could not help at all. Fritz knew that he 
could pray for them, and he had faithfully 
done so, but he wished, O, so much ! that he 
could give a little money, but not one farthing 
could he call his own. 

As he sat thus thinking, his eye fell on a 
heap of stones, amongst which some beautiful 
ears of corn had sprung up, the seed of which 
had probably been dropped there by birds. 

' These God has sent me to help the poor 
negroes,' thought Fritz, and going up to them, 
he found they contained a good quantity of 
grains, which he put joyfully into his pocket. 
As the sun was setting, he drove his sheep 
home, singing with joy the whole way. 

The farmer had always been kind to the 
poor boy, so Fritz was not afraid of him, but 



went to him the next morning before he 
drove out the sheep, and asked if he might 
speak to him. Having obtained permission, 
he told the farmer how he had found the 
grains, and asked him if he might not sow 
them in a small piece of waste ground not 
very far from the house, which was covered 
with thorns, weeds, and thistles. 

The farmer kindly granted the request, and 
you should have seen Fritz every night, after 
his work was done, weeding and digging till 
he had cleared the land and prepared the 
ground with the utmost care to receive his 
precious grains. And after they were sown, 
his prayer was: 'Lord, let them bring a 
hundredfold, as they are for Thee ! ' And 
God heard his prayer. When the year came 
round he had a rich harvest ; and the farmer, 
who knew the boy's fervent wish, bought the 
corn for a fair price and gave him the per- 
mission to use the piece of ground every year 
for the benefit of the Mission. 

Who was happier than Fritz! Radiant 
with joy, he took the money to the Pastor of 
his village, and asked him to send it to Africa 
that some poor negroes might be taught the 
love of Jesus. 

'Ifyou cannot give your thousands, 
You can give the widow's mite ; 

And the least yon do for Jcbus 
Will be preciouB in His sight.' 

A. V. M. 
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X. JOHN WESLEY. 

John WeaUy was born in Lincolnshire. When a little boy he was rescued from a fire which caught his 
/«M**b house. At seventeen he went to Orford, where, with several undergraduates, he resolved to give his heart 
more folly to God. On leaving college he set sail for America, where he preached to the Indiana. On hu 
retain he began preaching in various parts of England. He was often mobbed and pelted with rotten eggs and 
etonetyXmt the- little band of followers which, in 1739, he organized into the Methodist Society increased to 
seventy-nine thousand before his death, which occurred in 1791. 
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^^^arry Robson was going to school 

V^ one morning when the streets were 

I ■ in a very dirty state, as they very 

A ■ often are, and he was picking his 

^** ^. way over the crossings, not yet 

swept, when he noticed a poor man groping 

along in an uncertain manner, holding by 

the wall, and seeming altogether in trouble. 

Now Harry was a kind boy, and felt sorry for 

the stranger, so he went up to him, and soon 

saw that the man was blind. 'Have you lost 

your way, Sir?' he asked. 

I Yes/ said the blind man sadly ; ' I can 
generally get about nicely on my regular beat, 
but I must have taken a wrong turning some- 
where, for I don't know this street at all.' 

' Where do you want to go ?' asked Harry ; 
'perhaps I can help you.' 

I I ought to be in the place where I always 
go to beg by this time, that is, at the corner 
of Primrose-street, if you know where that 
is,' answered the poor man ; ' but I fear I 

, have got a long way off.' 

' Well, yes,' said Harry, ' and it is out of 
my way to school ; but if you could do in a 
fresh place, there is a corner not far from 
here where you could be, and I could meet 
you when I come out, and guide you home, 
so that you would soon learn your way.' 

' You are very kind, I'm sure, whoever you 
are, to take such pains with a poor blind 
beggar-man,' said Harry's companion ; * and 
I think I'll try the new spot, if you'll be so 
good as to take me. 9 

' We are nearly there,' said Harry ; ' this * 
is Martin-street, and here is the corner, lead- 
ing down to Brown-street ; lots of people go 
by, so you'll do here, I think. I come out at 
twelve o'clock, and I will call for you, you'll see.' 

After Harry had left him, the blind man 
thought so much of his kind words and ways, 
that- he forgot for some time to cry out, 'Pity 
thepoor blind ! ' but people saw him* and a few 
dropped coins into his hat, and' once, just 
as he was feeling hungry and wishing he dare 
try to find his way to some baker's shop, a 
little girl came by, and saying, ' Poor man, can 
you eat this piece of bread ?' put a big slice | 



into his hands, and ran away, without stop- 
ping to hear his ' Thank you kindly, Miss.' 
And by-and-by he heard again the voice of 
his new friend : 

' Here I am, Sir, if you're ready to go 
home,' exclaimed Harry. 

' O, it is the kind boy ! But thank you all 
the same, I must beg all day ; and I have done 
so well here, that I can get a dinner, if you 
will be kind enough to guide me to a shop.' 
And he showed Harry several coppers, saying, 
' I owe it all to you, young Sir.' 

Just then some of Harry's schoolfellows 
came up, and began to tease him ; but Harry 
didn't care, he was so sorry for the poor man, 
and he had a plan in his mind which made 
him brave about it. He stood his ground till 
the boys, tired of teasing, went off, and then 
he offered to guide the man to a 'good pud- 
ding-shop,' as he said. 

'I cannot understand it,' said the blind 
man, ' why you are so kind to a stranger, 
and to a poor blind chap like me !' 

Harry blushed, and the tears came to his 
bonny blue eyes as he looked up and said, 
' O, I love Jesus, and He makes me want to 
help you, or any one else in trouble ! ' 

' Jesus !' said the beggar, 'Who is he ?' 

' O, don't you know ? ' said Harry ; ' He is 
the Saviour of the world. If He were here, 
He would give you your eyesight, and make 
everybody well ! He used to when He was here.' 

' I never met him,' said the beggar ; ' do 
tell me about him ; where I can find him. 
He must be a goqd man ! ' 

' Hush ! ' said Harry ; ' He is not a man, He 
is God. O, you must come with me to our 
Mission-hall, and hear all about Him ! ' ' 

' I'll go anywhere with you, Sir,' exclaimed 
the blind man. 

And scr it came to pass that Harry was 
the means of leading this poor man to Jesus. 
He took him to the, hall, where the Home- 
missionary told all about the dear Saviour; 
and by-and-by the good seed took root in 
the blind man's heart, and he could rejoice in 
the love of Jesus. 

' It's better than sight/ he said, ' to know 
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my Jesus loves me. He sent me my dear 
friend Harry, and through Him I have all I 
need for this life and the life to come.' 

I must tell you that he was not a beggar 
long; the good Missionary managed to get 
him into a school for the blind, and soon he 
learned to earn his own living. He now 
lives very happily, even though he is blind. 



His face has lost its pinched and sorrowful 
look, and he is never weary of telling the 
story of that muddy morning long ago when 
he lost his way, but found a friend. 

And Harry ? Well, of course, he is happy, 
growing up to work for the Lord Jesus ; he 
hopes to be a Home-missionary some day ; I 
think he is one, — don't you? E. M. C. 




OSCAR'S BOYHOOD. 

CHAPTER XII. A SAD ACCIDENT, AND A GLAD SURPRISE. 



>t was near the close of Saturday 
afternoon, when Oscar, on re- 
turning from practice with his 
boat club on the river, found his 
sister swinging on the garden gate 
without a playmate. Rose ran 
towards him, saying : 

* O, I'm so glad you've come, 

•> Oscar ! I want you to play with me.' 

' Let me go in and get a drink of 

water first, and then we'll chase the 

butterflies,' replied Oscar, passing his fingers 

playfully through her long flaxen curls. 

' Be very careful,' replied Mrs. Douglas. 
( Don't let her go near trfe edge of the cliff".' 
* You needn't worry, mother. Rose isn't 
a baby.' 

Away he ran, and was very soon engaged, 
cap in hand, running, with Rose merrily 
laughing at his heels, after a large butterfly 
with beautifully coloured wings. 

The gaudy insect floated and darted about 
in every direction. Now it was near the 
cottage gate. Next it was away beyond, 
flying gayly towards the woods. Presently 
it came within seeming reach of Oscar's cap. 
He became so excited at last that he was 
once more the thoughtless boy, giving no 
heed to his mother's earnest caution, think- 
ing nothing of his sister's safety, until a 
fearful scream sent the blood to his heart in 
such swift torrents as well nigh caused it to 
cease beating. Looking round, he saw his 
beautiful sister falling with outstretched arms 
and streaming hair dqwn into the depth below. 
His first motion was to attempt a descent 
of the cliff. Happily, a better idea swiftly 
succeeded. 



Rallying all his strength, he ran towards 
his home, shouting: 

f Mother, mothers mother ! Rose is over 
the cliff!' 

Mrs. Douglas was horror-struck. Her 
heart almost froze with terror. 

Just then, Nicholas, alarmed by Oscar's 
cry, came rushing from the room where he 
had been waiting for his sister. No sooner 
did he appear than Mrs. Douglas exclaimed : 

* Mr. Nettle, save my child ! Save my 
child!' 

Oscar quickly led the pedlar to the spot 
from which poor littlfc Btfcse had fallen over 
the cliff. '. ' 

Cautiously picking his way down, by 
clinging to the shrubs and saplings, he soon 
reached the base of the ledge over which 
Rose had fallen, Oscar following close at 
his heels. Here he found a narrow strip 
of ground which was covered with clumps 
of slender cedars, but at first could see no 
signs of poor Rose. While earnestly peering 
among the trees, he heard Oscar shout : 

'There she is, Nick; there she is!' as 
he pointed to a group of cedars with large, 
bushy tops, standing very Hose- together. 
He was so excited himself, that he could not 
move a step nearer, fearing lest he should 
find his sister dead. But Nicholas quickly 
parted the cedars with his arms, and then he 
saw the child, lying pale and still, in the 
middle of the clump. Carefully lifting her 
motionless form in his arms, he carried her 
to the more open ground. 

'Is she dead? 9 demanded Oscar, tremb- 
ling with anxious fear. 

' I don't know. I think her heart beats,' 

N 2 
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replied Nicholas. ' You run for Dr. Hooper. 
Run for your life, while I carry the child up 
to the cottage.* 

Oscar obeyed instantly, but such was the 
incoherency of the boy's speech, that the 
doctor had some difficulty in getting at the 
facts. 

On the doctor's arrival, he found poor 
Rose lying on the bed, the eery image of 
death. Lois and Nicholas were also looking 
on with anxious faces. 

The doctor ascertained, however, that she 
had no external hurts beyond the scratches on 
her forehead, and he thought that she would 
probably soon recover from her present state 
of insensibility. He advised such measures as 



he deemed proper, and before 
leaving had the pleasure of 
seeing the precious child open 
her eyes, and of hearing her 

| With streaming eyes the 

| mother looked upward, and 

murmured : 

| 'I thank Thee, O my Father, 

; for preserving my child from 

\ death ! ' 
f-j Oscar felt as if a crushing 
! weight had been lifted from 
[ I his heart. 

'■■■ I A day or two of quiet and 
„\ loving attention put Rose on 
! her feet again, but left her 
mother in auch- nervous dread 
of the cliff, that she would not 
permit the pretty wee thing to 
play outside the garden gate. 

' Mayn't she go with me, 
mother?' pleaded Oscar, a few 
days after the accident. * Von 
may feel perfectly sure sooj that 
■-'. I shall take good care of her.' 
. 'I trusted her with you once, 
my son, and you know the 
I result,' was his mother's reply, 
i accompanied with a sigh and a 
i glance which went to the boy's 
I heart. 

He saw that he had lost his 
i mother's confidence, and felt 
that the loss was merited. He went out 
alone, muttering : 

' Mother's hard on a fellow not to trust 
him ; but then I can't blame her. It's my 
own fault.' 

As he was stepping over the threshold, his 
eye was arrested by the unusual spectacle, in 
that retired spot, of a seeming tramp, slowly 
making his way towards the cottage. The 
man wore a dirty, slouched cap, a rough, 
well-worn pea-jacket, and wide, duck pant- 
aloons, almost black with tar and grease. 
Oscar ran back to his mother, and said : 

' Mother, there's a tramp coming towards 
the cottage. He looks like a sailor. But 
he's a rough fellow, I tell you.* 
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'Like a sailor ! ' The words sent an 
electric thrill through the wife's heart. What 
if it should be her husband ? 

She hastened into the parlour, and peeped 
at the stranger through the slides of the 
blind. His slouched cap almost hid his 
forehead. But his eyes and the upper part 
of his face were still visible. Mrs. Douglas 
watched him intently until he had passed 
the garden gate. Then both eye and heart 
assured her. With a vehemence which 
startled both Oscar and little Rose, she ex- 
claimed : 

'It's Rudolph! It's Rudolph!' Then, 
springing to the door, she opened it. 

' My husband ! My husband ! ' 

Little Rose, not recognizing her father in 
the roughly-dressed man before her, became 
both frightened and angry. 

' Go away, you naughty man ! Go 
away ! ' 

But Oscar, who speedily identified the 
captain, soothed her, saying: 

« Hush, Rose ! It's father ! * - 

She could scarcely believe it, however, 
until the captain, refreshed by a bath, shaved, 
and dressed in a handsome suit of clothes 
from his wardrobe, reappeared in the par- 
lour. 

Seated upon the sofa on one side, while 
his. mother was on the other, and little Rose 
upon his father's knee, Oscar feasted both 
eyes and ears, while the happy captain told 
them the story of his escape from his burn- 
ing ship. 

It was a tale of woe and suffering. The 
Oscar had taken fir.e in the night, no one 
knew how. All hands left her in the boats, 
but in such necessary haste that very little 
food or water could be carried away. A 
gale parted the boats, some of which the 
captain feared must have been lost. His 
own boat managed to outride the* gale, but 
became the scene of much misery from thirst 
and hunger. Some of her crew perished. 
The survivors would have died of starvation 
had they not been at last picked up by a 
homeward-bound whale-ship. By her they 
had been brought home after a long, tedious 
voyage. 



Of course this story, with its many painful 
details, was listened to with intense interest 
by his little family, not excepting Priscilla, 
who was permitted to hear its recital. 

* What a strikin' case of miraklus, partikler 
provedinshusness /* exclaimed the maiden. 
'An' yer's come home agin jest as missus 
dreamed yer would. It's an extrornary 
marvel ! ' 

After she had left the room, the captain 
proceeded to question his wife and Oscar 
about their proceedings during his absence. 
While she was telling him of her prompt 
resort to dress-making, he gazed upon her 
with fond admiration ; and when she paused, 
he surprised her by saying : 

' Tell your friends, my dear, that there will 
be no more dress-making done at Rudolph's 
Rest.' 

'Why not, Rudolph, dear?' exclaimed 
she. ' You have lost your property ; may I 
not help you to gain more?' 

' But I have not lost my property,' he 
rejoined, smiling as he spoke ; and then he 
explained to her that he had sold out his 
part of the cargo, as well as some belonging 
to the owners, before the burning of the 
ship, at a port in the Pacific. The proceeds 
he had deposited in a bank, intending to 
invest it in some promising purchases, at the 
same port, on his homeward voyage. He 
had no doubt about the safety of his money. 

The next day Oscar honestly told his 
father the substance of what we have related 
concerning him in this story. His father 
listened with both pain and pleasure. Among 
other good words, he said : 

' Stick to that golden resolution, my son. 
Only guide your tongue, your actions, and 
your will by " I ought," and you will seldom 
err very seriously ; but remember, that to be 
successful, to keep that high purpose, you 
must do as you will find it needful to do by- 
and-by, when you learn to climb to the 
mast-head — look aloft ! look aloft ! As a 
ship's helm saves the ship only on condition 
that it is held by a strong, skilful arm, so a 
boy's good will needs to be held by the 
strong hand of Him Who is almighty to save. 
Put your will into the hand of Jesus, the 
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Almighty Son of God, and He will help you 
to keep your resolution. Then, instead of 
being Oscar the Thoughtless, you will be 
Oscar the Thoughtful, Christian, manly boy.' 



This sound advice was not wasted. Os- 
laid it up in his heart, and it helped him 

grow in those virtues and graces which ; 
the only real glory of boys or men. 
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wrong, and how hard to do right ; also how 
indifferent and careless people are about 
doing wrong until God's Spirit finds them 
out, and shows them that they have broken 
God's law, and that the law is holy and just and 
good. So Carl learnt that it was conscience 
and God's Holy Spirit that were making him 
unhappy, and all because he had broken God's 
law. The Preacher went on to say that the 
law was like a schoolmaster, perfectly just 
and inflexibly severe. We found his rules 
and his tasks hard. Jesus could help us to 
fulfil them, and could save us from the guilt 
of our failures, and He was loving and per- 
suasive ; but we would not come to Him — 
we would not obey His loving invitation till 
we got so burdened and unhappy that we were 
driven to take refuge in Him, and ask Him 
to save us from our guilt and condemnation. 

Then Carl saw it all. It came on him as 
quickly and as brightly as a flash of lightning. 
He remembered how he had held aloof from 
the invitation of the kind Herr Pastor to 
come to him when he needed help, and to 
treat him as » friend. But he had only kept 
out of his way until he got into that 
dreadful trouble about the Count's plants, 
when fear drove him to the only friend who 
could save him from disgrace and punishment. 

O ! and might he make his misery, guilt, 
and fear a reason for coming to the Saviour ! 
He could not doubt it, being put so clearly. 
The Preacher saw how his words were going 
home to at least one heart that had been 
very hard — the truth was breaking it ; 
but he knew so well what would happen 
when it was broken, that he kept to his 
text, and, from speaking about the dread- 
fulness of having broken God's law, 
talked so sweetly of the love of Jesus, that 
Carl could not hold ont any longer. He 
came to Jesus just as he was, praying most 
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urgently to be received; and after the ser- 
vice the Preacher and some good people 
stayed and prayed with him. Great was 
their gladness when Carl arose, and told 
them that his sorrow was turned into peace 
and joy. 

In a little meeting that was held in that 
chapel next Sunday, some of the pious sailors 
told how they were brought to Jesus, and 
there was deep feeling when Carl arose and 
spoke of his life at Blauwein, and how 
he had been made to understand the love of 
Christ by the way the good Pastor received 
him, and was such a kind friend to him 
when he had behaved so badly and only the 
fear of the schoolmaster had driven him to 
seek him. 

When Carl went back to Blauwein, he 
found his mother still hoping and praying 
for him. I leave you to picture this meet- 



ing between mother and son. Honrine was 
married, and had worn her myrtle on tKe 
happy day. The good Pastor rejoiced with 
all his heart over what Carl told him. Herr 
Hundertang was glad also to see Carl, and 
was very friendly with him. Carl quite lost 
his schoolboy fear of him, and after a time 
wondered that he had ever seemed so terrible. 

And God, and God's holy law, grew less 
terrible than beautiful to Carl when he had 
learned to call God Father, and to walk in 
the way of His commandments ; for it is 
only sin and an accusing conscience that 
separate us from God, and make us afraid 
of His law. 

So, little children, try to understand the 
meaning of this story, and early make Hon- 
rine's choice, lest you should have to be 
driven to it by bitter sorrows, as was poor 
Carl. 
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hristmas ! and 
snow ! Every- 
where, on the 
trees' bare bran- 
ches, and on the 
rich green of the ivy 
that mantles the old 
gray walls ! On the 
beaten pathway, where 
the tread of many feet 
was already defiling and defacing its beauty, 
and away among the rustling dead Leaves in 
the underwood by the wayside. * A season- 
able Christmas ! ' so most people said, as, 
wrapped in warm fur cloaks and mufflers, the 
congregation entered the minster church on 
that bright morning, so full of joy and cheer- 
fulness. But to some who lived in the old 
town a * seasonable ' Christmas meant cold, 
hunger, and misery extreme. Many of the 
industrious poor were ' frozen out ' of their 
employment, and the little children of these 
people had to bear all the miseries of living 
with no fire and little food. So that while 
the rich could say with smiling faces, as they 
greeted each other on their way to church, 



'A Merry Christmas,' you may imagine it 
was anything but * merry ' to the poor. 
Good Mr. Swansen, the clergyman, thought 
of these things ; so he took his stand at the 
church-door, and as the people, who loved 
and respected him, passed by on their way 
to the service in the house of God, he gently 
and lovingly reminded them of their mercies, 
and of the great distress which he knew ex- 
isted among the poor. The Bible says, c A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it ! ' 
and the clergyman's words proved to be 'in 
season,' for many of the rich, moved by his 
appeals, remembered their poorer brethren, 
and gladly gave — as a thank-offering to God 
for the mercies of a happy Christmas — sums 
of money that helped to carry food and fuel 
to many a miserable home. And I do not 
think they would enjoy their own Christmas 
dinner any the less, because they had remem- 
bered the needs of others in the midst of 
their joy. Good Mr. Swansen, I am sure, 
would have a happy time, as he went from 
house to house, distributing to those who 
needed it the bounty of his congregation, for 
' it is more blessedto give than to receive.' 

E. M. C. 
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his merry Christmas-time, dear 
children, your thoughts will cer- 
tainly travel from your own firesides 
to many homes whose hearthstones 
are cold and dreary. You will 
wonder what your cousins in York- 
shire or Cornwall are doing. But now 
I want you to send those swift-winged 
messengers far away to the East, over the cold 
North Sea, and across the Ural Mountains, 
to the vast Empire of- Russia. 

We will first enter the broad streets of St. 
Petersburg, the Imperial city, the greater 
part of which stands on the southern bank 
of the magnificent river Neva. Another part 
of the town is on the northern bank, and 
the remainder is scattered over several little 
islands. The largest of these is connected 
with the southern bank by a. large stone 
bridge. A great many smaller wooden 
bridges connect the other parts of this vast 
city. 

In the left-hand corner of our Picture 
you catch a glimpse of the towers and 
domes of the great buildings which are the 
pride of Russia. The largest dome you see 
is that of St. Isaac's Church. It is gilded 
all over, and when the sunlight catches it the 
effect is very fine indeed. Just now, how- 
ever, the gilt is covered. with hoar frost, which 
glitters like diamonds in the bright morning 
light. The blue Neva is frozen, and instead 
of the bright-coloured ferry-boats of the 
summer time we have the picturesque sleigh, 
with its prancing horses ornamented with a 
necklace of bright, tinkling bells. If you 
wish to accompany the merry group of travel- 
lers represented in the centre of our Picture, 
you must see to it that you are warmly wrapped 
up in furs, and that you have a good pair of 
stout snow-shoes, in case you, like the poor 
fellow in the Picture, should have a tumble. 
Were he not provided with these he would 
have great difficulty in finding his way back 
to the sleigh. 

Not only the river but the streets are frozen; 
the rattling, jolting little ' droschkies ' can be 
no longer used. In our Picture you see a 



Russian officer taking an airing on a summer 
day ; but now such travelling is quite out of 
the question. 

On Christmas morning there will be ser- 
vice in the churches, and the priests, whom 
you see in the left-hand corner, will perform 
their part with lighted candles and crucifixes 
before the altar. They are members of the 
Greek Church, which in many points re- 
sembles the Roman Catholic, only there is 
no worship of the Virgin. The- Russians, 
however, do not observe Christmas with half 
the ceremony with which they honour Easter. 
On Easter-even there are Watch-night Ser- 
vices in all the churches, and when twelve 
o'clock strikes the. congregation greet each 
other with the words, f Christ is risen ;' and on 
all sides is heard the glad response, ' He is risen 
indeed ! ' Then the many-toned bells of the 
great city ring out the old year and ring in 
the new. For the Russians think that the day 
of the glorious resurrection of our Blessed 
Lord, the day on which His great redeeming 
work was sealed, is worthy » of even more 
honour than the glad morn which ushered 
into a sinful world the Holy Child Jesus. 
Let us take our stand for a moment with the 
eager throng who, in the gray twilight of an 
Easter morning, press round the Cathedral 
doors. The huge building is already crowded 
to excess, and this motley group is waiting 
to hear from within the joyous announce- 
ment, * He is risen indeed ! ' 

People of all sorts are there — the bearded 
peasant in his well-worn sheep-skin, the stout 
merchant in his long, black coat ; the noble, 
with his great-coat, scarcely to be distinguished 
from an Englishman ; white-haired old men 
with wallet and pilgrim staff*; half-starved 
women shivering in the cold; and rosy 
children, whose faces wear an expression of 
eager expectation. There, too, are to be 
seen, ranged in long rows, the Easter-cakes, 
each ornamented with a lighted taper. Soon 
the venerable priests will consecrate them, 
and their owners will bear them home to* 
those who are detained there by affliction or 
necessary business. The Easter ceremonies 
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arc concluded in what we should think a 
very curious way. All present exchange not 
only New- Year's greetings, but kisses of 
brotherly and sisterly love, three on the 
right cheek and three on the left. 

Before leaving the great city we must 
glance at the pier-like structure represented 
in the left-hand corner of our Picture. It 
is built simply for the amusement of sleigh- 
riders. It is considered a great feat to be 
able to guide the sleigh' steadily up and down 
this sloping bridge ; and full as many bruises 
and broken limbs are earned by young 
Russians during their favourite sport of 
'Flying Mountain,' as by young Englishmen 
at football. 

But now we will hire a sleigh to take us 
across the frozen roads to the nearest village. 
It consists of long rows of wooden houses, 
such as you see at the top of our Picture. 
They are separated by very narrow mud 
roads, which in summer are almost impassable. 
T^he houses are very badly furnished. 
Wooden stools do duty for chairs; a long 
wooden bench, fixed to the wall, stands 
instead of a sofa, and an enormous shelf, 
fixed above the huge stove, serves as a bed. 
Terribly uncomfortable and dangerous you 
would think it to sleep over a huge brick 
stove in which a large fire is kept burning 
day and night ; but the Russian peasant, 
wrapped in his sheep-skin, would tell you 
that he finds it ' not at all too hot.' On 
one side is a small shelf, on which stands 
a religions picture, before which is hung 
a quaint oil lamp. In front of this the 
dwellers in the cottage say their daily 
prayers. 

Out in the street we see a group of 
gossiping villagers. They will make them- 
selves very happy during their long winter. 
The labourer, who stands bareheaded with 



spade in hand, will now have to don a warm 
sheep-skin hood, and to abstain from all 
agricultural labour. He will probably enjoy 
life in his own fashion — sleeping idly above 
the stove. The women, who are gossiping at 
the draw-well have no time for such idle- 
ness now, for their busiest time is coming 
on. During the cold, dark months, they 
will do all their spinning and weaving. 

By way of enlivening the long evenings, 
they get up little social gatherings, very much 
resembling our English sewing-meetings. 
Those present, however, work for themselves, 
and not for the poor, or for the heathen. 
In some villages there are separate meetings 
for the children, the young people, and the 
married ladies. The children's working- 
meeting is a very lively scene : the little 
girls are spinning flax, and the boys making 
strong shoes of plaited bark or simple 
bits of wicker-work. There is a constant 
hum of talk or noisy singing, until the old 
woman who superintends the proceedings, 
and holds the torch by the light of which 
they work, suggests that she shall amuse 
them by relating one of her wonderful 
stories. In a moment the attention of the 
noisy group is secured, and quietness is 
restored. As you watch the earnest faces, 
and notice how the work begins to slip from 
the hands of the children as they jostle 
against one another in their eagerness to get 
nearer the speaker, you can hardly believe 
that the story has been repeated to them at 
least fifty times, but so it is. I have not 
space now to relate to you this wonderful 
story, or to tell you more about the winter 
employments of the villagers. I must leave 
you to imagine for yourselves what the 
children are talking and thinking of, while 
you are roasting your Christmas chestnuts. 

G. M. A. 
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avb you seen, my little children, 
The pretty Christmas Rose — 
The flower that buds in winter cold, 
And blooms beneath the snows ? 



As if to say in Winter, 
The garden is so drear, 

I thought I'd come at Christmas, 
And bring a little cheer. 



[88 ' THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.' 

There was a Rose, dear children, The Rose of Shar. 

A Bud of holiest birch, This wondrous 

That bloomed on Christmas Day, the first And bloomed in ( 

That ever dawned on earth. Your sinful sou 
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fHi large clock in the hall of Mrs, 
Trevor's comfortable house had hardly 
finished its five clear strokes, when 
there was a quick patter on the stairs of 
several pairs of little feet running down 
from the play-room, and in a moment more 
the parlour-door was burst open, and little 



Percy Trevor, followed by his sisters Mary 
and Olive, rushed in. 

' Now, Mamma, are you ready? It is the 
children's hour, and I hope you have a nice 
story for us!' cried Percy. 

' Well,' said Mrs. Trevor, when Olive was 
comfortably settled, and Mary and Percy had 



drawn over their low stools, 'which is it to 
be, a talk or a story to-night f ' 

1 O, a story please, Mamma!' cried Percy 
and Olive together. 

' But I wanted to ask Mamma the meaning 
of our text for this week ; and you said you 
wished to know it too, Percy.' 

' Yes, so I do,' replied her brother. ' So we 
will talk first, and have a story afterwards.' 

'What is your text, Mary?' asked Mrs. 
Trevor. 

' " Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ." ' Is that a child's 
text, Mamma ? 1 don't understand it. Nurse 
said burdens meant loads, and we are too little 
to carry loads ; and besides, we have none.' 

' We all have burdens, dear, even every 
little child, in the sense meant in the text : 
burdens there mean troubles or difficulties 
of any sort ; we are told to help each other 
to carry or support them.' 

■ Well,' replied Mary, ' I know what some 
of our burdens are, then. Our lessons are 
often very troublesome, and we can help each 
other sometimes. I help Percy with his 
every day, and then he helps me in other 
ways. When my finger was cut he tidied 
my garden, and made it nicer even than his 
own. But those are such little things, and 
for little people.' 

' / help the big people,' said Olive, 
proudlv. ' I rock the cradle to keep baby 
twiet for nurse, and I always put big Papa's 
slippers in the fender to warm for him, and 
I finded Mamma's knitting-needle when she 
loscd it last night, so I help the biggest people.' 

They all laughed, but her Mamma gave her 
a loving kiss, and told her she was quite right. 

' But those are such very small things 
after all,' said Percy. * I wish we could do 
something better.' 
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' Well/ said Mrs. Trevor, ' shall I tell you 
a story of what was done to help grown men 
by some little children whom I knew?' 
' O, please do, Mamma ! ' cried all. 
'Some years ago our poor soldiers were 
obliged to be away fighting in a place* called 
the Crimea : the winter was dreadfully cold 
that year, and owing to some mismanagement 
the soldiers had not been supplied with 
nearly enough warm clothing. A great 
many ladies in this country, when they heard 
of the sufferings of our poor men, deter- 
mined to do all they could to buy and collect 
warm things to send them. Parcel after 
parcel of good warm clothing was made up 
and sent out to the Crimea. 

' One of the ladies most active in this good 
work was a Mrs. Morton, a dear friend of 
mine. She had four little children who 
were greatly interested about the poor 
soldiers, and very often little Arthur, Mabel, 
Ethel and King wished they were old 
enough to have some money to give to buy 
things for them. One day their Mamma 
heard them talking about it, and wishing 
they had something of their very own to 
send out in one of the parcels. 

' " Well, children," said she, " if you really 
wish so much to send something, I will tell 
you how you may do so, if you are willing 
to give up some enjoyment of another kind." 
' " O, how, Mamma ? " they asked eagerly. 
' "Well, you know Christmas will soon 
be here, and if you are content to have a 
plain rice instead of a plum pudding, and to 
do without any Christmas cake, I will give 
you the money they would cost to spend as 
you like, provided your Papa agrees to the 
change." 

* The children soon made up their minds 
to deny themselves and accept this plan, and 
Arthur ran at once to ask his Papa's consent : 
he soon returned, shouting joyfully. 

'"And how much will it be altogether, 
Mamma ? " they asked ; " and will you buy 



the flannel and wool with it to-morrow, and 
then we can begin at once ; for you know," 
said Mabel, " I can help to knit stockings." 

'"And I could do the easy parts of the 
shirts," said little Ethel, who was quite proud 
of having hemmed a whole handkerchief for 
her Grandmamma. 

' " Well," replied Mrs. Morton, " I think 
you may each have seven shillings ; and we 
will see about the work as soon as possible." 

' The next day Mrs. Morton bought 
material for four shirts, four comforters, 
and four pairs of woollen stockings, which 
the little girls had several days pleasant work 
in helping to make. And when each parcel 
— containing a nice tract, a shirt, a comforter, 
and pair of stockings — was finished, it was 
neatly rolled up, and Arthur stitched a pretty 
card on it, on the first of which he had 
printed the words, "A Christmas-box from 
Mabel;" on the second, "A Christmas-box 
from Ethel;" on the next, "A Christmas-box 
from King;" and on the last, " A Christmas- 
box from Arthur." And the children often 
amused themselves with thinking how the 
poor soldiers who got these things would 
wonder who the children were who sent them. 

' And when Christmas-day came, with it* 
plain fare, there was not a single regret felt 
for what they had done; and when they said 
good-night to their parents, after a merry and 
very happy day, they all agreed that it was 
the pleasantest Christmas they had ever spent, 
and that there is no pleasure so great as that 
purchased by self-denial.' 

'Is that the end of the story, Mamma?* 
asked Percy. 

' Well,' said Mary, ' I think it was very 
good of those children. I wish we could 
deny ourselves to send money to some poor 
people. What may we give up, Mamma?' 

'Well, you -must talk that over by your- 
selves, and I will think, too ; but it is six 
o'clock now, so we will not say any more 
this evening.' 



Key to Puzzle Page. — no. xi. — Florence nightingale. 

Florence Nightingale was born in Derbyshire, and when a little girl took great interest in the schools and work- 
houuB near her father's estate. Latex on she entered a hospital on the Rhine, as an unpaid nurse, "During 
the Crimean war in 1854 she went at the head of a large stiff of ladies to attend to the wounded soldiers. 
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